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Your Voice Is You... 


Do you realize the value of a smile 
when telephoning? It helps a lot. 
Of course, the other person can’t see 
you but the smile is there just the 
same. It’s in your voice. And it re- 


flects a friendly, cordial personality. 


In times like these, “The Voice 
with a Smile” is especially impor- 
tant and worth while. It is a char- 
acteristic of the American people. 
And one of the fine traditions of the 


Bell telephone business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS POING ITS PART IN THE COUNTRY’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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NOTES ON PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
REGIONALISM 


EDUARD C, LINDEMAN 
The New York School of Social Work 


MOTIVATIONS WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
DESIRE FOR REGIONALISM 


HE impulsive or motivational as- 

pects of experience are the conse- 

quence of movements towards 
(adiency) or away from (abiency) objects 
which are real or imaginary. My first 
inquiry, therefore, may be stated thus: 
What are the advocates of regionalism 
moving away from? Of what a > they 
frightened? My tentative answers to this 
query will be stated briefly, but I hope 
with sufficient provocation to assure 
continuing analysis. 

Those who advocate regionalism seem 
to me to fear bigness. The three threaten- 
ing giants who now stand athwart the 
American dream are the corporation, the 
nationalistic and militaristic state, and 
the official governmental bureaucracy. 
These are formidable Titans, each power- 
ful enough in its own right to dwarf man’s 
sense of freedom. Those who fear these 
monsters are at one with Justice Brandeis 
in believing that bigness is in itself a curse, 
a threat to human integrity. 

Are these fears justified? If justified, 
in which places should a citizen who 
believes in justice and freedom look for 
signs of danger? And, is it reasonable 


to regard regionalism as an antidote for 
these impending perils? I do not assume 
competence to answer these queries, but 
I should like to point out at least one of 
the difficulties which will confront the 
person who seeks answers. The Modern 
Corporation and Private Property (Berle and 
Means) was published in 1933, and in 
this significant study the authors insisted 
that Justice Brandeis, in condemning large 
corporations, was merely indulging in 
the futile gesture of turning back the 
hands on the clock. They, the authors, 
assumed that large-scale corporations had 
not yet approached the zenith of their 
powers and were destined for prodigious 
expansion. In the meantime, something 
very important has happened: the cor- 
porations remain large but they diminish 
in power. They seem to have lost control 
over finance; this power has drifted into 
the hands of governmental agencies. So 
far has this tendency already proceeded 
in our country that it now seems safe to 
say that the credit machinery of the nation 
depends more upon government than upon 
corporate industry. This may mean, of 
course, that we now have only two instead 
of three giants to fear, or perhaps only 
one, namely the giant state. But, it is 
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extremely hazardous to prophesy in these 
fitful days: the tempo of historical time 
seems to have left all normal curves behind 
and now describes merely rapid and un- 
predictable alternations in direction. 

We fear also the consequences of stand- 
ardization. That which becomes large 
also tends to decrease the differences 
between the entities which compose its 
totality. The official motto of the United 
States of America is ¢ pluribus unum. 
Literally translated, this means one out of 
many, or unity through diversity. This 
constitutes a pluralistic doctrine of the 
state, but what seems now to be happening 
throughout the world runs to the con- 
trary: the unity which is created in our 
time derives from standardization, and 
should, perhaps, be called uniformity 
rather than unity. In any case, there 


appears to be a deep psychological mean- 
ing in this modern version of the conflict 


between the one and the many. The 
organism seems to yearn for a sense of 
unity, while the personality requires 
diversity. Individuals wish to remain 
individuals and yet feel lost unless asso- 
ciated somehow with something big 
enough to minimize, if not eliminate, 
distinctions. The Volksgemeinshaft which 
Adolf Hitler is determined to create in 
Germany means that Bavarians must no 
longer think of themselves as differing 
from Prussians. 

The great standardizer is, of course, the 
Machine which produces uniform com- 
modities. Hence, it is not strange to 
discover that many regionalists place 
emphasis upon arts and crafts, especially 
upon those distinctions in design which 
characterize a section or a region. The 
Press and the Radio have become psycho- 
logical standardizers and likewise elicit 
fear on the part of those who believe that 
standardization is a form of decay and 
death. Does the modern dictator also 
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belong to this series? Is it a logical 
expectation that standardized commodi- 
ties and standardized ideas must ultimately 
lead to standardized behavior which can 
function only as a response to the dic- 
tator? 

Still another negativism which I seem 
to detect among the promoters of region- 
alism is the fear of losing organic con- 
nection with a cherished tradition. There 
are two meaningful notions which seem 
to have clung to the concept of tradition, 
namely the idea of something transmitted 
through persons by means of shared 
experience and secondly, the idea of 
betrayal. As late as 1840, the word 
tradition was used in connection with the 
surrender of sacred books in time of 
persecution. (Those who are seman- 
tically inclined may wish to find further 
meanings in the fact that trade means a 
track or footstep, and that traduce means 
to bring into disgrace.) Residents of the 
Southern States, for example, are the 
inheritors of an important tradition. 
Four distinct incentives are discoverable 
among the partisans of the South during 
the war with the North: they were 
struggling to defend the right of secession, 
the constitutional right to maintain 
slavery, the right to protect their econ- 
omy, and the right to continue their way 
of life, that is, to perpetuate their basic 
tradition. 

It is no longer fruitful to discuss these 
issues in terms of ‘‘rights’’ but what is 
important is the fact that the defeated 
South was thereupon persecuted. In one 
sense, the current tendency toward south- 
ern regionalism is, I believe, an attempt, 
not merely to revive the older tradition 
but rather to breathe new life into its 
veins. Similarly, one may note the sig- 
nificant role which tradition plays in the 
apologetics now being written by emigrés 
from Norway, Finland, Czechoslovakia, 
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Poland, and Austria. To be bereft of a 
tradition represents a peculiar kind of 
loneliness, an intolerable isolation. In 
small nations, there may be a unitary 
tradition but in large ones it is inevitable 
that there will be varieties of tradition 
just as there are varying topographies and 
climates. Even now I am engaged in 
reading a fascinating story of the degrada- 
tion of a sectional tradition: New England: 
Indian Summer. (Van Wyck Brooks.) 
Merely to read this volume is to find 
onself, one who is not a New Englander, 
moved to a mood of sadness. 

Space allows for the discussion of but 
one other of the motivational elements 
involved in regionalism, namely, the fear 
that for the wantof a regional idealism 
certain sections of the country will be 
drained of their better human stock. Where 
there exists a strong regional feeling, there 
will be found also a resilient family 
solidarity. Where there is family solidar- 
ity, there will be found also a powerful 
resistance to mobility. And where mo- 
bility is resisted there will be a greater 
attachment to the soil, to locale. On the 
contrary, where sectional feeling is low, 
family attachments become more tenuous 
and emigrations more frequent. Migra- 
tion appears to follow two rules: those 
who leave may be unusually ambitious, 
or they may have lost hope; they go 
because they have everything to gain, or 
nothing to lose. The fear of which I am 
now speaking is, however, attached to the 
former, those who leave their habitat 
because they see a brighter prospect for 
their talents elsewhere. I trust that I 
may be permitted one further reference 
to the Southern Region, one which may 
seem trivial but which, nevertheless, 
illustrates my point. Nostalgic songs 
about the South appear to concentrate 
their emotional appeal upon endearing 
factors in experience which are un- 
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recoverable because one has wilfully left 
them behind. It is as if the singer were 
saying: ‘“‘My sentiment belongs to the 
South but necessity keeps me in the 
North.’” Hidden beneath the surface of 
these sentimentalities lies a clear indi- 
cation of inferiority, a premonition of 
cultural disintegration. 


A VALID REGIONAL MOVEMENT CAN ARISE 
ONLY WHEN NEGATIVE MOTIVATIONS 
ARE TRANSPOSED INTO POSITIVES 


Fear, like all other emotions, possesses 
ambivalent qualities. We fear bigness, 
sameness, detachment, and decadence. 
If, now, we begin to examine the antith- 
eses, the ambivalents of these feelings, 
a language problem appears. We may 
begin by stating that courage is the an- 
tithesis of fear, but this statement carries 
no behavioristic meaning: one cannot at 
will exchange courage for fear. Nor does 
it make sense to say that those who fear 
bigness should henceforth develop an 
affection for smallness. Unhappily, most 
of our ‘‘quality’’ words (good, bad; big, 
little; high, low; ugly, beautiful) exist 
in polarized pairs, a circumstance which 
probably accounts in large measure for 
the persistency of our faulty logic and our 
erratic human relations. If we are to 
make useful discriminations, especially in 
terms of those feeling-tones which play 
so important a part in our actions, we 
must free ourselves from word-bondage. 
After all, we invented the words and 
hence it seems reasonable that they should 
perform operations consonant with our 
needs. 

The antithesis of bigness is not small- 
ness; this lesson we should have long since 
learned from our experiences with anti- 
trust legislation. If the fear of bigness is 
to be transposed into a positive incentive, 
we must look to conduct and experience, 
and not to etymology, for guidance. Big 
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things become objects of fear only when 
the component units lose significance. The 
“*Little Man’’ needs a ‘Big State’’ because 
he has already lost a sense of his personal 
importance. He will discover in due 
course that the giant state offers him 
nothing more than a sublimation for his 
desire for personal dignity. To feel im- 
portant is to feel that one is needed and to 
be needed implies participation. Bigness 
will destroy democracy, not because of 
its bigness, but because individuals have 
receded as participant units. In other 
words, the fear of bigness can only be 
dissipated by the accumulating courage 
which comes from participation. When 
the individual counts for something he 
can make big things serve his ends. 
Democracy would have long since dis- 
appeared in industrial nations, for ex- 
ample, had it not been for the rise and 
strength of trade unions. What the 
machine takes away from the worker he 


may regain by participating in the labor 
movement. 

Is regionalism a positive response to the 
dangers of bigness? Obviously, yes, since 
regionalism implies a wider and more 


functional participation. The citizen 
who feels himself to be important only 
in relation to his local community may 
become a narrow provincialist, but if he 
also contributes to the self-conscious 
growth of his region, his stature will 
increase; his perspective will expand. 
Whether or not this result will come from 
a regional development in the United 
States depends upon the planning methods 
employed, and I shall have more to say 
of this later. 

The antithesis for standardization is 
not formless diversity. A relationship 
exists between a standard and a design. 
All standards originate in designs, that is, 
in creative acts. It is clear that what is 
here required is a series of sharper dis- 
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criminations. Standardization may, but 
need not of necessity, become the enemy 
of freedom. 

I see no deficit, for example, in the fact 
that standardized gas ranges are used in 
the homes of residents of Texas, North 
Carolina, California, and Méinesota. 
What would alarm me, however, would 
be the discovery that the houses them- 
selves in all these communities were 
standardized and that all the people 
therein were eating standardized meals. 
At that point I should begin to fear that 
democracy would destroy itself by means 
of its own mediocrity. 

So long as the sense of freedom persists, 
the people are capable of inventing their 
own antidotes for standardizing influences. 
I was much more concerned, by way of 
illustration, over the standardized and 
centralized press and radio before I 
learned that the people did not believe 
what they heard and read. Of course, 
the time may come when a penalty will 
be attached to such disbelief but, happily, 
we still enjoy a season of grace. 

Modern, streamlined efficiency experts 
seem to believe that man is capable of 
enjoying life without attachment to a 
tradition. Somehow, the notion of some- 
thing dead or at least dying seems now to 
be associated with the idea of a tradition. 
The exact opposite seems to me nearer the 
truth: a man who lives without conscious 
participation in a tradition is already 
dead. At least he exists in a cultural 
vacuum. But, once more, discrimina- 
tions are required. Every culture appears 
to produce at least two traditions, one 
which emanates from the folk and one 
from the elite, one high and one low, one 
definitely connected with democratic 
striving and one headed towards aris- 
tocracy and privilege. Enthusiasts for 
regional developments are at this point 
brought to a test. On behalf of which 












tradition do they claim loyalty? From 
which tradition do they expect regional- 
ism to receive its nourishment? The 
Southern Region, which is the principal 
object of our attention at present, is, 
in this connection, confronted with a 
grave situation. Its living tradition is 
without doubt democratic in essence, but 
its role in national affairs is now haunted 
by its all too-numerous antidemocratic 
survivals. The poll tax, for example, 
is an excellent device for short-circuiting 
the will of the people, for keeping the 
progressive aspirations of the folk in 
check. 

The scholars of the South bear a peculiar 
relation to the basic tradition of this 
region, and it is fitting that we should pay 
tribute at this point to the University of 
North Carolina. This seat of learning 
has specifically associated itself with the 
needs of the people, obeying that famous 
injunction of Thomas Huxley’s which 
reminded us that the universities are, or 
should be, the fortresses of the higher life 
of the people. How else may the genuine 
tradition of the South be revived save 
through the ministration of critical in- 
telligence? I foresee the time when the 
state universities will present curricula 
to their students conceived in terms of 
regional categories. And, why not, since 
it is the labor of the people of the region 
which furnishes the universities with 
sustenance? 

The term ‘‘regional categories’ utilized 
above includes items such as topography, 
climate, population, agricultural and in- 
dustrial economy, architecture and the 
arts, speech, leisure, and folklore. These 
are all interrelated units in a composite 
which may be called culture. Obviously, 
the most important ingredient of culture 
is the person, the living entity in which 
culture subsists and from whose energies 
it is derived. If, as some regionalists 
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fear, those persons in whom a culture is 
most likely to become expressive, depart 
from the region in their youth, is it not 
inevitable that the culture itself should 
wither ‘and die? 

Once more we are confronted with a 
language difficulty. The antithesis of 
mobility is not statics. Regionalists are 
not concerned with tasks of confinement; 
it is not their aim to build ‘“‘Chinese’’ 
walls around an area and thereby prevent 
escape. Nor is it their desire to hold the 
young by means of exhortations and 
persuasions. Indeed, a sound regional 
policy will not begin by asking young 
people to assume responsibility and 
loyalty toward a sectional tradition; 
on the contrary, youth will first be asked 
to participate in some active project. 
Regional leaders will know that genuine 
loyalty comes from action, not from 
contemplation. Loyalty is a sentiment; 
therefore, it cannot be derived from 
sentimentality. It is a sentiment at- 
tached to a purpose. Healthy young 
people will always run away from inac- 
tivity, as, of course, they should. Hence, 
it is probably incorrect to say that region- 
alists fear mobility: what they really fear 
is the cause of mobility, especially that 
variety which permits young people to de- 
tach themselves readily from their cultu- 
ral roots. Movement in space is not a 
cultural threat unless it is accompanied 
by disrespect for one’s locality. In turn, 
respect for a place, as distinguished from 
mere sentimentality, is the possession of 
those who live progressively on behalf 
of its interests. What youth wants, 
now as always, is a challenge to such use 
of its energies. 


REGIONALISM: A SOURCE OF INCENTIVE FOR 
DEMOCRATIC RECONSTRUCTION 


The function of an intellectual frame- 
work is to allow new work to be per- 
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formed. Reference backward, when it is 
something more than a form of intellec- 
tual “‘sickness,’’ is always for the purpose 
of moving forward. It seems to me cer- 
tain that we shall not have constructed 
the proper framework for regionalism 
unless it shows us how to go forward in 
democratic fashion. Regionalism, like 
all other forms of planning, may be easily 
oriented within the framework of an 
authoritative, totalitarian, nondemocratic 
society. To think of a region brought to 
self-consciousness and to action is at the 
same time to think of the emergence of 
new authority. How is this new author- 
ity to be generated, and where is it to be 
lodged? 

There are some who believe that the 
two concepts, planning and democracy, 
are mutually exclusive. Recent events 
in the world seem to substantiate this 
viewpoint, since large scale planning has 
thus far succeeded only in states ruled by 
dictators. It is natural, therefore, to 
assume that two movements which are 
observed in association enjoy by that 
token a necessary affinity. This is a 
natural, but not a critical assumption. 
It seems to me more logical to assume that 
dictatorships find it easier to employ 
planning techniques, or that democracies 
find it much more difficult to do so. 
I am prepared to admit that a society 
ruled by a dictator is able to achieve 
planning more quickly and even that it 
may attain extraordinary efficiency in the 
initial stages. ButI also feel certain that 
the essential deficits of totalitarian plan- 
ning will ultimately lead to diminishing 
efficiency. The first and foremost of 
these deficits is the fact that totalitarian 
planning must, perforce, include non- 
humanistic tendencies. Genuine partici- 
pation cannot be achieved by means of 
the command-and-obedience formula. 
Those who only obey will eventually lose 
even the sense of freedom, and those who 
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completely abandon the sense of freedom 
become less than human. Consequently, 
it is my firm conviction that democratic 
planning is more likely to become per- 
manent precisely because it is more 
difficult to achieve. 

Regionalism, it appears to me, repre- 
sents an attempt to revamp the demo- 
cratic process in such manner as to make it 
more compatible with the requirements 
of a continental nation. Indeed, I see no 
other way for accomplishing this end, 
What needs to be done in this country, 
for example, in terms of both our natural 
and human resources cannot be done 
efficiently through the instrumentality 
of our arbitrarily-determined political 
subdivisions. Natural and historical re- 
gions do exist, however, and may be 
utilized for these purposes. 

Although I am deeply attached to the 
democratic conception ot life, I am com- 
pelled to admit that it, too, has its 
peculiar dangers. The danger of a dicta- 
torship is that it may achieve external 
success at the expense of human values. 
The danger of a democracy is that it may, 
for want of active participation on the 
part of the citizens, drift toward bu- 
reaucracy. So far as I know, there is but 
one antidote for the disease of bureaucracy, 
namely, education on behalf of participant 
citizenship. But, this phrase is not to be 
interpreted as meaning additional courses 
offered in educational institutions dealing 
with the duties of the citizen or the 
glories of democracy. What is required 
is a chance to labor democratically on 
behalf of human needs. My plea to 
regionalists is to furnish us with actual 
enterprises, outlines of projects, which 
are within the range of our capacities 
and yet compel us to test our ideals. 
Education with this end in view may be 
so conceived as to include the wisest 
technician and the humblest citizen. 
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NE of the difficult problems 
which has faced criminologists 
has been that of giving precise 

meaning to the term ‘‘criminal.’’ For 
practical purposes the criminal has been 
defined as one who violates the criminal 
law, but because laws change and multiply 
in the course of time, and vary from one 
locality to another, and are sometimes 
arbitrary, the legal definition has not 
provided a satisfactory category for pur- 
poses of scientific analysis. The recent 
inclusion of the white collar criminal in 
the field of criminology has emphasized 
the difficulty by making more extensive 
the meaning of a word which was already 
very extensive.' One way of avoiding 
the difficulties in the too comprehensive 
meaning attached to the word ‘‘criminal” 
is to classify law violators, in general, into 
subtypes. Such a classification, if carried 
out according to consistent principles 
provides the possibility of concentrating 
attention upon problems of limited scope 
and of dealing with manageable groups 
presenting relatively homogeneous _be- 
havior. As now used, the term ‘‘crim- 
inal’’ refers to such heterogeneous be- 
havior that the possibility of constructing 
theories of crime causation, excepting in 
extremely general terms, is excluded. 
It is, therefore, necessary to develop some 
consistent general principle for the classi- 
fication of criminals into homogeneous 
subgroups. 


1E. H. Sutherland, ‘‘White Collar Criminality,"’ 
American Sociological Review, 5, pp. 1-12,€(February, 
1940). 
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The difficulties involved in an attempt 
to classify all law violators into a fixed 
number of rigid and mutually exclusive 
categories is, of course, very great, pat- 
ticularly in as complex a society as ours 
with its multiplicity of changing laws.? 
There are numerous and transitional types, 
and very often essential information 
about the law violator which is necessary 
for the purpose of classification is lacking. 
Also, it is to be expected that many 
personalities will reflect the disunity of 
our culture by displaying conflicting 
behavior tendencies. However, it is not 
the purpose of this article to propose a 
final airtight system of classification but 
rather to discuss some of the basic prin- 
ciples underlying classification and to 
sketch the tentative outlines of a broad 
classificatory scheme. It is from reflection 
on matters of this kind that the frame- 
work, within which criminological re- 
search will assume a systematic character, 
will emerge. 

Most past attempts to classify criminals 
take their cue from the kind of scheine 
proposed by Lombroso, who divided them 
into the following five classes: the born 
criminal, the insane criminal, the crim- 
inal by passion, the habitual criminal, and 
the occasional criminal.* Ferri’s scheme 
was similar.4 Garofalo, another member 

2See Roscoe Pound, Criminal Justice in America 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1930). 


3 Crime—Its Causes and Remedies, trans. by H. P. 
Horton (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1912), pp. 
412-33. 

‘ Criminal Sociology, trans. by J. T. Kelley and John 
Lisle (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1916), p. 139. 
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of the Lombrosian school, classified them 
as murderers (all altruism lacking), vio- 
lent criminals, criminals lacking in pro- 
bity, and lascivious criminals.’ Parmelee 
gives an excellent criticism of these 
systems and then gives his own which is 
much like them.® These attempts may 
be taken as representative of other efforts 
to develop some adequate system for 
classifying criminals. The chief difficulty 
with these classifications is the absence 
of any principle guiding them and usually 
there is no analysis of the classification 
in terms of the theoretical base upon 
which it is supposed to depend. As a 
matter of fact, these schemes are largely 
either empirical in character or based upon 
conventional legal categories, as, for 
example, the current notions of the ‘‘de- 
fective delinquent,’’ the first offender, and 
the recidivist. Sometimes, categories are 
established upon the basis of theories 
which have been discarded. Thus, Lom- 
broso had as one type the ‘‘born criminal’’, 
and later writers spoke of the ‘‘instinctive 
criminal.’’ In general, no classification 
of this general type has proved to be 
particularly valuable as a research in- 
strument.’ 

Another approach to the problem of 
classification of criminals which, in our 
opinion, has not been sufficiently elabo- 
rated or given the attention that it deserves, 
is represented in such schemes as those 
proposed by Mayhew and Moreau.* May- 


5 Criminology, trans. by R. W. Millar (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1914), pp. 11-132. 

® Criminology (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1918). 

7 For a devastating criticism of the influence of 
Lombroso in criminology, see A. R. Lindesmith and 
Yale Levin, “‘The Lombrosian Myth in Crimi- 
nology,’’ The American Journal of Sociology (March, 
1937), XLII, 653-671. 

8 H. Mayhew and J. Binney, The Criminal Prisons 
of London (London: Charles Griffin and Co., 1862), 
p- 87; G. Moreau, Souvenirs de la Petite et de la Grande 
Roquette, new ed. (Paris: H. Viven, 1888), pp. 1-2. 
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hew, on the basis of extensive knowledge 
of criminals, divided them into two main 
categories, the ‘‘professional,’’ who in- 
dulges in dishonest practices as a means 
of livelihood, and ‘‘casual,’’ who is 
dishonest from some accidental cause. 
Moreau in a similar manner suggested 
three types, ‘‘the accidental,’’ the “‘habi- 
tual,’’ and the ‘“‘professional.’’ The ac- 
cidental was thought of as a person who 
under the pressure of unusual circum- 
stances commits a crime which he is 
unlikely to repeat and which is not 
in harmony with his general character. 
The habitual criminal repeatedly yields 
to the influence of circumstances and, so 
to speak, forms a habit of so doing. In 
this class would be included the man who 
repeatedly loses his temper and commits 
acts of violence at such times and the man 
who commits a crime when intoxicated. 
The professional criminal, on the other 
hand, deliberately commits himself toa 
life of crime and develops a philosophy 
of crime. The crimes of these three 
types are different and involve differential 
risks. Crimes against the person appear 
in classes one and two but are propor- 
tionately insignificant in class three where 
the crime is ordinarily committed for 
economic gain. The accidental criminal 
is easily apprehended and sentenced for 
his offenses. The habitual likewise is 
rather easily apprehended, but the pro- 
fessional by virtue of the very fact that he 
is a professional is difficult to catch and 
convict. 

The principle implicit in the schemes of 
Mayhew and Moreau is that, since crime 
is a social phenomenon, criminals must 
be classified in accordance with their 
social orientation and in accordance with 
the values and cultural definitions in the 
social world in which they live. This 
principle is already implicitly recognized 
by the general public and definitely 














taken account of in the law when we 
refuse to hold an insane person responsible 
for his criminal acts, or when we give 
juvenile delinquents special treatment in 
the courts because they ‘‘do not under- 
stand right and wrong’’ or because they 
‘do not understand the criminal char- 
acter of their acts.’’ This means that 
persons who, either because of youth or 
of mental disturbances, have not incor- 
porated certain mores into their person- 
alities are not held responsible for acts 
with reference to these mores. Responsi- 
bility, therefore, depends upon social- 
ization.® 

In accordance with the principle that 
criminals should be grouped according to 
the degree and manner in which their 
crimes are related to or spring from cul- 
tural definitions, they may be thought 
of in terms of polar points of reference. 
At one end of this polarity there is a 
general category which we will call ‘‘the 
social criminal.’’ The crimes of this type 
are supported and prescribed by a culture, 
and the person committing such crimes 
achieves status and recognition within a 
certain minority group by skillfully and 
daringly carrying out the criminal ac- 
tivity which, in that group, is customary 
and definitely designated. This type of 
criminal acts in close collaboration with 
other persons without whose direct or 
indirect cooperation his career would be 
virtually impossible. By means which 
are generally regarded as illegitimate he 
seeks ends which are socially accepted 
in the broader cultural milieu. Thus, 
the thief steals for economic gain and 
security. 

At the opposite pole there is another 
general category which we may designate 
as the “‘individualized criminal.’’ His 
crimes are not prescribed forms of be- 


*See P. Fauconnet, La Responsabilité (Paris: Fe 
Alcan, 1920). 
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havior in his cultural milieu nor does he 
gain prestige or recognition in his social 
world by committing them. They are 
committed for diverse ends which are 
personal and private rather than common 
and socially accepted. That is why the 
layman finds it difficult to understand the 
kleptomaniac, and consequently why it 
is almost impossible to take account of 
this type in the legal framework of 
society. The crimes of the ‘‘individual- 
ized criminal’ are, in short, not supported 
by a culture which prescribes them. 
Neither do they take on the character of 
an occupation with developed techniques 
and devices for evading conviction. The 
“individualized criminal’’ commits his 
crimes alone, and, ideally conceived, is a 
stranger to others who commit similar 
crimes. 

The clearest example of the first polar 
type described is obviously the pro- 
fessional criminal who pursues crime, 
deliberately and voluntarily, as an occupa- 
tion which he shares with other persons. 
Criminal techniques are developed and 
handed down from one generation to the 
next, a special language or argot develops 
out of the common social life in which 
these persons are implicated, and a 
definite criminal philosophy tends to 
emerge. There is a similar specialization, 
organization, and a division of labor as 
seen in the economic life of the larger 
society.!° 

The ‘‘individualized criminal’’ is epit- 
omized by the criminal insane. The 
crime of such a person is essentially acci- 
dental and symptomatic of an underlying 
physiological or personality disturbance 


10 See E. H. Sutherland (Ed.), The Professional 
Thief (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937); 
also Victor F. Nelson, Prison Days and Nights (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1933). There is a very 
extensive literature describing professional crime in 
its various aspects. 
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and has no current rational meaning ex- 
cept as a symptom of the mental derange- 
ment. Whereas there is no question 
about the responsibility of the professional 
criminal for his crimes, there is no ques- 
tion about the lack of responsibility of 
the insane person provided the mental 
disease is unequivocal. In this sense the 
insane person is incapable of crime, some- 
times probably because the ‘sense of right 
and wrong’’ which depends upon the 
mores of a group is not there by reason of 
the fact that the insane man is, in large 
part, isolated from other men and has not 
sufficiently experienced normal group life, 
and sometimes probably because the 
mentally deranged person, while he in- 
tellectually recognizes ‘‘right from 
wrong,’ is unable to control his behavior. 
His crime may be similar to the crimes of 
others but this uniformity is not cul- 
turally imposed as in the case of the pro- 
fessional criminal. 

It thus seems that the criminal insane 
is criminal only in the formal sense that 
he has committed an act ordinarily re- 
garded as criminal. Actually there are 
so few points of similarity between this 
type and the professional criminal that 
the two must be regarded as categorically 
different phenomena arising from different 
types of causes. In so far as a man is 
insane he cannot be criminal in the pro- 
fessional sense and in so far as he is 
criminal he cannot be insane. Crime and 
insanity are incompatible contrasting phe- 
nomena. Insanity is not a cause of crime 
but rather provides immunity to crime." 

In order to satisfactorily clarify the 
typological principles which we are sug- 


1 For the classic elaboration of this idea see H. 
Joly, Le Crime (Paris; 1888); H. Warren Dunham, in 
“The Schizophrene and Criminal Behavior,"’ Amer- 
scan Sociological Review, 4, (June, 1939), has shown the 
negative relation between crime and certain types of 
mental disorder. 
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gesting it is necessary to distinguish 
between vice and crime. August Voll- 
mer, a police administrator, without 
specifically defining vice includes within 
it prostitution, gambling, and illegal 
sale and/or use of liquor and narcotics.” 
To this list there might be added homo- 
sexuality, adultery, fornication with con- 
sent, and perhaps some other sex offenses. 
Vollmer bases his distinction on the 
grounds that vice involves questions of 
private morality rather than of criminality 
and that penal sanctions cannot control 
it. The attempt to suppress vice leads, 
according to him, to corruption and 
demoralization of police and officials, and 
usually to the perpetuation of the vice in 
underground ways and through the pay- 
ment of protection money. The diff- 
culty in attempting to use the police 
force to suppress these activities, says 
Vollmer, is that public sentiment is by 
no means united in regarding them as 
serious and eradicable evils. There is, 
therefore, reasonable grounds for asserting 
that, even though some forms of vice are 
treated as crimes in our legal codes, we 
should not confuse vice with crime nor 
discuss the vice law violater in the same 
terms as we do the criminal. We feel 
that if future thinking can more ade- 
quately clarify the conditions under which 
this distinction between ‘vice and crime 
can be established, a firmer foundation will 
be laid for criminological research to 
assume a more systematic character. 
Between the polarity which we have 
described there are a number of other 
types leaning in the direction of one pole 
or the other. The individualized type 
12 The Police and Modern Society (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1936), pp. 81-118. The ca- 
tering to the public demand for certain ‘‘vice” 
commodities often represents a focal point for the or- 
ganization of certain kinds of professional crime ina 


community. See John Landesco, ‘Organized Crime 
in Chicago,"’ Illinois Crime Survey, Part III (1929). 
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is represented by the man who under the 
influence of alcohol commits a crime 
which is quite out of line with his usual 
character. Other similar instances are: 
the crime of passion (as, for example, the 
husband’s killing of his wife's lover), 
the commission of theft under the stress 
of dire economic need by an individual 
who is not otherwise inclined toward 
theft,3 and other crimes produced by 
crisis situations. The characteristics of 
criminal behavior of this general category 
are, that it has an accidental character 
in the sense that the acts committed do 
not represent the settled character of the 
individual who commits them, and that 
the criminal act is not a prescribed form 
of behavior in the social world of the 
guilty person. Criminals of this type do 
not form groups made up of persons who 
are inclined toward the same crimes but 
are rather found scattered throughout 
respectable society, though more fre- 
quently in certain classes than in others. 
It may be said of this sort of behavior 
that it involves criminality to a slight 
degree. It is the kind of behavior that 
any respectable person might conceivably 
commit under the pressure of circum- 
stances. Although this behavior is not 
definitely prescribed by the mores it may 
and usually is encouraged or facilitated 
by prevailing ideas of conduct. Thus, 
in a country where honor killings are 
numerous, people in general do not be- 
lieve in murder but they do hold ideas 
concerning certain situations which makes 
murder an understandable, excusable, and 
even probable outcome in certain cases." 

There are other types of criminal ac- 


8 T. Sellin, Crime and Cultural Conflict (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1938), Bulletin 41. 

See, for example, Rupert B. Vance and Waller 
Wynne, Jr., ‘Folk Rationalizations in the ‘Unwrit- 
ten Law,'"’ American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX 
January 1934), pp. 483-492. 
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tivity which more nearly resemble those 
of the professional and which conse- 
quently lean in the direction of the 
opposite pole. These are represented by 
political crime, white collar crime, some 
juvenile delinquency, and what we may 
call ‘‘habitual crime’’ of certain kinds. 
The political criminal frequently belongs 
to a group in which criminal behavior 
is required, as for example, when a 
terrorist organization assigns an assassin- 
ation by lot to one of its members. Un- 
like the case of the professional criminal, 
however, the political criminal does not 
accept the general public definition of his 
act as criminal, but regards it as meri- 
torious and justified by the ends which it 
subserves. The crime is also usually not 
committed for gain but rather involves 
self-sacrifice for the sake of ideals or for 
the sake of political reconstruction which 
is regarded as desirable. These political 
criminals, actual and potential, become 
public heroes or martyrs if the revolution 
succeeds. They are not simply predatory. 

The white collar criminal, so-called, is 
both similar to and different from the 
professional, although the differences are 
more marked than the similarities. He 
is similar in the sense that he has to learn 
through contact with his business asso- 
ciates and others the ways for violating 
the law with a minimum of risk. He is 
different by reason of the fact that his 
crimes are usually furtive and secret, and 
while the financial gain obtained may give 
him prestige in the respectable society in 
which he moves or seeks to move, his 
crimes as such, when discovered lead to 
disgrace. The criminal activity in which 
he indulges may also be practiced by 
others in the same occupation and be 
officially winked at, but it is not a pre- 
scribed or required form of behavior and 
the group is not definitely organized 
around it. Bankers are not required to 
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become embezzlers and they are, in fact, 
expected not to, but, no doubt, there are 
a number of aspects of the profession 
which make it relatively easy for them 
to succumb. Embezzling is usually not 
a career nor are embezzlers united in a 
single social group. It has often been 
noted that they do not ‘‘belong to what 
is ordinarily called ‘the criminal classes’."’ 

In the case of criminals of the white 
collar and the political variety the crim- 
inal intent of the act is frequently very 
much in doubt precisely because of the 
particular grounds from which these acts 
proceed and also because the persons in- 
volved belong to the respectable classes 
of society. Because these acts do not 
have a definite supporting culture which 
is definitely and self-consciously preda- 
tory their criminality is often in doubt. 
Samuel Insull has been spoken of as a 
white collar criminal, but he was found 
innocent by a jury. 

We should again like to emphasize 
that while from the legal point of view 
all of these persons are law violaters, 
from the sociological viewpoint they 
constitute divergent and probably es- 
sentially dissimilar types. Their atti- 
tudes toward their crimes, the public 
interpretation of their acts, the various 
means which they employ, and their class 
affiliations separate them sharply and 
radically from professional criminals. The 
ways in which they become involved in 
crime, or in-other words the causation of 
their behavior, is also probably different, 
though there may be some general points 
of resemblance. 

Another type of crime which should be 
mentioned is what we will call ‘‘habit- 
ual."” It does not constitute a very 
sharp category and is often simply in- 
cipient professional crime. We are think- 
ing here of the type of crime that flourishes 
in slums and of much juvenile delin- 
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quency. In contrast to the accidental 
type of crime, which we first discussed, 
the crimes committed here are more or 
less in harmony with the habitual char. 
acter of the persons guilty of them. 
These persons live in areas characterized 
by poverty, crowding, low rents, prev- 
alence of vice, drinking, irregular sex 
activity, and violence. In contrast to 
the crime of the respectable business man 
with too many cocktails under his belt, 
the drunkard of the slum is often of the 
type who is constantly in trouble and 
in his cups. His crime reflects the lack 
of constructive influences and the chaos 
of his social environment. Persons reared 


in such a community may become pro- 
fessional if they are thrown into direct 
contact with the positive criminal culture 
of the professional, they may reform 
if they come into contact with the stand- 
ards of outside respectable society, or they 
may simply continue a slap-dash, ir- 


responsible, indigent, derelict existence. 
While the slum is primarily instrumental 
in producing the “‘habitual’’ type, it, 
by no means, tells the whole story of the 
professional criminal. Many rural or 
small town slums have almost no con- 
nection with professional crime and many 
professional criminals are not recruited 
from either small town, rural or city 
slums. Slum conditions alone do not 
produce serious or professional crime. 
What is required in addition, as Sutherland 
has indicated, is the positive influence of 
the presence of an already developed 
criminal culture and an active criminal 
class. 

In terms of the classification proposed 
a number of general observations may be 
made concerning the significance of the 
various types. Individualized criminals 
do not constitute social groups and they 
are therefore extremely heterogeneous in 
character. The principal methodological 
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implication of this category in our classi- 
fication is that the study of the types of 
behavior included under it must proceed 
in a different manner from the study of 
professional crime, since the entire cul- 
tural orientation is different. 

The social criminal and the related 
types considered constitute a number of 
relatively homogeneous groups because 
of the fact that the cultures which sup- 
port their criminal activity impose certain 
uniformities upon them. The student of 
culture would probably therefore find 
the search for ‘‘behavior systems’’ of a 
definable and delimitable character most 
fruitful at this pole. The interpretations 
of Tannenbaum and Sutherland in fact 
already imply some such division as 
suggested. '§ 

In terms of general social significance 
the social criminal is most important in 
the sense that the overwhelming propor- 
tion of felonies committed are violations 
of property rights and are either pro- 
fessional in character or closely related. 
Vollmer regards professional crime as 
the main consideration of the police.'® 
It is with respect to the professional also 
that there is the greatest difficulty in 
apprehension and conviction. The em- 
phasis placed upon the study of abnormal 


* criminal types by some schools of thought 


is a mistake in the sense that it places 
the emphasis upon an exceedingly small 
minority of law breakers.'’ The social 


‘5 Sutherland, in the latest edition of his Principles 
of Criminology, restricts his theory of differential 
association to what he calls ‘‘systematic criminal 
behavior.’’ Tannenbaum in Crime and the Community 
(New York: Ginn and Co., 1938), definitely insists 
that his theories do not apply except to crime of the 
professional variety. 

16 Op. cét., p. I. 

17 See for example Franz Alexander and William 
Healy, The Roots of Crime (London: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1935). It is rather significant to note that of seven 
cases studied not one represented a real professional 
criminal. 
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criminal is definitely an urban type since 
it is only in the city that full fledged 
criminal cultures can flourish. The in- 
dividualized criminal, on the other hand, 
is neither an urban or rural type. He is 
disproportionately represented in prison 
because he is easily caught and convicted. 
Individualized crime is an index of dis- 
organization within respectable society, 
whereas professional crime represents the 
existence of a culture within a culture and 
is not so much disorganization as organ- 
ization for ends which are socially ap- 
proved in the larger society'* but by 
means which are not socially approved. 

The research problem suggested by the 
above classification is that of breaking 
up the general category, law violator, 
into a number of homogeneous types 
which are homogeneous according to a 
consistent and significant principle. We 
have already indicated that the principle 
suggested correlates with the postulations 
of responsibility and of criminal intent. 
Cultural influences, no doubt, are at work 
in reference to all criminal types which 
have been described, but the research 
worker must determine the different 
kinds and degrees of cultural influences, 
and the specific character of these in- 
fluences in the production of the various 
types. In the literature on crime, sociol- 
ogists have traditionally concerned them- 
selves mainly with the ‘‘social criminal"’ 
and psychiatrists with the ‘‘individualized 
criminal,’’ but neither group of specialists 
has been altogether clear about this fact 
and each has attempted to appropriate 
to himself the entire field and to extend 
to all types the theories evolved with 
respect to one. Such procedure ignores 


18 In this connection it is interesting to recall the 
aura of respectability which surrounded the funerals 
of prominent ‘‘gangsters’’ during the prohibition era. 
See John Landesco, op. cét., pp. 1025-1039. 
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the possibility, which seems very strong, 
that the term ‘‘criminal’’ refers to many 
different kinds of individuals whose be- 
havior may have developed in totally 
different ways. The attempt to develop 
unitary theories of crime causation in 


general may be futile, as Reckless! 
suggests, but the attempt to develop 
similar theories for restricted portions of 
the total crime problem may not be. 


19 See his Criminal Behavior (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1940), pp. 1-7 
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HANGHAI has often been discussed 
as a city without a past. Today it 
may seem to have no future. But 

cities neither rise nor disappear in a day. 
It may be questioned whether the bor- 
oughs created by a Heinrich IV or the 
novostroiki built by a Stalin really are 
cities in a proper sense of the word. 
Such towns, when they survive, achieve 
cityhood later, through the logic of their 
internal development and their services 
to a much larger area than that which 
they enclose. A city is the fixed abode 
of most of those who inhabit it, and its 
first function is to provide for their 
safety and the orderly conduct of their 
affairs. But it remains an armed camp 
if it does not include also the concentra- 
tion of economic, administrative, and 
cultural functions for an area extending 
at least over. a radius equivalent to a 
convenient day’s journey. 

Some great commercial cities have out- 
lived their zenith. But Venice and Bruges 
and Luebeck survive. Cities have some- 
times fallen from their glory to lie fallow, 
as it were, for generations, yet have as- 
sumed new importance in changed cir- 
cumstances, each on a somewhat different 
basis of international economic signifi- 


cance from that of its former height. 
In our time, new forms of communication 
and transport affect the status of great 
seaports as centers of foreign commerce 
and finance; but by their very existence 
these cities have become the nuclei of 
industries and services for their hinter- 
lands and can long survive as such even 
if smaller ports with few natural ad- 
vantages should become strong competi- 
tors because of their strategic situation, 
or if a greatly increased aviation should 
deprive them of much of their interna- 
tional importance as terminals of travel. 
Thus, Hamburg and Boston and Liver- 
pool are evolving into centers of industry, 
even though they enjoy no special ad- 
vantages other than the historically 
conditioned size of their populations and 
of their economic institutions. 

To emphasize the point: whatever else 
a city may be, it is always a point of con- 
centration for the activities of a large 
surrounding area. When cities were 
‘founded’ in older times, it was either 
by incorporating an existing town with 
established functions, or by the choice 
of a site that provided for the needed 
concentration of functions previously dis- 
tributed over a number of smaller centers. 
Most cities are expanded market towns 
that first attracted visitors from afar at 
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certain times of the year. Others have 
arisen to provide shelter for pilgrims 
coming to visit a religious shrine; yet 
others to shelter previously scattered 
organs of administration. 

The International Settlement of Shang- 
hai grew up around a few foreign ware- 


houses conveniently situated at the mouth ° 


of the Yangtze to serve the great valley 
of that river as a foreign outlet; but its 
continued existence as a part of Greater 
Shanghai is not conditioned exclusively 
by the ability of the foreign houses to 
remain in business. 

Great cities tend to be centers of polit- 
ical control. As they grow in wealth 
and power, they come to overshadow the 
more ancient seats of government; and 
even when these remain the administra- 
tive centers of national government, 
“the city’’ exercises essential controls 
through a variety of unofficial channels, 
or so weakens the central government as 
to deprive it of an effective exercise of 
functions which, theoretically, belong 
to government but are now in part exer- 
cised through banks and other non- 
political agencies. In this sense, prac- 
tically all the large port cities, which 
are not also seats of national government, 
are parasites upon the healthy growth of 
the state. This is, of course, even more 
true where, under colonial and semi- 
colonial regimes, the port city is an organ 
of foreign exploitation. Yet even in these 
circumstances new influences making for 
national strength may spring out of the 
cosmopolitan seaboard city. The relative 
safety and opportunities of cultural ad- 
vance offered by the large city may con- 
tribute toward the growth of national 
spirit, often stemming a process of cultural 
and political decline that had set in even 
before the encroachment of foreign im- 
perialistic forces. This certainly has been 
true in China, whose national revival in 
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recent decades would be unthinkable 
without the impetus to progressive think- 
ing afforded by the foreign settlements and 
concessions, parasitical though, in the 
main, these may be judged to have been. 


There is a tendency to over-emphasize the inter- 
national political aspects of Shanghai. Foreign 
control is likely to obscure the significant réle being 
played by this treaty port in the internal drama 
of present-day China. In the long run, perhaps, the 
most significant change in the forces underlying 
political issues in Shanghai is the increasing partici- 
pation of a growing community of Chinese in the 
foreign way of life. This westernizing tendency 
may be observed, for example, in occupational habits, 
whether those of the business man or factory worker, 
in economic and social organization, in political 
ideas, in domestic arrangements, and in standards of 
food, clothing, housing, and recreation.' 


The belief that social life in the Yangtze 
Delta, either under Chinese national con- 
trol or under pressure from Japan, will 
revert to an old-time Oriental level, 
disregards the trend and examples of 
cultural history. 


II 


Assuming, then, that Shanghai, in 
spite of the present disruption of its 
normal functions, has certain elements of 
permanence as a community, we may 
briefly examine some of the essential con- 
ditions of its reconstruction. These are 
largely independent of the exact nature 
which the government of the city may 
assume after the end of the present war 
and the degree to which control will pass 
out of the hands which now hold it. 
They reside largely in the organic needs of 
an urban community, and can neither be 
removed nor set aside by arbitrary de- 
cisions. 

One condition is that the problems and 
tasks of city government be envisaged in 


1 William W. Lockwood, Jr., ‘The International 
Settlement at Shanghai,’’ American Political Science 
Review, XXVIII (December, 1934), p. 1030. 
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relation to the needs of the community 
itself and not only to those of larger 
political entities, whether the nation or 
the powers enjoying special privileges by 
right of conquest. Insofar as the govern- 
ment of Shanghai is divided into separate 
political units (the International Settle- 
ment, the French Concession, and Chinese 
Shanghai) it may be said that it has not 
as yet achieved real cityhood at all. It 
has certain resemblances to a metropolitan 
area, but it is not a metropolis. Further- 
more the problem of creating an effective 
independent administration for part of 
that area, without regard to the organic 
cohesion of the whole, is insoluble. A 
modern city government cannot function 
without waste if its activities are limited 
to only a part of the closely built-up 
urban area that constitutes the setting 
of a single though large and heterogeneous 
community. 

This does not mean that a modern city 
must necessarily have a completely unified 
political control over the whole metro- 
politan area. Municipal reformers not 
so long ago held that such control over 
all the area vitally affected by a city’s 
economic life is essential to a proper 
administration of its services. This view 
is no longer so widely held, chiefly because 
it has been falsified by the success with 
which other arrangements have in recent 
times ensured efficiency and progress in 
the case of many of the world’s leading 
metropolitan areas, including Greater 
New York and Greater London. It is 
possible to distinguish between services 
that must be centralized for efficiency 
(main arteries of communication), and 
services that can be separately admin- 
istered without damage to the metropoli- 
tan community at large (water or electric 
power supply). Over many large metro- 
politan areas spreads a network of con- 
trols, partly vested in separate units of 
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government, partly in the state govern- 
ment, partly in common metropolitan 
administrative agencies and joint boards 
that exercise specific functions either in 
the area as a whole or in overlapping 
sections of it. Such a set-up may not be 
ideal in either theory or practice; but it 
works and often is preferable to a unified 
political control that could be achieved 
only by dictatorship and an avoidable 
disregard of historically important local 
differences. 

The fact, therefore, that an entirely 
unified political control over the whole 
area which now comprises Greater Shang- 
hai and the rural and suburban surround- 
ings which interact with its economic life 
is highly improbable for the near future, 
does not exclude the possibility of evolv- 
ing a fairly efficient system of city govern- 
ment in which national, local, and even 
international agencies may have a part. 
The real difficulty, for Shanghai, is not 
the distribution of administrative control 
over several political bodies but the lack 
of precision in the demarcation of their 
respective powers, and the lack of energy 
with which thus far some of these bodies 
have exercised the powers which un- 
questionably are theirs. Indecison has 
marked not only the extent to which at 
various times the National Government 
of China has asserted its claims to final 
authority—declaring the International 
Settlement and the French Concession to 
be merely ‘“‘special areas’’ for limited 
purposes of administration—but also the 
attitude of the two foreign civic authori- 
ties toward the limits of their respective 
powers. 

As Justice Feetham has pointed out, the 
constitution of the International Settle- 
ment is practically the same now as in 
1866, when it occupied less than one-third 
of its present area and had a population of 
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only 2,200 foreigners and 90,000 Chinese.” 
Because of the difficulty of securing amend- 
ments, the actual machinery of the munic- 
ipal government has not only remained 
inadequate to the many needs of a modern 
city but has at times forced the Council to 
interpret its powers in ways clearly at 
variance with the interpretations placed by 
the Chinese Government upon the rights 
of the foreign governments on whose 
behalf these powers were being exercised. 
On the whole, however, the administra- 
tion of the Settlement has been char- 
acterized in recent years more by a desire 
not to raise new issues than by an arbitrary 
use of power; and it is largely from this 
unwillingness, motivated by the policies 
of the respective home governments, that 
the Council's major difficulties have 
arisen in its effort to give the Settlement 
a sound and progressive modern ad- 
ministration. 

From another standpoint it may be 
said that the main problem of municipal 
administration is the rapid growth of 
Shanghai in population, trade, and build- 
ing. A large city always is the occasion 
of controversy between the local ad- 
ministrative body, concerned mainly with 
the interests of local groups, and the 
machinery of state government, which 
cannot permit a monopoly of local in- 
terests in the control of a metropolitan 
district; for that control by its very nature 
affects the welfare of a much larger area if 
not of the state as a whole. Because 
many of the conflicts between overgrown 
urban centers and the interests of the state 
at large are practically insoluble, es- 
pecially when these centers are also the 
seats of financial control over many forms 
of rural enterprise, some reformers regard 
all large cities as evils to be kept within 
limits by state policy. 

* Report to the Shanghai Municipal Council, I 
(1931), 62. 
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Others, perhaps more realistically, have 
come to the conclusion that the largeness 
of cities is not necessarily a social evil. 
The seemingly insoluble problems of 
many of the large metropolitan districts 
arise, rather, from the fact that legislative 
bodies and administrative agencies are 
often incapable of dealing wisely with the 
exceedingly complex tasks which such 
agglomerations of humanity present. If, 
as is usual, the system of local government 
is antiquated, and a number of bodies with 
conflicting responsibilities attempt to act 
on the same problems, we get conflicts of 
authority which may endanger even the 
most obvious needs of the community. 

In Shanghai this typical difficulty is 
aggravated by the fact that great national 
and international issues loom behind the 
usual clashes between local authorities. 
The recent destruction of property in 
Shanghai, for example, was probably no 
greater than that in Tokyo after the earth- 
quake in 1923. Yet Tokyo was recon- 
structed almost without friction, under 
the direct administration of the state, 
which was able to entrust the task to a 
man of genius, the late Viscount Goto, 
who had studied municipal government 
in Europe and America and for many 
years had been active in the administrative 
reform of the capital. In Shanghai, both 
administrative readjustment and physical 
replanning will probably have to take 
place under much more difficult circum- 
stances. Apart from the distribution of 
legal jurisdiction over several bodies, the 
respective local authorities do not possess 
collateral powers extending uniformly 
over the whole areas under their control. 

As far as the International Settlement 
is concerned, it suffers from inability to 
tax the unearned increment which its 
services create, in more than a fraction 
of the area that is really benefited; nor 
can it plan important services without 
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International Settlement, as in so many 
large and congested cities, is the disparity 
between land values and the incomes of 
the great majority of the people. This 
evil can be eradicated only by the physical 
decentralization of the city—that is, a 
gradual equalization between the use 
values of land included in the central city 
area and those of surrounding areas. It 
is here that the unfortunate limitation of 
powers has its direst consequences. Even 
the extension of roads from the Inter- 
national Settlement to the adjoining 
suburban areas, accompanied by a partly 
disputed exercise of police power, has 
failed to make residence or the location 
of enterprise in the outskirts as safe and 
convenient as it is in the area under un- 
disputed control of the Municipal Council. 

Unless there should be a unification of 
political control, the International Settle- 
ment will remain a refuge and a center of 
attraction for large numbers of people. 
Since it may not be able to secure the 
additional powers necessary for an effec- 
tive plan of decentralization, the question 
should be raised whether it is not, per- 
haps, possible to limit the influx of pop- 
ulation and in this way to create the 
necessary conditions for a reduction of 
artificially high land values and for an 
enlarged program of planned services to 
the community. 

Another method of lessening congestion 
would be for the International Settlement 
to acquire from the Chinese Government, 
instead of the present unsatisfactory 
partial pywer of control over a consider- 
able adjacent area, complete control over 
one or more strictly limited ‘‘satellite’’ 
areas, not necessarily adjacent if means 
of communication are provided. Great 
improvements and economies probably 
could be achieved if the International 
Settlement were able to plan a complete 
center of industry on hitherto undeveloped 
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land, with all the services indispensable to 
efficient and inexpensive conveyance of 
power, transportation, storage, and other 
needs. More important, a satisfactory 
solution of Shanghai's housing problem 
probably is not possible without a low- 
cost and therefore large-scale residential 
development, for which there is no room 
within the present limits of the Settle- 
ment. The construction of a model 
residential suburb for families of limited 
means (though not necessarily the very 
poorest) would serve many purposes of 
good government that need hardly be 
enumerated. Even the school question 
would be brought closer to a satisfactory 
solution if school provision for the 
children of Chinese residents in the 
International Settlement could be made in 
close proximity to a large residential 
unit, on inexpensive land, and related to 
other services needed to ensure the health 
and wholesome environment of the young. 

Whether such a project would in its 
entirety have to be constructed and 
financed by the municipal authority itself 
may be open to discussion. Certainly, 
it must be planned as a unit to fulfill the 
purpose here envisaged. Probably some 
method by which the taxpayers would 
retain the unearned increment of the land 
values but a large part of the cost of 
development and home construction 
would be placed upon private enterprise, 
both Chinese and foreign, would best 
meet the situation. 


V 


The problems incident to Shanghai's 
congestion, overcrowding of homes, un- 
suitable uses of land and properties, and 
large numbers of houses unfit for human 
occupation, cannot be solved by any single 
measure or procedure, however generous 
and well-planned. There remain many 
problems that require special treatment. 
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Within the municipal settlement means 
of transit obviously are in great need of 
improvement. The haphazard growth of 
Shanghai has made for a street plan that 
can be improved only by replanning and 
elimination of the existing dams to the 
flow of traffic. 

Congested areas in some instances can 
be reconstructed without a lessened occu- 
pancy, as has been done by the London 
County Council, through the limitation 
of permitted land uses and the building 
of tenements. While ‘‘model’’ homes 
cannot be provided in the built-up parts 
of the Settlement, at least a minimum of 
shelter, light and air, cleanliness, and 
decency in their surroundings can be 
provided for that great majority of the 
people who cannot afford to pay more 
than they now do for shelter and who 
cannot be shifted far from their present 
location. 

For workshops and small factories, now 
interspersed with residential quarters and 
causing inefficiency, insanitation, and loss, 
suitable accommodation can be provided 
through large-scale construction. Even 
the smallest industrial shop can, by suit- 
able large-scale provision, be helped to 
function economically under greatly im- 
proved conditions and with the use of 
services now unobtainable. Such a con- 
centration of small industries has for the 
community at large the advantage of 
making much more practicable than at 
present the enforcement of sanitary and 
industrial codes, fire prevention, regula- 
tion of traffic, and other requirements of 
an orderly conduct of business. It would 
also facilitate a more adequate control 
of the labor market in the public interest 
and thus be of advantage to both em- 
ployers and wage earners, as yet without 
any modern machinery of hiring. 

Concentration of industrial premises 
and decentralization of residential sections 


also would give the authorities a much 
better control than now over the labor 
relations of casual laborers who, instead 
of drifting through the community, could 
be directed through regular channels to 
opportunities for employment. In this 
way dangerous convergences of unem- 
ployed workers and the drifting of 
individual work seekers through the 
community could both be obviated. (Em- 
ployment exchanges connected by tele- 
phone with model garden suburbs in 
such cities as Antwerp and Frankfort 
allow even for dock laborers an orderly 
process of hiring, instead of the disorderly 
aggregation of work seekers at the dock 
gates which still obtains in many other 
cities. When not called to work at his 
main occupation, the registered dock 
laborer in these cities remains at home, 
tending his allotment, or engages in some 
other useful occupation.) 

Another problem that can be dealt 
with only by special provision is that of 
the large umber of transients and of 
individuals without dependents, attracted 
by the work opportunities of a commercial 
port. No matter by what measures the 
influx of transients may possibly be 
reduced, it is obvious that a modern city 
administered for efficiency and social wel- 
fare will provide housing accommodation 
of a suitable kind for this group in one or 
more suitable locations. 

Some years ago, a Chinese architect 
developed an admirable plan for a central 
market in the International Settlement, 
to be connected both with existing trans- 
port facilities and with subsidiary mark- 
ets. Some such plan, related to whatever 
reconstruction or decentralization of resi- 
dential neighborhoods may be contem- 
plated, should become a part of the 
general key plan for the future develop- 
ment of the Settlement. 

The International Settlement has made 
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beginnings with provision for the recre- 
ational needs of the people, but, because 
of the many difficulties, to an extent that 
compares very unfavorably with such 
provision in other large colonial cities. 
The requirements of sanitation and of 
wholesome outdoor enjoyment alike point 
to the need for providing in the develop- 
ment plan for recreation areas of different 
kinds and size. In some instances the 
removal of insanitary homes and small 
factories would provide for convenient 
small neighborhood parks and play- 
grounds. The planning of new residential 
areas and schools would give opportunities 
to anticipate more fully the needs both 
of the present and future. But more 
heroic measures are needed to make up 
for past neglect in this respect. One of 
them, unquestionably, is the conversion 
of the only remaining large open space 
in the Settlement, the race course, into a 
popular recreation area (which it already 
is to some extent when not used for racing) 
and the removal of the privately owned 
race course to another part of the Settle- 
ment area. 

Civic pride can be raised, experience 
has shown, by paying attention to the 
appearance and location of public build- 
ings. This applies not only to new 
structures but also to the improvement of 
the surroundings of existing ones. The 
treatment of temple yards and the ap- 
proach to shrines in Japanese cities, no 
less than the more ambitious settings 
created in Western cities for schools and 
other public buildings, offer many exam- 
ples of relatively inexpensive means to 
achieve an object that has as yet hardly 
been recognized at all by the Municipal 
Council as a major claim on its budget. 
Or perhaps it would be fairer to say that 
the rate payers who elect the Council 
have paid all too little attention to ques- 
tions that assume a permanent interest 
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in the community such as only continuous 
residence over more than one generation 
will elicit. Too many of them, and 
especially those most influential among 
the foreign residents of Shanghai, still 
remain transients in spirit if not always 
in fact. As such they put up with incon- 
veniences and with a drabness in their 
surroundings that is entirely unnecessary, 
since it can be obviated by careful plan- 
ning and by occasional replanning as 
opportunities arise—almost without cost 
when the effect of such improvements on 
the value of adjacent business properties 
is taken into account. 

To return to more elementary needs, the 
introduction of a modern system of poor 
relief and of treatment of offenders obvi- 
ously is impossible as long as large masses 
of the poor live in slums, and even those a 
little better off cannot give their children 
a reasonably safe environment. It is 
perhaps not to be expected that in the near 
future the International Settlement—or, 
for that matter, any city in China—can 
provide in a modern way for the treat- 
ment of destitution and of delinquency. 
Preventive work is impossible, not so 
much because of the generally low eco- 
nomic status of a large part of the popula- 
tion, but because the prerequisites for 
effective methods of individual and tamily 
adjustment do not exist in the structure 
of the community and its physical plan. 


VI 


From this mere indication of some of the 
outstanding problems we are thus brought 
back to the fundamental issue, that of the 
livelihood of the people. The destruc- 
tion of property and the exodus of indus- 
trial enterprises in the last few years add to 
a deficiency in this respect which long has 
made Shanghai, though one of the richest 
ports of the East and world-famous for 
the luxury of its night life, also an apt 
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illustration of unrelieved suffering and 
degradation in modern society. The dif- 
ference of Shanghai from other large port 
cities in these respects is, of course, one of 
degree and not of kind. As elsewhere, a 
comparison of recent conditions with 
those of two or three decades ago will 
show unmistakable progress toward a 
more persistent and generous treatment 
by the community of the needs of its 
weakest members. But progress in Shang- 
hai, because of the political situation in 
which the three municipal authorities 
have had to operate, has not been as rapid 
as in other cities, both Chinese and 
foreign. The fundamental problem is 

not one that can be solved by administra- 
"tive measures alone but only, as every- 
where, by a substitution of social for 
narrowly selfish aims in the conduct of 
business and in the operation of every 
agency that affects the fortunes of the 
many. 

In comparison with other metropolitan 
centers, Shanghai has retained not only an 
antiquated city government but also an 
antiquated objective in city government 
and in the pursuit of gain by private 
corporations and individuals. It has 
achieved neither that relationship between 
classes which permits each to function 
with some security and satisfaction nor 
that relationship between city and hinter- 
land which permits a wider area to share 
in the wealth accumulated in the shelter 
of the foreign settlement. Students of the 
class struggle often overlook the equally 
important struggle between adjacent re- 
gions with divergent economic interests. 
The labor of undernourished peasants 
competing for jobs in Shanghai so fiercely 
as to bring wages for many of them below 
a subsistence level is so inefficient as not 
to be a cheap labor. Yet it is the ex- 
istence of this group, which despite the 
fluctuations of its size and of the labor 
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requirements of Shanghai industries is 
always much too large to be absorbed, 
that is primarily responsible for the low 
level of life in that city. Its mass poverty 
stands in the way of improvements that 
cannot be brought about without in- 
creased public expenditure. 

While it is no part of the Municipal 
Council's responsibilities to aid directly 
in the raising of that level and in the 
reduction of that poverty, nevertheless it is 
possible for the community of the Inter- 
national Settlement to protect itself some- 
what against the encroachment on its 
security of a condition produced, on the 
one hand, by the greed of employers who 
could afford to improve labor conditions 
and, on the other, by the helplessness of 
masses of people driven to the city by the 
even more hopeless economic conditions 
in their home communities. 

In short, the area from which this low- 
paid labor is drawn to Shanghai, and to 
the International Settlement in particular, 
must be brought within the economic 
orbit of Shanghai, so as to become a 
source of decent, self-respecting working 
people rather than of human outcasts 
willing to sell their labor for a starvation 
wage. The key to the situation lies in 
the building up of a modern system of 
communications and in decentralizing 
enterprises not linked on sound economic 
grounds to the city with its terrible costs 
in comfort, health, and life itself. The 
region around Shanghai is as obviously 
underdeveloped as the city is over-con- 
gested. What is needed is an organic 
interrelation between town and country 
such as we find in the great metropolitan 
communities of the West. 

The shadow cast by a metropolis upon 
the surrounding countryside is, of course, 
of mixed hue. Just to the south of 
Shanghai, what was once a marsh between 
the Whanpoo River and Hangchow Bay 
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has been drained and cultivated in 
response to the city’s demand for food, 
to become one of the richest areas in 
China.* So also much of the region to 
the north and west has benefited both 
from the market which the metropolis 
affords for its products and from its 
absorption of surplus manpower. This, 
however, has not apparently become a 
source of remittances from city to village— 
in contrast with the way in which the 
Chinese settlements overseas have been 
benefactors of their home communities in 
China. Villages in Kuangtung and 
Fukien, from which many sons have 
gone forth to Singapore, Bangkok, or 
Manila, are dotted with modern schools 
and modern homes; but it can hardly be 
said that the villages of Kiangsu and 
Chekiang, that have sent their sons to 
Shanghai, reflect modern influences at all. 
Except for an occasional motor road and 
for telephone posts, they appear much 
as they must have looked a century ago. 
In other words, the relation of Shanghai 
to its rural environment resembles that 
of many port cities in European colonies 
which, seen from the water front, may 
seem more modern than the less advanced 
old port cities of the mother country, but 
the cultural influence of which extends 
only a few miles into the interior. 

A distinction is necessary between the 
importance of Shanghai for the Yangtze 
Valley with its 750,000 square miles— 
about one-half of the area of China proper 
—and the delta area of about 50,000 square 
miles. To the larger region Shanghai 
is bound by commerce and finance; for 
the nearer surrounding area it is the prin- 
cipal industrial and cultural center as 


* George B. Cressey, ‘“The Fenghsien Landscape: 
A Fragment of the Yangtze Delta,’’ Geographical 
Review (1936), p. 396. 

‘John E. Orchard, “Shanghai,” 
Review (January 1936), pp. 11-12. 
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well, storing its surplus products and 
processing them both for export and for 
home consumption, serving it with skilled 
and technical labor, and absorbing its 
surplus of unskilled labor. 


Vil 


The question of Shanghai's future is 
closely bound up, then, with the question 
whether in spirit and in function it will 
remain predominantly a foreign element 
or whether it will be more fully absorbed 
into the economic life of China. Such 
flexible plans for future development as 
those of the great modern port cities in 
the West are alien in purpose and in 
application to a community which, by its — 
very mature, cannot purposefully serve 
the welfare of a much larger geographical 
area. Everything that has been said 
above concerning particular objects of 
reform and reconstruction falls to the 
ground unless it be conceded that the 
future of Shanghai must be envisaged 
as being bound up with that of China— 
or at least that large part of it from which 
it draws so much of its wealth. 

Not only the survival of Shanghai in 
its present magnitude but its future 
growth may be expected as a high prob- 
ability because of the city’s geographical 
situation in one of the richest agricul- 
tural regions of China. In a period of 
peace and orderly progress, undoubtedly 
the investment of capital in this region 
and the improvement of its methods of 
agricultural production and distribution, 
so long retarded by external causes, will 
proceed at a rapid pace. Quite regardless 
of whether large-scale processes will to 
any considerable extent supersede the 
individualistic practices which now rule 
and whether production will shift more 
in the direction either of domestic use or 
of export, the ratio of means of production 
to manpower will undoubtedly increase 
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until something like the norm in Western 
countries—one unit of urban and mainly 
industrial for one of rural and mainly 
agricultural—will have been reached. 
If modernization, instead of merely bene- 
fiting foreign interests, should lead to a 
more widespread prosperity of the rural 
population, a further large impetus will 
be given to the demand for such manufac- 
tured goods as the port city is best able to 
produce. 

The British Parliament and the Ameri- 
can Congress should wake up to the fact 
that their responsibility for the govern- 
ment of the International Settlement of 
Shanghai is facing them with a question 
to which there are only two possible 
answers. Either the Settlement must be 
administered, with such Chinese and 
Japanese participation as may be politi- 
cally unavoidable, as a definitely colonial 
dependency and given the same thor- 
oughly efficient, sound administration 
as is applied to Singapore or Manila; or 
it must definitely be abandoned as an 
impossible task. There can be no middle 
way if the now generally accepted sense 
of duty toward the welfare of a subject 
community is to be respected. As indi- 
viduals, the foreign members of the 
Municipal Council of Shanghai, and the 
consular officers who are the agents of 
national authority, have rendered burden- 
some services in trying circumstances, not 
always sufficiently recognized by their 
compatriots; but the task set them by 
their home governments has been neither 
clear-cut nor capable of practical fulfill- 
ment. They cannot, within the limits 
of the powers entrusted to them, produce 
a municipal government of which they 
and their fellow citizens can be proud. 

Cities cannot be administered as wholly 
independent political units except where 
they enjoy all the prerogatives of a state. 
They are nuclei of specialization for 
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economic processes that must of necessity 
extend over a much larger area. The 
best governed cities today are those which 
integrate in an inclusive policy and plan 
for the whole community a variety of 
functions for their respective hinterlands. 
Their unsolved problems arise from the 
difficulty of blending these functions in 
an organic whole, not from incapacity 
to render the services needed by their own 
citizens. Their inner conflicts reflect divi- 
sions of interest that are national rather 
than local. Exploitation of one class by 
another is most severe where the interests 
of citizens are not rooted in the city itself, 
but have larger stakes in common with 
groups outside. For, within the city, 
contrasts of class interests are softened 
by the common stake in its prosperity. 

In the International Settlement that 
common stake has never been allowed to 
develop with sufficient force to influence 
disruptive national and class interests. 
Suggestions have been made above which, 
from the standpoint of Shanghai’s tradi- 
tions, may seem fantastic; but this is 
only because foreign residents in 
Shanghai have never come to identify 
themselves with the city’s welfare as 
Londoners do with that of London or 
Bostonians with that of the New England 
capital. It was impossible for them to 
do so. A few concessions, under the 
stress of dangerous friction with Chinese 
interests and national sentiment, was the 
most that could be expected of them—at 
least, of the more influential groups that 
control the International Settlement’s 
economic and political life. The situa- 
tion may change considerably when large- 
scale Western economic operations in 
Shanghai will have been dislodged by 
Asiatic competition, under whatever na- 
tional auspices. Even a relatively large 
community of Westerners in the Inter- 
national Settlement, composed of small 
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tradesmen, of professional people, techni- 
cians and others whose economic power 
remains within relatively narrow limits 
may be expected to play an entirely 
different role from that of the large 
foreign corporations and business houses. 
A historian has observed that ‘‘the 
smaller and poorer the city, the more 
effective was [in medieval Europe] the 
democratic tendency among the artisan 
class and the greater was the probability 
that the Patriciate would be forced to 
broaden the basis of oligarchic govern- 
ment.'’® 

The inability of the International Settle- 
ment of Shanghai to arrive at a modus 
vivendi between foreign and Chinese resi- 
dents does not lie in an inevitable clash 
between foreign and national interests. 
It lies in the power of the small group of 
foreign “‘economic royalists’’ to impose 
its will upon indigenous and foreign 
residents alike. If this power should be 
removed, the cosmopolitan composition 
of the Settlement’s population would 
offer no insuperable obstacle to a harmo- 
nious cooperation of the whole citizenry 
in the upbuilding of a progressive, modern 
community.* Reconstruction and reform 
are not primarily matters of vast expendi- 
ture, such as require the participation of 
privileged groups. They are, rather, in 


5M. V. Clarke, The Medieval City State (London, 
1926), p. 39. 

* Closer acquaintance shows the falsity of the 
opinion sometimes drawn from superficial observa- 
tion that the foreigners in Shanghai ‘‘act as one 
classless social group.’ (Fortune, January 1935, 
p. 102.) While many business employees naturally 
try to identify their own interests with those of the 
firms that employ them, there are large numbers of 
foreigners, long resident—and by no means only 
Russians—who regard the city as their home and 
deplore the inadequacies of its government and the 
degradation of so large a part of its population. 
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the first stages, matters of common 
intent. 


Reconstruction is a matter of detail. It calls not 
only for wide plans and assertive action but also for 
the particular care of this little village and that little 
hamlet. . . . Saint Theresa, visiting a stricken city, 
said to the citizens: ‘‘You need a hospital, and here 
ate two pennies."’... The first great clue to the 
problem of reconstruction in ruined areas is in the 
care of the children.’ 


It is the monstrous indifference of 
Shanghai to the suffering of children that 
will live in the memory of men when the 
history of the era now passing will be 
told. The sweatshops of the Interna- 
tional Settlement where child slaves work 
until late into the night at occupations 
dangerous to limb and life, the hovels 
where high rents force families to crowd 
together in single unventilated rooms, the 
lack of schools and playgrounds and even, 
in some neighborhoods, of the most 
elementary public sanitation, the toler- 
ance of vice—these are shadows of a 
foreign rule which every decent citizen 
in England and in the United States, 
made aware of the facts, will repudiate 
as acceptable conditions of a continuing 
privileged position of their respective 
countries in China. The future of Shan- 
ghai rests on the determination of the 
Western world to give that city’s children 
at least that bare chance to survive which 
it affords the children of the most humble 
in its own communities.® 


7 Patrick Geddes and Gilbert Slater, Ideas at War 
(London, 1917), pp. 171, 173. 

8 Since this article was written, the administra- 
tive and social problems of Shanghai have reached 
an even more acute phase; and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations has initiated two important new 
studies of the situation. The first of these, ‘‘War- 
time Economic and Social Developments in Shang- 
hai,’’ by Robert W. Barnett, is now in press. 
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I 


LTHOUGH the Malthusian the- 
ory is of little importance in the 
United States where interest is 
becoming increasingly centered upon a 
decline rather than an increase in popula- 
tion, and where resources exist which 
almost astound the world, some of the 
outlying territories of the United States 
present a marked contrast to this. Puerto 
Rico which is politically a part of the 
United States would offer as good an 
opportunity for testing the principle of 
Malthus as China, India, or Java. It 
operates as a small separate economy, 
where birth control is of no consequence, 
and where there is a rapidly growing 
population. 

The purpose of this paper is not to prove 
that there is a law of population, nor to 
prove that the Malthusian principle 
necessarily operates in Puerto Rico, but 
to emphasize the seriousness of the 
population problem facing the people of 
this island, and to point out some of the 
rather striking implications of Malthus’ 

* Since writing this paper the preliminary figure 
of 1,869,245 has been announced by the Bureau as the 
population of the island for 1940. It will be noted 
that this figure differs by only about 15,000 from that 
suggested for this year. This 1940 figure clearly bears 
out the fact that an increase in growth is taking place. 
During the last decade the percentage of population 
growth is greater by several percent than those per- 
centages of the previous censuses. During the last 
ten years Puerto Rico’s population increased 21.1 
percent compared with about 6.5 percent for the 
United States. The population density per square 
mile is now about 550. No change in the general 
position taken in this paper is necessary on account 
of this tentative figure. 


doctrine which appear when considering 
this problem.' 

Before discussing Malthus’ theory with 
relation to Puerto Rico, it is first neces- 
sary to give a few of the important facts 
about the relation of the number of people 
to the island’s resources, and to say a 
word about the economic condition of 
the Puerto Rican people.? 


II 


It is evident that population growth in 
Puerto Rico has already caused an ex- 
tremely poor relation to exist between 
natural resources and number of people. 
The island is about thirty-five miles wide 
and one hundred miles long and contains 
only 3,435 square miles. In this small 
space live almost two million United 
States citizens. In comparative size, 
Puerto Rico has about the same number 
of square miles as Delaware and Rhode 
Island together, and its population is 
about the same as that of the State of 
Washington and that of Florida. In 
number of people, Puerto Rico far exceeds 
that of states in the Mountain group, and 
most of those in New England. With a 
population of 1,723,335 at December 1935, 
its density had reached 507 per square 
mile.* Its present density is probably 


1 Although the island has now been U. S. territory 
for about forty years, not one published study has 
appeared which is devoted specifically and entirely 
to the population problem. 

21 am indebted to the Columbia University Press 
for permission to use the data contained in the tables 
and other material which appeared in my publication, 
The Puerto Rican Migrant in New York City, 1938. 

3 Census of Puerto Rico, 1935. The Bureau computes 
density on the basis of 3,400.06 square miles. 
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over 540 per square mile. This figure is 
far in excess of the densities reported for 
such countries as Japan and Italy.‘ In 
1935, there were only one and one-third 
acres of total land per capita.’ Since 
about three-fourths of the island's surface 
is mountainous or irregular, the number 
of persons per cultivated mile is 1,650 
or more. ® 

The scarcity of land is greatly accentu- 
ated by the way in which it is held. In 
1930 about one-third of all the improved 
land was held in farms of over 500 acres 
in size.’ Except for a few deposits of 
clay and a small amount of manganese, 
there are no commercial mineral resources. 
Furthermore, geologists state that there 
is little chance that either coal or oil will 
ever be discovered on the island.* The 
timber has long ago been used up and 
lumber now has to be imported. In 
short, a great scarcity of land already 
exists in relation to the number of people 
and the island is practically without 
mineral resources. 

Puerto Rico should not be compared 
with highly-industrialized areas, since 
it is almost entirely an agricultural 
country. There are, on the island, a few 
small industries directly connected with 
agriculture and the growing of fruit. 
There will also be found several factories 
making such articles as buttons and hats. 
One of the largest industries, not related 
to agriculture, is needlework. A large 
part of this work is home-sewing and 
the garments are cut in New York and 
sent to the island to be finished. On 
account of the fact that wages are notori- 


*See Table 3. 

5 Puerto Rico contains approximately 2,200,000 
acres. 

® Source: D. DeGolia, Tariff Problems of Puerto 
Rico, p. 69. 

7 J. E. McCord, Types of Farming in Puerto Rico, 
p. 22. 

8H. A. Myerhoof, Geology of Puerto Rico, p. 124. 
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ously low, this industry has been regarded 
as parasitical and one without promise 
as a means of supporting the island’s 
population in a satisfactory or adequate 
manner. No one can predict what future 
development will take place on the island, 
but since it lies in the tropics and since in 
1930 over forty percent of its population 
was illiterate, there is a serious doubt as 
to whether, at least for a long time, any 
highly-industrialized state may be pos- 
sible. It seems significant that up to the 
present time there has never been a country 
lying at the same latitude as Puerto Rico 
which even approaches a highly-indus- 
trialized state. 

Not only is there a great scarcity of 
resources relative to population, but the 
one-money-crop system of sugar makes 
Puerto Rico dependent upon outside 
sources for food. Before the island be- 
came a part of the United States, it was 
far from self-supporting. At present 
Puerto Rico cannot give up its money 
crop of sugar and revert to the growing of 
food for its people. The reason for this 
is that ‘‘with but seven-tenths of an acre 
(of arable land) per person, crops of low 
average value per acre will result in low 
income and a consequent lowered stand- 
ard of living.’’® Population has appar- 
ently increased with each development 
of productive capacity resulting from 
the introduction of American capital and 
industrial methods. The island presents 
an example of an agricultural economy 
which is unable to feed itself. Actually, 
with the exception of Hawaii, it has the 
highest imports per capita of any place 
in the world.!° 


*U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Puerto Rico Experi- 
ment Station, Report, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, 1935, 
p- 4. 

10 Pyerto Rico, Commercial and Industrial, published 
by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce of 
Puerto Rico, 1934, p. 3. 
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became a part of the United States. The 
rate of growth during the last period of a 
little less than six years was 1.95 percent 
per year. At the time of the American 
occupation, it was approximately 1.5 
percent per year. 

Since there is no immigration to Puerto 
Rico, the population growth in recent 
years is due to natural increase. Although 
important differences in the rates are 
undoubtedly due to the faulty registration 
in the earlier years, the birth rate shows 


Ill 


A far more serious problem even than 
that of the poor relation of resources ard 
present numbers just described, is the 
growth in population now taking place 
on the island. Table 1 shows the growth 
in the population of Puerto Rico from 
1765 tO 1935. 

The American occupation took place 
in 1898 and a census was taken in 1899. 
The last census taken was at December 1, 
1935. In this period of about thirty-six 


TABLE 1 


PopuaTION oF Pugrto Rico 1765 To 1935* 

















a a INTERCENSAL PERIOD 
YEAR POPULATION 

Number Percent Years Months 
1935 (Dec. 1) 1,723,534 179,621 11.6 5 8 
1930 (Apr. 1) 1, $43,913 244,104 18.8 10 3 
1920 (Jan. 1) 1,299, 809 181,797 16.3 9 84 
1910 (Apr. 15) 1,118,012 164,769 473 10 5% 
1899 (Nov. 10) 9535243 154,678 19.4 12 
1887 798, 565 66,917 9.1 IO 
1877 731,648 148,340 25-4 17 
1860 583, 308 1355394 30.2 14 
1846 447,914 117, 863 35-7 14 
1832 330,051 109,159 49-4 17 
1815 220, 892 65,466 42.1 15 
1800 155,426 85,176 121.2 25 
1775 70,250 25,367 56.5 10 
1765 44, 883 




















* Source: Census of Puerto Rico, 1935, p. 1. 


years, the population increased more than 
eighty percent. Up to 1930, the increase 
per decade has been about eighteen 
percent. An unusual rate of growth took 
place in the period of five and two-thirds 
years, between the regular census of 1930 
and the special census taken in 1935. 
The rate of growth for this relatively 
short period was 11.6 percent. If the 
census figures can be taken as accurate, 
there has been an increase in the rate of 
growth in each decade since the island 


a large increase and the death rate a de- 
cline. During the years 1900-1904, the 
average birth rate per 1,000 was 29.0 
and the death rate was 26.4. In the 
years from 1931 to 1936 the average birth 
rate was 40.4 and the death rate 20.5. 
This compares with a birth rate of about 
17 and a death rate of a little over 11 for 
the United States. A comparison with 
the recorded rates of other countries 
shows that Puerto Rico has one of the 
highest birth rates of any country in the 
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world from which statistics are avail- 
able." 

Table 3 shows the figures of reported 
densities of selected countries as com- 
pared with Puerto Rico. The rapid 
increase in the population density of 
Puerto Rico is brought out by a com- 
parison of the present figure of 506.8 per 
square mile in 1935 with figures of the 
previous census years. In 1899, soon 
after the American occupation, the num- 
ber of people per square mile was only 








280.3. In the period from the census of 
TABLE 2 
Annuat Rate or Poputation GrowTH IN Pugrto 
Rico 1n Sgrecrep Pgriops 1877-1935 
RATE OF 
PERIOD YEARS | MONTHS | ,ChOW™ 
PER YEAR* 
1877 to 1887 10 ° .88 
1887 to 1899 12 ° 1.48 
1899 to 1910 10 5% 1.$4 
1910 tO 1920 9 8} 1.56 
1920 tO 1930 10 3 1.69 
1930 tO 1935 5 8 1.95 














*The geometric mean has been used to de- 
termine these rates. 


1930 to the latest census, 1935, a period 
of a little less than six years, the density 
per square mile increased from 454.0 to 
a figure of 506.8. 

Puerto Rico is rapidly approaching the 
density of Java.'® If the growth con- 


" Birth and death rates for Puerto Rico will be 
found in the Annual Reports of the Commissioner of 
Health of Puerto Rico. For comparison with other 
countries see U. S. Vital Statistics, 1937, and other 
years. 

12*The overall density of population (of Puerto 
Rico) is about 510 per square mile, exceeded only in 
such industrial countries as Belgium and the Nether- 
lands and in such agricultural countries as Java, and 
some of the islands in the various West Indian group. 
. .. The density per square mile of cultivated land is 
about 1,500, almost the same as that of Java. But 
Java has a greater diversification of crops than 
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tinues the density of Puerto Rico may 
equal that of Java in only twenty-five 

ears. Table 2 showed that the rate of 
increase per year from 1920 to 1930 was 
1.69 perceat and the rate of increase from 
1930 tO 1935 was 1.95 percent per year. 
For ease in calculation, let us assume that 
a fair estimate of the present rate of in- 
crease is 1.8 percent per year. If Puerto 


TABLE 3 


PopucaTion Density or Pugrto Rico CompargsD 
with TuHat or OrHer Countrizs* 








POPULATION 

COUNTRY DENSITY PER 

SQUARE MILE 
ES, SSSR eR Sar mee 822 
ES: Sees are 694 
ern oe 641 
ee ere $07 
EES CELE ERTS TERE 491 
RE ees Ce ae 446 
RINNE 0 65k 855 Linens eeu om os 4.0 351 
MRC b Ds aces cciscebhavhisss 349 
on Sas iy eee err ee eee go 
I NS Wi os Se ONE ces 42 








* The figure for Puerto Rico is that based on the 
census of 1935. The U. S. figure is based on the 
U. S. Census estimate for 1934. Other figures are 
taken from the Report of the Puerto Rican Experi- 
ment Station, 1935, and represent estimates for 
1934 and 1935. Such figures are not always com- 
parable and are at best only approximations. 


Rico continues to grow at this rate, the 
population and density will be as follows: 














YEAR POPULATION re 
1940 1,884,000 554 
1950 2,2§2,000 662 
1960 2,692,000 792 








Puerto Rico and a greater proportion of its land culti- 
vated by and for its inhabitants. Therefore the 
effective density of population in Puerto Rico is per- 
haps the greatest in the world. Earl P. Hanson, 
“The Dilemma of Puerto Rico,’’ Science and Society, 
1, No. 4 (Summer 1937), p. 501. 
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IV 


Abysmal poverty describes the condi- 
tion of the mass of the Puerto Rican 
people. Before the recent wage and hour 
law, a survey by the Department of 
Labor of Puerto Rico showed that about 
one-half of the 70,000 workers studied, 
earned ten cents per hour or less." In 
the needlework industry a few years ago 
a woman often did well to earn ten cents 
per day. Actual hourly rates in com- 
parable industries are often only one-third 
or one-fourth of those found in the conti- 
nental United States. With these 
wages, as has been pointed out, the worker 
must spend a part of his income for im- 
ported food from the United States. 
Unemployment, which has been accentu- 
ated by the great depression, existed in a 
chronic state before this period. In 
Ponce, the island’s second largest city, 
one report showed that in 1929 about 
47 percent of the men investigated were 
either totally or periodically unem- 
ployed.'® In 1934 it was estimated that 
roughly one-third of the working popula- 
tion were unemployed.’? As late as 
1936, it was calculated that 82 percent 
of the people were on relief in one form 
or another.'® 

Health conditions on the island corre- 
spond to the conditions of overcrowding, 
malnutrition, and extreme poverty. 


18 Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico, Annual 
Report, 1934-35, Pp. 40-41. 

4 U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bulletin 118, The Employ- 
ment of Women in Puerto Rico, p. 2. 

15 Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico, Report, 
1934-35, P- 42- 

1% V. §. Clark, Brooking Institution Report, 
Puerto Rico and Its Problems, pp. 49-50. 

17 Hanson, op. cit., p. 499. 

18E. Gruening, ‘“The Outposts of Our Empire,"’ 
New York Times, Sept. 30, 1936. This figure was 
that of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
in Puerto Rico. See also D. Bourne, ‘‘Puerto Rico's 
Predicament,”’ Survey, July 1936. 
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Puerto Rico appears to have the highest 
death rates from tuberculosis of any 
country in the world for which statistics 
are available.'® A majority of the people 
suffer from some form of parasitical dis- 
ease. In some of the villages, it has 
been found that ninety percent of the 
people have hookworm, a disease which 
could be largely eliminated by the wearing 
of shoes and other sanitary precautions.?° 
The infant mortality rate for the island 
is twice that of the United States. 

Equally bad are housing conditions. 
Thousands formerly living in the rural 
districts have begun to take up life in the 
slums of the larger cities. Near the 
outskirts of a large city such as San Juan, 
houses are often built on waste land and 
the water may stand under them most 
of the time.*!_ Almost every study of the 
Department of Labor has stressed the 
poor condition and overcrowding of the 
workers in their homes. Especially de- 
plorable is the condition of the rural home. 
Here it is not uncommon to find eight 
or ten people, perhaps of two families, 
crowded together in one small hut.” 

Up to this time no relief or rehabilita- 
tion program has been able to do more 
than to apparently postpone what ap- 
pears to be the beginning of the disintegra- 
tion of this economy. During the last 
few years, relief on the island has assumed 
rather large proportions. The appropria- 
tion for public works alone by the present 
administration in Washington was greater 


19 Mandry Costa, M.D. ‘‘Epidemiology of Tuber- 
culosis in Puerto Rico, Puerto Rican Journal of Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine, Vol. IV, July 1928. 
This rate for 1936 was 305.6 per 100,000. Annual 
Report, Commissioner of Health, op. cit., 1936-37. 

20 Walter C. Earle (Rockefeller Foundation) 
American Journal Tropical Medicine, x, 120. 

*1 Descriptions of housing conditions in Report of 
Puerto Rican Relief Administration by James R. Bourne, 
Aug. 19, 1933 to Aug. 31, 1934, pp. 17 ff. 

22 See Clark, op. cit., p. 20. 
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than the entire investment of American 
capital in the sugar industry on the 
island.* In the space of a few years, 
the Federal Government spent something 
like $70,000,000 for relief and reconstruc- 
tion. Puerto Rico does not pay taxes 
to the Federal Government; taxes collected 
in the United States on its tobacco are 
refunded to the island and it is allowed 
to retain the tariff which it collects on 
imported articles. Despite these facts, 
it is doubtful that the island itself can 
support any adequate program of relief 
for its people. If relief were offered with 
substantially the same requirements as 
some of our Eastern States, three-fourths 
of the people might prove eligible for 
benefits. 

In studying the optimum population, 
an attempt has been made to set up the 
four fundamental factors of an economy 
as land and natural resources, state of 
arts, population, and standard of living.** 
If any analysis could be made on such a 
basis for Puerto Rico, it would show that 
a relatively large increase in number is 
yearly being added to an economy which 
has long since passed any concept of an 
optimum population. 


V 


Although Malthus retained the geo- 
metrical and arithmetical ratios in the 
later editions of his famous essay, many 
interpret it to mean that there are certain 
fundamental tendencies in population 
growth and in the increase in subsistence. 
“It is the constant tendency in all ani- 
mated life to increase beyond the nourish- 
ment prepared for it.’’* Although 
admitting that there is in man, as in all 


*° The appropriation was near $40,000,000. D. 
DeGolia, op. cit. estimates the investment of Amer- 
ican capital in the sugar industry at $30,000,000. 

* For example, H. P. Fairchild. 

*6 Everyman's Edition, p. 5. 
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animal life, a potential capacity to 
reproduce, some of the critics saw in the 
theory of Malthus only a hypothetical 
rate rather than the actual rate at which 
populations did increase. Although they 
scoffed at his apparent failure to forecast 
the marked improvements which later 
took place in agriculture, the sciences, 
market organization, and transportation, 
he did, however, realize that improve- 
ments in agriculture could be made, and 
that specialization could take place which 
would provide food from other lands, 
but he did not think that these facts 
would disprove his theory. It is not 
clear just what idea Malthus had of 
subsistence—whether only food or some 
standard of necessaries and conveniences 
in addition to food. In many places 
in the Essay the idea of food is clearly 
stated or implied. It is now commonly 
believed that pressure of numbers has 
proved to be more upon a standard of 
living than upon actual subsistence. In 
many countries, social ambition, the 
growing independence of women, psycho- 
logical factors such as the fear of child- 
birth, the desire to give fewer children 
exceptional advantages, and the con- 
stantly increasing standard of consumption 
are more powerful as checks to growth 
than subsistence. Malthus realized that 
there were other forces which would run 
counter to his principle. He spoke of the 
fact that the rich have fewer children 
than the poor; but, again, he did not 
think that this would invalidate his 
general conclusions. Malthus has also 
been accused of relating the gratification 
of the sex instinct to an increase in the 
number of children. He completely left 
out, of course, what we now call ‘“‘birth 
control.’” Any attempt to build a law 
of population upon the Malthusian prin- 
ciple and apply it to countries calls for 
an assumption that there will be no 
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dynamic factors, such as a change in the 
state of arts, and broadens the conception 
of the preventive check. 

There is, however, a vast difference 
in the necessary modifications to be 
made in Malthus’ theory when it is 
applied to a European country and to one 
such as Puerto Rico. As we examine 
Malthus’ theory, there seems to be little 
difference between the island and the 
condition of over-population, with its 
poverty and suffering, which Malthus 
thought would eventually befall England. 
First, one of the factors upon which 
Malthus built his theory was the rate of 
increase. Malthus spoke of a country 
doubling its population in twenty-five 
years.2® At the present rate of growth, 
Puerto Rico will double its present popu- 
lation in about thirty-five or forty years. 
For a normally constituted population, 
the maximum birth rate might be near 
45 and the death rate 15.27. Puerto Rico 
comes close to this maximum. The 
‘‘power of population’’ of which Malthus 
wrote means that in Puerto Rico the 
present one and three-quarter million 
people will within a relatively short time 
become three and one-half million; and 
within the life span of one person, this 
population could become, if not checked, 
seven million. 

Due to reasons already given, it seems 
almost certain that no industrial expan- 
sion, at least in the near future, compar- 
able with that which took place in Europe 
during the last century can be hoped for 
in Puerto Rico. The importation of 
foreign capital for agriculture will not 
go on. So long as Puerto Rico is an 
agricultural country, the possibility for 
inventions and discoveries as a means of 
employment is greatly lessened. 


26 Everyman's Edition of Essay, p. 8. 
27 These are rates suggested by Taussig, Principles 
of Economics (1921), vol. 2, p. 227. 
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Not only did industrialization permit 
population growth in a country suck as 
England but also a vast exchange of com- 
modities was built up. Thus, through 
trade Europe was fed by means of land in 
America and other parts of the world. 
Puerto Rico has already built up its 
exchange of sugar for food and other 
necessities. One-half of the island's 
entire wealth is accounted for because 
of this industry alone.** It is difficult 
to see how the principle of what is com- 
monly termed ‘‘comparative advantage’’ 
can be carried much farther to provide 
additional food. Even the market for 
the island’s sugar rests partly at least on 
an artificial tariff structure, as Puerto 
Rico could not sell its sugar at the present 
time in the world market because of 
higher costs. 

In Puerto Rico an actual concept of 
subsistence, as we ordinarily understand 
the term, becomes a reality. This applies 
to a majority of the island's people. 
This is particularly true for the rural 
peasant, or ‘‘Jibaro.’’ The main diet of 
the masses is rice and beans. Many still 
gobarefoot. Arural peasant’s knowledge 
of the outside world may not extend 
farther than that gained from a trip to a 
nearby town. Equally bad is the plight 
of the worker who has migrated to the 
cities. Here, poverty is also found which 
almost beggars description. 

The factor of birth control, which has 
nullified the Malthusian doctrine in the 
minds of many, will be of much less 
significance in Puerto Rico than in most 
countries. An important reason for this 
is that such a practice conflicts with the 
cultural attitudes of the Puerto Rican 
people. Perhaps the chief difficulty for 
its operation lies in the low standard of 
living. Puerto Rico has serious problems 


28B. W. and J. W. Diffie, Porto Rico—a Broken 
Pledge, p. 201. 
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of illegitimacy and homeless children. 
About one-third of the marriages on the 
island are of a consensual nature.?® There 
is a vast difference in the incentives to 
limit the size of the family in Puerto 
Rico and in the United States or Europe. 
If the standard of living could suddenly 
be brought to a high level, the birth rate 
would decline. On the other hand, if 
population grows at anything like its 
present rate, it will be increasingly diffi- 
cult to improve the standard of living. 

There exists a fair amount of evidence 
that there is a tendency, as Malthus 
claimed, for Puerto Rico's population to 
grow up to the increase in the subsistence 
provided. With the American occupa- 
tion, came a great increase in productive 
power. Improvements were made in agri- 
culture, especially in the sugar cane 
industry, and the island was absorbed 
into the tariff structure of the United 
States which permitted the island's sugar 
to be sold in the continental market. 
V. S. Clark, in probably the most valuable 
study which has been made about the 
island, comes to the following conclu- 
sion :*° 

The reason why Porto Rico's population has in- 
creased more than twice as fast as that of the British 
islands may be found in the relatively rapid economic 
development . . . under existing conditions the popu- 
lation multiplies to the subsistence limit as deter- 
mined by the relatively low living standard of the 
tropics. 


This statement was made prior to the 
growth in population which took place 
between 1930 and 1935. The increase 


29 R. C. Foerster, ‘‘Racial Problems Involved in the 
Immigration from Latin America and the West 
Indies,"’ Bulletin, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1925, p. 38. 
A good description of some of Puerto Rico's social 
problems of illegitimacy and homeless children is given 
by Helen V. Bary, “‘Child Welfare in the Insular 
Possessions of the United States,’’ U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Part 1, pp. $4-64. 

* Clark, op. cét., p. xxv. 
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in the rate of growth during each decade 
since the American occupation and the 
growth in absolute numbers during this 
period have already been given. 

Although not stated in these words, 
Malthus’ theory rests upon his conception 
of a subsistence theory of wages. If 
wages increase and living becomes easier, 
then we may expect the population also 
to increase. In time, the increased supply 
of labor will cause wages to decline. It 
may be seriously questioned whether the 
real wages of the working class in Puerto 
Rico have increased much since the 
American occupation. This condition 
may be true, it is maintained, despite the 
admitted improvements which have been 
made in health, education, and sanitation. 
On the island there is a general opinion 
that the condition of the agricultural 
worker may actually be worse today than 
it was in 1898. Apparently unemploy- 
ment has become more persistent. Diffie 
states that unemployment has increased 
from seventeen percent of the working 
population in 1898, to about twenty-eight 
percent in 1920, and to thirty percent in 
1930.9! This author raises a question 
as to whether or not there has been any 
improvement in the condition of the 
masses by calculating that the laborer 
spent 104 days of his year in 1928 paying 
for imported food as compared with about 
70 days in 1897.** Thus far, no adequate 
statistical study has been made which 
would show the changes which are taking 
place in real wages on the island. So 
great is the contrast between conditions 
at the time the United States took posses- 
sion of the island and present conditions 
that it is doubtful that a satisfactory basis 
for comparison could be arrived at. All 
that is definitely known is that the worker 


5! Diffie, op. cit., p. 166. 
* Diffie, op. cét., pp. 176ff. 
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lived under extremely poor conditions in 
1898 and continues to do so now. 

The rate of growth which took place 
between 1930 and 1935 is of particular 
interest. During this period the island 
suffered one of the most destructive of the 
hurricanes which have occurred through- 
out its history, which caused considerable 
relief to be sent to the island. This was 
also the period in which the depth of the 
great depression occurred. When relief 
from Federal funds became general, as 
has been said, about eighty percent of the 
island’s population was receiving aid of 
one form or another. In this period, 
however, we find the highest rate of 
growth in half a century. (See Table 2.) 
Such figures call to mind the prediction 
of Malthus with reference to the poor 
laws of England. Probably no one will 
ever prove the relation between relief 
and the growth in population, but the 
census for 1940 may bring out interesting 
data for speculation. 

From what has been said of the lot of 
the masses in Puerto Rico, the need for 
political and social reforms is apparent. 
Although students of the island’s econ- 
omy realize that with conditions as they 
are the large-scale sugar production must 
be continued, the benefits from it could 
be given only to Puerto Ricans instead 
of to interests outside the island, and some 
sort of an equitable distribution of these 
benefits might increase the welfare of the 
masses. Even with reforms of this kind, 
however, it is regrettably true that any 
such increase in welfare will be greatly 
offset by the current growth in numbers. 

Believing that over-population in Eng- 
land was the cause of poverty and suffering 
and that a mere change in social institu- 
tions would prove only an expedient, 
Malthus saw a preventive check as the 
only lasting solution to the population 
problem. Industrialization and emigra- 
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tion were to him only temporary measures. 
Any country which relied upon trade 
and imported its food, he thought to be 
in an unsafe and undesirable position. 

Many plans have been proposed to 
remedy Puerto Rico’s economic situation 
—among them, loans, revision of tariffs 
against the island, changes in the coast- 
wise shipping law, and emigration. De- 
sirable as all of these proposals may be 
for the Puerto Rican people, there may be 
some truth and reality in Malthus’ teach- 
ing that in the end they would prove for 
the most part to be only temporary meas- 
ures. For example, even if Puerto Rico 
were permitted to buy food in cheaper 
world markets, where possible, and con- 
tinue to sell its sugar in a tariff-protected 
market, such a benefit might easily be 
offset in a few years by an additional 
growth in population. Emigration as a 
remedy for an over-dense population is 
as old as the study of population; yet, 
experience has not shown one instance 
where it was a lasting solution. It is 
granted, however, that to some extent it 
would relieve pressure. 

The Puerto Rican, moreover, is faced 
with the greatest difficulties in migrating. 
So fac it has not been possible to find a 
home for people of the lower economic 
class in any of the South American coun- 
tries. Some of the neighboring islands 
are already densely populated, the stand- 
ards of living are as low, if not lower in 
some instances than those found in Puerto 
Rico, and the Puerto Ricans are unable 
to compete with labor from Jamaica and 
Haiti. There is considerable evidence 
that Spanish-speaking countries in Central 
and South America prefer immigrants 
from Europe rather than from Puerto 
Rico. Although it is true that Puerto 
Ricans, under our present laws, may enter 
the United States without restriction, 
only a small group so far have been able 
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to migrate, and this migration has been 
almost entirely to the Harlem and Navy 
Yard sections of New York City.** Prob- 
ably no other cultural group in New York 
City lives under more unfavorable condi- 
tions than do these migrants. Although 
many thousands may be expected in the 
course of time to come to the United 
States, the majority will be unable, be- 
cause of poverty, to leave the island no 
matter how much more unfavorable the 
economic conditions may become. 

As in the days of Godwin and Malthus, 
many Puerto Ricans see in political in- 
justices the entire cause of their ills. 
A few years ago a movement for inde- 
pendence gained great force on the island. 
Granting that these injustices do exist, 
whatever truth there is in the law of 
diminishing returns as applied to an 
agricultural country such as Puerto Rico, 
which Malthus implied if he did not 
state clearly, will operate regardless of 
any political change. The most impor- 
tant truth which Malthus saw in his 
principle was that a mere change in social 
institutions will not prove to be a perma- 
nent solution if population continues to 
grow. Despite other modifications, 
Malthus adhered to this position to the 
end. 

As time goes on the tenets of Malthu- 


33] have discussed this migration in The Puerto 
Rican Migrant in New York City, op. cit. 
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sianism may stand out more clearly. It is 
difficult to see how a population of per- 
haps one or two million more people 
can, within a relatively short time be 
superimposed on this small island econ- 
omy. Malthus thought he saw this 
same condition facing England, but he 
was wrong. Any prediction as to the 
future condition of Puerto Rico may 
likewise be wrong. Some sort of syn- 
thetic food suitable for a tropical country 
may be developed. In spite of present 
indications, industrialization may actu- 
ally take place in Puerto Rico. These 
forebodings of Malthusianism may fade 
away. Unless something of an unusual 
and unpredictable nature does occur, the 
problem of numbers and how to provide 
for them will have a profound influence 
upon the island and its people in the near 
future. Malthusianism in Puerto Rico 
is by no means proved; yet the logic of 
the island’s dilemma seems clearly to be 
that assuming that no marked improve- 
ment can be made in agriculture and that 
a high state of industrialization is not 
possible, and also granting that most of 
its people are now on practically a sub- 
sistence level, the present rate of popula- 
tion growth must be slowed down by 
some lessening of the birth rate, or else 
disease, suffering, and a higher death 
rate will be more in evidence as positive 
checks against the increase in population 
now taking place. 
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ESTERN civilization seems 

strongly motivated by a de- 

sire to achieve a standard of 
civilization that is higher than the one 
currently enjoyed.* This coveted im- 
provement appears possible to some 
peoples only through military power. 
These peoples are willing to sacrifice 
bread for bullets, liberty for lebensraum, 
in return for possible achievements worthy 
of their naticnal pride. Other nations 
have devoted their energies to more 
peaceful ends, seeking to enjoy freedom 
and economic security, though neglecting 
to prepare an adequate defense of these 
privileges. Most individuals as a part 
of this civilization hope to order their 
lives toward a happier future. The routes 
may be devious, the individual’s sphere 
may be limited, and the ends still distant, 
but most individuals are yet aware that 
certain goals have been sought during 
their life times. 

Planning in this general sense merely 
means that objectives have been pro- 
jected and the approach anticipated to the 
best of the planner’s ability. The effec- 
tiveness of this or any sort of planning 
depends upon the talent of the planner 
and the tools at his disposal. While it 
would be absurd for a day laborer to 
employ a staff of trained technicians to 
plan his personal finances and activities, 
it is equally stupid for governments and 
their agencies to ignore the possible 


* This attempt to apply the principles of planning 
to low-rent housing is taken in part from the author's 
Urban Low Rental Housing and Public Finance, a Dis- 
sertation Presented to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Yale University in Candidacy for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1939. 


benefits that can be obtained from formal 
planning. Such planning is based 
squarely upon a realistic plan for achiev- 
ing the desired ends. This sort of plan 
would envision the necessary techniques 
and organization before they are needed; 
it would integrate the elements of par- 
ticular activities and coordinate them 
with other types of activities; and it 
would project the proposed action over a 
sufficiently long period of time. Even 
if the necessary allowance is made for 
errors in human judgment, there is little 
room for argument that the activities of 
American governments are but poorly 
integrated and coordinated at the present 
time. It is thus a platitude to suggest 
that low-rent housing, together with 
most public services, could make more 
effective use of public funds if these 
activities were thoroughly planned. Be- 
fore presenting a general outline of pos- 
sible planned assistance to low-rent 
housing and suggesting some minimum 
requirements of a plan for this type of 
housing, it would be well to point out 
that planning may be regarded from the 
viewpoint of at least two levels, func- 
tional levels and administrative levels. 


LEVELS OF PLANNING 


It is obviously true that the highest 
functional level of planning is a deter- 
mination of the values of human conduct, 
i.e., planning the basic ideals, the philo- 
sophical concepts of individual and 
collective morality, and the social and 
economic ideology. These ideals are not 
planned by the state under a democratic 
form of government, rather the state is 
merely part of a larger scheme for achiev- 
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ing the ideals common to individuals. 
Legislatures do not deliberately plan the 
social and economic ideology; they reflect 
the prevailing ideology. This is in direct 
contrast to the ‘‘planned economy’’ of 
totalitarian states which tends to place 
the determination of proper ideals in the 
hands of a dictator or a very few men. 
At the other end of the functional scale 
of planning is the preliminary step that 
must precede any attempt to formulate a 
realistic plan. This step is the gathering 
and analyzing of necessary data, and is 
logically followed by the engineering 
plans of individual projects, housing 
projects for example. The next higher 
functional level is the integration of all 
similar projects within some specialized 
field. The fourth level is then the planned 
coordination of many specialized fields 
so that integrated activities will supple- 
ment each other in a single plan of govern- 
ment action. It is on this fourth level 
that the financing of public services 
demands some sort of budgeting so that 
funds may be anticipated and allotted 
according to a predetermined need. These 
four levels of planning may be conven- 
iently designated as administrative plan- 
ning to distinguish them from that sort 
of planning which partakes more and more 
of the character befitting a ‘‘planned 
economy."’ Planning in the United 
States that rises above the level of admin- 
istrative planning ceases to conform to 
the requirements of a realistic plan for 
the lung run. It is for this reason that 
attention here is directed toward improv- 
ing conditions as they are, rather than 
building Ivory Towers for low-rent 
housing. 

Turning now to the possible levels of 
government on which functional plan- 
ning may take place, it is only necessary 
to point out that these are the familiar 
national, state, and local units. Mention 
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should be made of the national region that 
is intermediary between nation and state, 
as well as the metropolitan region which 
takes its boundaries from the influence 
of urban centers. A relatively micro- 
scopic area, the neighborhood, also has a 
useful place among the administrative 
levels of planning. Any given public 
service can thus be planned on all four 
functional levels, as well as on different 
administrative levels. 


PLANNING LOW-RENT HOUSING 


The application of planning theory to 
low-rent housing involves at least two 
major steps that include all four func- 
tional levels of administrative planning. 
The first step is the preliminary one of 
analyzing and forecasting housing trends, 
while the second step is the preparation 
of a plan which includes developing tech- 
niques and organization as well as pro- 
viding the necessary financial assistance. 

Analyzing and forecasting housing trends. 
The analysis and forecasting of housing 
trends are the woof and warp around 
which the fabric of housing plans must 
be woven. Analysis implies the critical 
investigation of affairs as they are, while 
forecasting inquires what changes may 
be expected. Data that are necessary 
for planners of low-rent housing include 
a knowledge of the population, with its 
changes in growth and geographical 
distribution, as well as changes in the 
size and composition of the family. Plan- 
ners must also be appraised of consumer 
tastes in housing, purchasing power and 
its distribution, and customary family 
expenditures for shelter. Some European 
and much United States PWA housing 
demonstrates either ignorance of what 
families of low income can afford, or 
stupid and extravagant disregard of these 
limits. The pattern and changes in resi- 
dential, industrial, and commercial land 
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usage will likewise have to be investi- 
gated to determine the most satisfactory 
location for housing projects and their 
reconstructed environment. Real prop- 
erty inventories and studies of the cost 
and distribution of public services are 
essential in determining the need for 
housing and the public cost of poorer 
housing. The city of Boston, for exam- 
ple, has sufficient data on which to base 
a reasonable conclusion about the com- 
parative costs of public services in slum 
and nonslum areas. The plausible argu- 
ments that these costs will tend to decline 
due to the effect of better housing on 
health and behavior patterns would be 
more palatable to the public if such 
assertions were garnished with a few 
appetizing statistics. If the point of 
departure is unknown, certainly there is 
reason to doubt the claim of distance 
traveled. Analyzing and forecasting 
housing trends merely lay the foundation, 
and this may best be accomplished with 
at least federal supervision in order to 
render the data comparable. While the 
1940 census promises to contain several 
new sorts of information that will be 
valuable to the planners of low-rent 
housing, cities and states will have to 
supplement available data to obtain an 
adequate basis for widespread housing 
activities. Since these lower administra- 
tive levels are to be the direct beneficiaries 
of low-rent housing, it is only fair that 
they bear the larger part of the cost of 
such additional data. It cannot be over- 
stressed that careful investigation on this 
lowest functional level will strengthen 
the assurance that can be placed upon the 
ensuing plan. 

Preparing a Plan: (1) Developing Tech- 
niques and Organization. The process of 
preparing a plan for low-rent housing 
may be conveniently divided into two 
general categories: developing the tech- 
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niques and organization, and providing 
the financial assistance. Land usage, 
construction, social rehabilitation, and 
administration are the four important 
elements of planning techniques and 
organization. The most beneficial land 
usage requires consideration of how to 
utilize the site of a particular housing 
project and where to locate this site in a 
given city or town. There is implied 
some reasonable solution of the problem 
of these two types of sites: relatively high 
priced land where slum dwellers are now 
concentrated, and relatively low priced 
land farther from the workers’ place of 
employment. The more lasting solution 
to this problem is rehousing on the former 
slum sites in associated groups large 
enough to be called a neighborhood. If 
private enterprise will undertake neigh- 
borbood rehabilitation, then there is good 
reason to rehouse the lower incom: 
groups on cheaper land while the former 
slum sites are being utilized by the higher 
income groups. Land-use planning is 
thus a problem in itself, and it is being 
approached in a piece-meal manner in 
all but a few American cities. There 
also remains for consideration the equally 
difficult task of coordinating this plan 
of land usage with zoning ordinances, 
parks and playgrounds, service and trans- 
portation utilities, and the possible de- 
centralization of industry. 

Techniques and materials for the con- 
struction of low-rent housing are better 
developed than systematic land usage. 
for both private industry and public 
agencies have made remarkable strides 
in providing new materials or better 
adaptations of commonly used materials. 
Channels of distribution, however, are 
sorely inadequate. One of the functions 
of housing agencies is to experiment and 
develop construction materials independ- 
ently and in cooperation with private 
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enterprise. A very important choice must 
be made between less durable materials 
that yield more houses, and more durable 
materials that yield fewer though better 
dwellings. Partial mobility of dwelling 
units is another factor to be considered, 
and one that may enhance the value of 
public investment in housing. Too little 
experimenting has been done in the 
United States with cheap and partially 
prefabricated housing; hence it is a pre- 
mature conclusion that the present stand- 
ards of material are the most suitable. 
Labor as well as materials must be con- 
sidered by the planner of housing. The 
relatively high hourly wages in the 
construction trades present a challenge 
to the planner who is trying to make the 
public dollar go as far as possible. Eng- 
land and Sweden found that more employ- 
ment at lower hourly wages were very 
acceptable in lieu of highly seasonal 
employment at better hourly wages. 
Jobs that are standardized on minimum- 
efficiency levels and the more overt con- 
struction rackets have for some time 
needed reform in the direction of freer 
competition. Need for coordination of 
private and public housing activities is 
as apparent in the field of labor problems 
as in the field of construction materials. 
Furthermore, certain restrictive measures 
are necessary in all communities in order 
to prevent fraudulent and insanitary 
building practices. Greater simplicity of 
codes and more basic uniformity is un- 
questionably desirable, but this planning 
will probably continue disorganized due 
to legal barriers and inertia. 

In addition to planning for the most 
advantageous land usage and construc- 
tion standards, it is necessary to plan for 
the social rehabilitation of those re- 
housed. The first task is to develop some 
plan of tenant selection in order to secure 
the most beneficial use of public funds. 
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Minimum planning here requires at least 
income and rent restrictions. The maxi- 
mum-income restrictions must be set low 
enough to exclude those able to pay higher 
rents and to prevent direct competition 
with private enterprise, while the mini- 
mum-income restrictions must be set 
high enough to assure the projects of a 
partially self-liquidating character. Rent 
restrictions guarantee that the public 
housing shall actually be low-rent hous- 
ing. When these plans have been made, 
there remains the more important task of 
providing the techniques and organization 
for tenant education. It is regrettable 
encouragement to the ‘‘coal-in-the-bath- 
tub’’ school of housing to move former 
slum dwellers into housing projects with- 
out benefit of education and orientation. 
Such supervision implies a corps of pre- 
viously trained social workers who can 
teach these tenants the use of their new 
environment, and secure their cooperation. 
But this is only the first step, since the 
poorer health and behavior patterns of 
slum dwellers clearly indicate the need for 
physical and social rehabilitation. 

The crucial issue in low-rent housing 
is whether the health and social behavior 
of former slum dwellers will be improved 
under their new environment, and if so, 
how much. Low-rent housing cannot 
be justified, except as public charity, 
unless there is an improvement in health 
and social behavior commensurate with 
the public subsidy. Public housing ofh- 
cials are prone to speak of low-rent 
housing in this regard as a fait accompli, 
but until more positive evidence is pre- 
sented on health and behavior, the success 
of low-rent housing cannot be resolved. 
The improvement of health and behavior 
patterns calls for the coordination of 
low-rent housing with the various public 
and private social agencies. Such coordi- 
nation must begin in the cities and can 
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profitably spread to state and national 
levels. 

Selection of proper administrative units 
is the fourth and last step in the planning 
of techniques and organization for low- 
rent housing. Housing projects are 
essentially local in nature; hence it is 
desirable that local control be early estab- 
lished. It is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the city is not the lowest 
level of government on which planning 
can be profitably undertaken. Experi- 
ments with neighborhood units indicate 
the desirability of creating neighborhood 
authority to resist the encroachments of 
slum and blighted conditions. This is a 
particularly necessary assurance to private 
enterprise if it is to complement public 
efforts in eliminating those conditions. 
Certain financial privileges can also be 
granted to quasi-public housing bodies 
such as limited dividend corporations 
and housing cooperatives. It is essential 
that a local housing authority be created 
to administer local public housing activi- 
ties and to supervise quasi-public housing 
bodies. Integration of the lower adminis- 
trative levels by state housing and plan- 
ning bodies should improve the general 
efficiency of both higher and lower levels. 
Supervision by the federal housing agency 
can further enhance administrative tech- 
niques and organization, due to the 
widespread experience of the federal 
agency. While the United States Hous- 
ing Authority has done most of the plan- 
ning of low-rent housing, it is desirable 
that the flow of ideas and authority be 
equalized in the direction suggested, after 
the local authorities have gained more 
experience. In addition to these admin- 
istrative units already mentioned, the 
metropolitan region and the national 
region have a place among the units of 
planning for low-rent housing. Their 
function is advisory and they are definite 
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steps toward integrated administrative 
planning. 

The planning of land usage, construc- 
tion, social rehabilitation, and units of 
administrative control has been discussed 
without special reference to any particular 
functional level of planning. It must be 
apparent, however, that these types of 
activities can be planned on the second, 
third, and fourth functional levels. It 
was pointed out that the analysis and 
forecasting of housing trends occupies 
the first level of administrative planning. 
Engineering plans of individual housing 
projects belong to the second level. 
These plans must consider not only the 
physical, but the social welfare of those 
affected by the low-rent housing. These 
plans of the second level can then be 
integrated into a master plan for a single 
specialized field. The process of such 
integration occupies the third functional 
level of planning, and the result is an 
internally consistent plan for all low-rent 
housing. The more difficult task then 
follows. It is the fitting of a compre- 
hensive low-rent housing plan into the 
general administrative plan. This fourth, 
and highest level of administrative plan- 
ning implies that the functions of low- 
rent housing are integrated with other 
public services such as recreation, health 
and sanitation, education, zoning, streets 
and highways, transportation, and others. 
All functional levels are thus included in 
planning the techniques and organization 
for low-rent housing. 

(2) Providing the Financial Assistance. 
In order to complete the plan for low-rent 
housing, at least one other very important 
element must be considered. Analyzing 
and forecasting housing trends together 
with developing techniques and organiza- 
tion are merely academic exercises without 
some realistic plan for providing financial 
assistance. There are three main prob- 
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lems to be considered in planning this 
assistance to low-rent housing: the amount 
of the aid, the division of responsibility 
for raising the funds, and the methods of 
granting the assistance. The amount of 
public funds that will be expended for 
low-rent housing depends upon the need, 
the ability and willingness of the public 
to pay the bill, and the demonstrated 
success of low-rent housing in combating 
the ills it is designed to remedy. The 
need for low-rent housing is closely 
related to the ability and willingness of 
the public to bear the expenses, because 
need is a relative concept that is de- 
termined with reference to the standard 
of living. The wise planner will there- 
fore measure need by a standard of living 
that is not far removed from the standard 
of living enjoyed by those who must pay 
the bill. Extravagant claims of need by 
public officials and reformers show their 
tenderness of heart—a wholly admirable 
quality—but are a sad commentary on 
their willingness to be realistic. It is 
plausible to suppose that the USHA ex- 
periment in low-rent housing will demon- 
strate the degree to which such housing 
can be expected to improve health and 
social behavior. After definite conclu- 
sions have been reached, it will be logical 
to grant additional sums in proportion 
to the actual degree of improvement. 

Division of responsibility must be 
integrated with the amount of financial 
assistance to be given low-rent housing. 
Since public housing benefits the local 
community most directly, it follows that 
heavy financial responsibility should be 
imposed upon the municipalities. This 
is not only just, but furnishes a stronger 
motive for the economical operation of 
the housing projects by the local authori- 
ties. The responsibility of the metro- 
politan region, the state, and the nation 
is likewise manifest, though in a diminish- 
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ing degree. It is true, however, that na- 
tional governments throughout the world 
have had to take the initiative as well as 
furnish the greatest share of the financial 
assistance to housing. This is a conse- 
quence of war and depression. Public 
housing received its greatest impetus 
throughout the world during periods of 
economic and political emergency, when 
the resources of national governments 
appeared the only ones strong enough to 
bear the added burden. It is desirable, 
nevertheless, that states and cities bear a 
proportionately larger financial responsi- 
bility as the scope of low-rent housing is 
widened. If the amount of aid and the 
division of responsibility have been an- 
ticipated, there still remains to be con- 
sidered the methods of supplying this 
assistance. 

These methods include five types of aid: 
tax exemptions, funds, land, materials, 
and labor. Tax exemptions involve no 
direct outlay by the public, but neither 
are they burdenless. The danger in wide- 
spread use of tax exemptions is that their 
burden may easily escape the careful 
consideration that is given other pro- 
posals that require disbursing a given 
sum. Most American cities are today 
overburdened with tax exempt property 
and ready to clean the slate of such ex- 
emptions. Tax exemption for low-rent 
housing is justified only as a temporary 
expedient, and there is much need of 
coordinating this sort of financial as- 
sistance with overt public expenditure. 

The provison of funds for low-rent 
housing is the financial field in which the 
planner will find most need for his talent. 
Funds may be supplied as non-repayable 
grants or as loans. Grants are of two 
different types: lump sum grants given as 
capital donations, and periodic grants 
supplied as annuities for current ex- 
penses. Lump sum grants have been 
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found to be immediately stimulating, but 
are a severe financial drain that frequently 
lines the pockets of enterprising builders. 
Such grants may also be made retrospec- 
tively, as for example when PWA housing 
loans were written off for at least forty- 
five percent of the original investment. 
Such large write-offs are obviously due to 
poor planning, and the most that can be 
said for any type of lump sum grant is that, 
if no other aid is feasible, a lump sum 
grant is better than no aid at all. The 
other type of grant, an annuity, is a 
much keener-edged tool. Annuities make 
possible continuous supervision over the 
use of funds granted by one administrative 
level for use on a second level, and they 
spread the burden of cost over a period of 
years. Detracting somewhat from these 
advantages are the costs of administration 
and the possibility that funds being 
counted upon by local authorities will be 
cut off by nation or state. Such annuities 
may be fixed or variable, but if they are 
variable, some flexibility must be sacrificed 
to protect local authorities from drastic 
decreases and higher administrative units 
from drastic increases. European ex- 
perience in public housing indicates that 
the low-rent character of the housing is 
best maintained by annuities to the local 
authorities. 

These annuities, however, are most 
effective when integrated with some sys- 
tem of public loans. Such loans to build- 
ers of low-rent housing have long oc- 
cupied the foremost position in programs 
of public assistance to housing. Experi- 
ence justifies their importance to planners. 
The superior credit of national and state 
governments usually permits them to 
loan funds at lower interest rates, with 
longer maturities, and for a larger per- 
centage of the costs of proposed projects. 
As long as these terms do not involve a 
loss to the lender, the extension of credit 
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is merely a loan and not a loan plus an 
implicit subsidy. It is convenient for 
planners who wish to present the true 
state of affairs to the public, to have 
segregated current housing expenses under 
‘annual subsidies’’ and credit for capital 
improvements under ‘“‘loans.’’ Subsidies 
may be concealed in too liberal terms 
granted the borrowers, but there are 
several ways to reduce the likelihood of 
such implicit subsidies. In the first 
place, the interest charged the borrowers 
should not be less than the administrative 
costs of lending plus the going rate of 
interest which has to be paid by the 
lenders. Secondly, maturities should not 
be extended beyond the useful life of the 
proposed project; and lastly, coverages 
should leave a percentage of cost to be 
raised by the borrower equal at least to 
the likely percentage decline in the price 
level of consumers’ goods. Predicting 
the price level for fifty or more years is 
denied ordinary mortals; so some subsidy 
or profit may be involved unless the loan 
contract permits an elasticity of terms 
during the life of the project. Loans for 
bona-fide low-rent housing have tended to 
be about fifty percent self-liquidating, 
annuities being granted so the borrowers 
can meet the full interest and amortization 
payments. 

While the methods of distributing these 
funds require careful planning, just as 
minute attention must be given the 
methods of raising the funds. It is a 
sound fiscal maxim that ordinary expendi- 
tures should be financed by taxation, 
while self-liquidating and emergency ex- 
penditures may be financed by borrowing. 
Since low-rent housing has gradually 
become part of the services rendered by 
governments in different parts of the 
world, it is well to regard current ex- 
penditures for such purposes as ‘‘ordinary”’ 
in the sense that they are regularly re- 
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curring. It is thus an advantage to have 
segregated the explicit and implicit annual 
subsidies into one account. If this has 
been done carefully, it is perfectly sound 
finance to borrow the capital funds, but 
it must be remembered that the public 
housing agencies are both bankers and 
social agencies. It is the hand of social 
service spending annual sums for rent 
relief, that fills the banker’s pocket and 
makes his loans self-liquidating. 
These plans for supplying actual funds 
for low-rent housing may be integrated 
with plans for furnishing land, materials, 
and labor. Sites for low-rent housing 
that are purchased decades ahead of their 
expected use, cost much less than ripe 
land, since speculative gains can thus be 
eliminated. If these purchases involve 
land for purposes other than low-rent 
housing, then there is need of coordination 
of low-rent housing within this wider 
land usage program. The Scandanavian 
countries and Germany have had a satis- 
factory experience providing sites for 
workingmen’s dwellings in advance of the 
need. The planner in the United States 
is however confronted with a more diffi- 
cult problem of keeping such transactions 
free from graft, and, like the provision 
of materials and labor, the remedy may be 
found to be worse than the disease. 
Central purchasing of materials by a 
municipality could create a distinct saving 
due to larger volumes and steadier flows, 
although this would involve a disruption 
of the present private channels of distribu- 
tion. If, in addition, the local authorities 
employed laborers who were on the pay- 
roll of their own or some other political 
division, the divorce of private enterprise 
from low-rent housing would be very 
nearly complete. The Housing Division 
of PWA undertook the actual construction 
of housing projects, and its record is 
sufficiently gloomy to indicate the rela- 
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tive merits of private enterprise. Some 
exceptions can be made, for a rapidly 
expanding community is justified in buy- 
ing land ahead of its use for housing, and 
particularly efficient local governments 
should be permitted central purchases of 
materials. In general, nevertheless, it 
is more realistic to place heaviest reliance 
upon grants and loans as the chief source 
of financial assistance to low-rent housing. 

When the amount of the financial 
assistance, the division of responsibility, 
and the method of supplying the assistance 
have been anticipated in detail, the finan- 
cial plan for low-rent housing will be 
nearly complete. But there are other 
government services, many of greater im- 
portance than housing, which also require 
public appropriations. Preparing the 
budget and voting its approval offers an 
Opportunity to weigh the specific ad- 
vantages of different services. It is upon 
this highest functional level in national 
affairs that planners must coordinate low- 
rent housing and urban credit. Urban 
credit that permits private enterprise to 
supply housing to increasingly lower 
income groups is a service complementary 
to low-rent housing. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration with its mortgage 
insurance, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System with its many lending agencies, 
and the USHA are actually striving for 
the. common goal of supplying more 
people with better housing. This rela- 
tionship seems but dimly perceived by the 
national government. There also remains 
the problem of coordinating expenditures 
for low-rent housing with different phases 
of the business cycle. Plans must exist 
for specific housing projects in particular 
localities if these public expenditures are 
to be made at the beginning of the down- 
turn in prosperity. Such plans to date 
have been nebulous and will probably 
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continue in that state until the art of 
planning is recognized and developed. 


SUMMARY 


Planning for low-rent housing is thus 
more than a simple legislative act that 
demonstrates good public intentions. 
Planning involves the gathering and 
analysis of data relevant to low-rent 
housing and the forecasting of trends 
from this data. It implies the formula- 
tion of a realistic plan for developing the 
techniques and organization that will 
translate good intentions into dwellings 
that are effectively located, well and 
efficiently constructed, consistently super- 
vised in the interests of better health and 
improved social behavior, and admin- 
istered by appropriate units of control. 
This plan also includes a certain amount of 
financial assistance that is supplied by 
different administrative levels, and dis- 
tributed by methods which are stimulating 
yet economical. The work of integrating 
these plans is the task of housing officials, 
while coordinating the plans will bemost 
effectively accomplished by housing offi- 
cials and directors of other related activi- 
ties. Low-rent housing under the USHA 
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is operating on the functional level of an 
integrated engineering plan for specific 
housing projects. There is a minimum 
of coordination with other activities on 
any administrative level, and, even if 
housing officials did their utmost, co- 
ordination would still be impossible 
without the cooperation of other agencies 
and the existence of some planning body 
which has knowledge of all government 
activities. Due credit should be given 
for the excellent work of the USHA, 
because both the quality of work and 
organization compare favorably to those 
in countries which have had many more 
years of experience. 

It is clear, however, that planning in 
the formal sense must await public recog- 
nition of the desirability and need for 
such planning. It cannot be too em- 
phatically stated that government ac- 
tivities are no longer simple but tre- 
mendously complex. Materiel as well 
as personnel are not engendered over 
night; hence our amiable ‘‘muddling 
through’’ must soon be replaced by ad- 
ministrative planning. The alternative 
is an ever increasing share of the national 
dividend frittered away on the wastes of 
unplanned services. 


A REMINDER 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


As reported in the December Soctat Forces on page 218, the Southern 
Sociological Society will hold its sixth annual meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 4-5, 1941, with headquarters at the Biltmore Hotel. President B. O. 
Williams promises an interesting program and announces that the final pro- 
gram, together with instructions for reservations, will be mailed to the 


members within a few days. 
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Contributions to this will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion plans, programs, 
projects, working programs, conferences 


and theories; (2) reports of special 
of the field; (3) special results of study and research, 


and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 
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THE GROWING SOUTH 


T. J. WOOFTER, JR. 
Washington, D. C. 


HE population increases from 1930 

to 1940 reflect significant changes 

in the southern regions' and pro- 
vide clues for studies of basic importance 
to be made as the full results of the census 
become available. 

Instead of exporting a large part of its 
natural increase as it did from 1920 to 
1930, the South held a substantial pro- 
portion of its people in the 1930's adding 
nearly 34 million inhabitants. Heavy 
losses from some areas were almost offset 
by gains elsewhere. In the Southeast, 
substantial gains in Virginia and Florida 
were offset by slight losses from other 
States, so that the Southeast (including 
Washington, D. C.) barely changed by 
interregional movement. 

The urban? increase in the South (14.8 
percent) was nearly three times as rapid 
as the national urban increase. The 


Southern regions or the “‘South"’ in this article 
correspond to Odum's southeast and southwest: 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. 

2*'Urban"’ in this article refers to cities of 10,000 
and over. This approximates the Census “‘urban"’ 
since only 5 percent of the population is in towns of 
2,500 to 10,000. The rate of increase in these small 
towns was somewhat more rapid than in the large 
cities. 


rural and town increase in the South was 
somewhat slower than the national aver- 
age. This meant a net gain of over one 
million® people in southern cities by 
migration from rural areas. Table I 
shows the increases, by States, in cities of 
10,000 and over and outside of these 
cities. States are also subdivided by 
cultural regions.‘ 

Regionally, the increases outside of 
cities are shown in Table II. In case of 
regions which overlap the southern and 
other States, only those sections of the 
region within the southern States are 
shown. 

The regions partially within the South 
are: 

Eastern Mipwest: (Three counties in 
Kentucky. Suburban to Cincinnati) 
which were stationary. 

Free Sor: (A few counties in northern 
Kentucky. One county in Oklahoma). 
This increase is practically all suburban 
to Louisville and in small towns. 

Norts-Soutn Borper: (Central Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee with four counties in 
northwest Arkansas). Part of this in- 


8 Including Washington, D. C. 

4 For list of counties in these regions, cf. A. R. 
Mangus, Rural Regions in the United States (WPA 
Bulletin, 1940), Appendix, pp. 198-230. 
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TABLE I 


PopuLaTION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, 1930 AND INCREASE 1930-1940) 
(In thousands) 
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CITIES OF 10,000 AND OVER OUTSIDE OF CITIES 
STATE AND REGION 

1930 Increase 1930 Increase 
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TABLE I—Concluded 

















CITIES OF 10,000 AND OVER OUTSIDE OF CITIES 
STATE AND REGION 

1930 Increase 1930 Increase 

ee ED co ey Ps Pe ry ae ee ae $97 44 1,799 — 109 
ey gepinnes nay Gaya OS. ieee IN ee piemee ay. pr 44 2 369 31 
A ee ee ar. se eee er 60 10 $52 —62 
Central Kansas-Oklahoma.....................05. 467 30 680 —56 
ee 2 ere enre 26 2 159 —19 
EES Te a Poe ee — _ 39 3 
RDS x 06 in he 2 WE) ooo cle 6 OO swe thobevecess 244 45 1,495 122 
SS Ee Seen Sn SA 62 9 216 36 
NN LS wi Sc EEG «cee bobaeeeeec 182 36 1,279 86 
SES Re eh sad nos oF ts ne pikes Vs apodenedsanes 730 80 1,887 215 
ae v4 550 sb bs a hedie sc dbbs cde htousscces 155 II 741 113 
NON 5505 xis bine ov EH a co VERON ASUS se 1§1 12 450 40 
EE SOI 5 62s 6 os te ow cinta se tdesecccens 171 19 643 49 
NT A ES 32) ) PO, a 7 ee Pee Pee 253 38 53 13 
NN he Bs SERS CESS sb KD SASS Rs 0 8s 1,841 317 3,984 277 
ee: 568 129 1,448 192 
I ot i wu didle s wach se dg saeeie 407 102 777 77 
ER ein BECAME oa p ih aeMibdes ss gbacixss as 102 —6 210 33 
ES 0c SE ORLY s co bb cw Mee ves dee cee see’ 710 81 1,412 —21 
NEE ONIEID ES 50 snc KEMe ccc ececnsesde 54 11 137 —4 
te EG Ey ee eee ee ar eee 640 67 1,781 175 
IL dis 5S BcbinheWwddilulhs0s4eeaee 5505 478 §2 779 69 
chin Ei tha vicksahy ns dakeas Rare 132 2 361 34 
ae ce dey Oks co dibs sells saqussivsess _ —_ 406 64 
PUES vide ccc cab ocd cuss cetcdecens 30 13 235 8 











* Less than 1,000. 


‘) From Preliminary Census releases subject to revision. 


crease is village and small town but 
some is increase in poor land farming. 

Ozarxs-Ovacaita: (Northwest Arkan- 
sas, eastern Oklahoma). This increase 
is largely in poor land and part-time 
farming. 

Norta-Centrat Oxianoma: The de- 
crease reflects the rise of tractor farming 
and at the same time the exhaustion of the 
Oklahoma-Kansas oil field. 

Sournwest Great Prains: (Panhandle 
of Texas and Oklahoma, eastern New 
Mexico). The 5 percent decrease repre- 
sents the loss in the South's portion of the 
Dust Bowl. 

Navajo-Mexican: (Northeastern New 
Mexico, northwestern Arizona). The 


rapid increase reflects the high birth 
rates of the Indian and Spanish-American 
subsistence farmers. 

AutecHaNny: The Alleghany sections 
of Virginia exhibited a slow increase, 
mostly in the Shenandoah Valley. 

APPALACHIAN: (Southwestern Virginia, 
western North Carolina, northern Geor- 
gia, western Tennessee, and western Ken- 
tucky). This region had a numerical 
increase of over 350,000 and one of the 
most rapid rates of increase. This is 
mostly a rural increase, much of it on 
poor lands and farms of inadequate size. 
Most of the rapid natural increase was 
retained with a net back-to-the-farm 
movement in some counties. 
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Regions wholly within the South: agricultural area, the Textile Upper Pied- 
CentraL Cotontat: (Chesapeake Bay mont, and the Birmingham mining area. 
region, central Virginia, and northeastern The agricultural portions of south-central 


TABLE II 
Rurat aND Town PopuLaTION 1930, AND INCREASE 1930-1940 BY CuLTuRAL ReGIons or THE SouTH 
(In thousands ) 








REGION 1930 INCREASE coon 
WS Sas PEGS AG Peer ees fae POA s Coes ss ob ee bd ce 26,231 2,100 8.0 
*Eastern Midwest: Three northern Kentucky counties....... 82 I 1.0 
*Free Soil: Northern Kentucky, 1 county Oklahoma........ 291 18 6.6 
*North-South Border: Central Kentucky, central Tennessee, 

GIN OE TY UCI ce) eink ane bgt osc opie Mee ss 1,602 102 6.4 
*Ozark-Ouachita: Northwestern Arkansas; eastern Oklahoma 736 49 6.7 
*Central Oklahoma-Kansas: Oklahoma part................ 680 —56 —8.3 
*Southwest Great Plains: Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 

DE NE. 6 Aap SA le es PARTIE > - FERS 349 —211 —6.0 
*Navajo-Mexican: New Mexico and Arizona............... 250 63 25.1 
*Alleghany: Northwestern Virginia...................0+:: 361 34 9-5 
*Appalachian: Southwestern Virginia, eastern Kentucky, 

Tennessee, western North Carolina, and northern Georgia. 2,347 359 15.0 
*Central Colonial: Tidewater and Piedmont Virginia, north- 

eastern Morth Carolias.... ....cisines- nani... -cwedew. 933 74 8.0 
Eastern Old South, Agricultural: Southwest Virginia, central 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, east 

Mississippi and west Tennessee...................2.5-: 6,110 282 4.6 
Eastern Old South, Textile Piedmont: Virginia, North Caro- 

lina, South Carolina, Georgia, eastern central Alabama. .. 2,650 342 12.9 
Birmingham, Alabama Mining. ..................06..0005 462 42 9.0 
Delta: East Arkansas, Louisiana, western Mississippi, onc 

Er PI oo kis Cope ieeeees cep nesces 998 68 6.8 
Western Plantation: Central Arkansas, eastern Louisiana, and 

nog eR Ee ae CPP OEE Ea eee 2, 882 2.66 9.2 
Texas-Oklahoma Cattle Trails: North central Texas and south 

contral AROOM, « 64\ 5s toe - careied. ah... & wal ee 1,964 — 83 —4.2 
Atlantic Gulf Coast Plain: Coast of North Carolina, South 

Carolina, Georgia, northern Florida, western Florida, 

, gulf coast Alabama, Mississippi, and two counties in 

RE Fos cE c ct est See ee cers. dees seleseaesls 1,280 186 14.4 
Re a ee ee 232 116 50.1 
SO a og GA ois 5s 45 bres Heo 0 te sere» CED 609 97 15-9 
Rio Grande Gulf: Southeast Texas.................--+-05 777 77 9-9 
See ID MIE os od sings Giese ees tere encase 315 $7 18.1 
ET oc os OAR oa ee accra. s knee tecsecs geet 321 27 8.4 














* Region partially within the South. 


North Carolina). Most of the increase Virginia, central and eastern North Caro- 
of this region was suburban to Washington lina, central South Carolina, central 
and Richmond. Georgia, central Alabama, eastern Missis- 

EasTERN PLANTATION: The Eastern sippi, and west Tennessee had a sluggish 
Cotton Area can be divided into a purely rate of increase. Of the 280,000 increase 
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in these areas over 100,000 was in the 
poor lands of the eastern Mississippi 
ridge and in north Alabama where the 
Tennessee valley development is stimu- 
lating rural and town industry. Still 
over 150,000 people were added to the 
old ‘black belt’’ in spite of the reduced 
cotton and tobacco acreage and some shift 
to tractor farming. The Textile Piedmont 
section (extending from Danville, Vir- 
ginia to Opelika, Alabama) had one of 
the most rapid rates of increase (12.9 
percent), adding 342,000 to its population. 
This is probably the result both of the 
extension of textile towns and villages 
and of family size farming. This area 
received some in-migration. Birmingham 
mining area. This increase of 9 percent 
was largely suburban and rural nonfarm, 
and represents mainly the retention of the 
natural increase. 

Dexta: (Western Mississippi, eastern 
Arkansas, eastern Louisiana, and one 
county in Tennessee). The 7 percent 
increase in the Delta was made up of a 
2 percent increase on the well-developed 
Mississippi side of the river and an increase 
of over 10 percent on the Louisiana and 
Arkansas side where there has been con- 
siderable new settlement of newly cleared 
and newly drained land. Population pres- 
sure in these areas has been indexed by a 
severe relief problem. 

Western Piantation: (Central Arkan- 
sas, western Louisiana, eastern Texas). 
Again, in spite of reduced acreage and 
mechanization, the western cotton area 
increased by over 10 percent. Some of 
this was in the growing east Texas oil 
field and in some small towns and suburbs 
of the growing cities of the region, but 
there was probably also additional crowd- 
ing on the cotton farms. 

Texas-OkLaHOMA CatTTLE’ TRAILs: 
(North central Texas, south central 


Oklahoma). The decrease of 83,000 in 
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this region reflects the spread of the tractor 
and droughts of the decade. This is the 
center of the region of migratory labor 
to the West Coast. 

Atitantic Guir Coast Pian: (From 
Wilmington, North Carolina south to 
central Florida, and west to Louisiana). 
Presents another increase of nearly 200,000 
in a poor farming area. A small part of 
this was suburban to Jacksonville, Tampa, 
and Mobile, but much of it was in closer 
settlement of the sandy lands. 

Soutn Frorma: Grew more rapidly 
than any region of the country (50 per- 
cent). While most of this was in recrea- 
tion areas, the region also had some 
increase in truck farmers and has acquired 
a serious migratory labor problem. 

Sovtn Lovistana: Another increase 
of over 15 percent was registered in the 
already densely populated French Louis- 
iana region. 

Rio Granpe Gutr (southeast Texas): 
The Mexican-American population of 
southeastern Texas increased nearly 10 
percent, largely in the suburbs of San 
Antonio and Austin, but to some extent 
in floating partially employed farm 
laborers. 

New Mexico-Texas Borper: The high 
Mexican birth rate and lack of migration 
is reflected in the 18 percent increase. 

Arizona Borper: The 27,000 increase 
in southern and western Arizona sections 
represented a rate of about 8 percent. 


SUMMARY 


1. The South as a whole has lost very 
slightly by migration in the decade. 

2. The urban South has gained over a 
million from the rural South. 

3. For the most part, substantial in- 
creases have occurred in the suburbs of 
cities representing a growth of residential 
areas and some part-time farming, and 
in the small towns and villages represent- 
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ing to some extent the floating labor 
supply on the fringe of agriculture. 

4. The rural industrial areas have had 
substantial increases especially the textile 
towns and villages. 

5. The tractor and drought ridden 
counties of Texas, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico have lost heavily. The high 
birth rate areas of the purely agricultural 
sections of the Southeast retained part 
of their natural increase. This represents 
a considerable increase of family sized 
farming in poor land or in new areas and 
considerable increase in home farm work- 
ers and in partially employed casual 
laborers who shift from farm to village 
and town employment as the opportunity 
is presented. 

6. The agricultural system of certain 
sections could not adequately support 
the 1930 population and an adjustment 
would have required an actual decrease 
in farm residents or a radical change in 
the system. This decrease has not oc- 
curred in any wide area except the extreme 
western portions affected by drought and 
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tractor farming. Elsewhere subregional 
rural and town increases have ranged from 
2 percent (in the Mississippi portion of 
the Delta) to 50 percent (in South 
Florida). On the other hand, certain 
adjustments of agriculture to population 
have occurred. The South's proportion 
of the Nation’s income from crops and 
livestock has risen slightly from 26 
percent in 1929 to 29 percent in 1938. 
The income data of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics indicate a marked 
increase in income from livestock and 
live-at-home farming, and over 200,000 
farm families have been started back to 
self-sufficiency by loans and instructions 
from the Farm Security Administration. 
In addition, there was an increase of a 
million and one half customers in southern 
cities during the decade of the 1930's. 

This mutual adjustment of population 
and the agricultural system evidently 
has much farther to go and since popula- 
tion changes have been so uneven it 
watrants intensive study in each local 
area. 


A SYSTEM OF ATTITUDE EXPERIMENTS 


THOMAS C. McCORMICK anv ROBERT C. SCHMID 


University of Wisconsin 


HIS paper briefly proposes a new 
approach in the study of atti- 


tudes, consisting of a series of 
subjectively experimental situations in 
which factors are introduced and re- 
moved, and the effects on attitudes noted. 
Problems adapted to this kind of in- 
vestigation seem to be many and im- 
portant. For example, one might inquire 
into the circumstances under which Amer- 
ican proprietors would and would not 
employ a Jew. Through such a study 
one might discover what factors are 


responsible for anti-Jewish sentiment, and 
validate them against the practice of the 
business world. In the present instance, 
solely to illustrate the technique, we have 
inquired into the situations in which 164 
undergraduate students at the University 
of Wisconsin in 1939-1940 said they would 
and would not drink alcoholic beverages. 
The four factors of sociability, taste, 
despondency, and sex were chosen for 
initial testing. When some of these 
were found to be unimportant, other 
factors could have been substituted and 
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the experiments continued, although we 
did not do this. The following schedule 
was set up, consisting of (2)* = 16 situa- 
tions that include all possible combina- 
tions of the four factors mentioned in 
their positive and negative forms. If 
5 factors had been taken, there would 
have been (2) = 32 combinations, and 
soon. It is well to use no more than four 
factors at a time, because the task of 
checking 16 situations and holding in 
mind how one differs from another is as 
much as should be required of most 
subjects. 


SCHEDULE! 


Directions: Eight pairs of situations are presented 
below. Each situation consists of four statements. 
You are asked to weigh the implications of each 
statement and then check (y/) “I would drink” or 
“I would not drink’’ as your response to the total 
situation. Notice that the second situation in each 
pair differs from the first only in the last statement. 


IST PAIR 
Situation (1) 


1r: I was not despondent, 
I did not like the liquor, 
My companions were drinking, and 
I was not with a date, 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 


Situation (2) 


ir: I was not despondent, 
I did not like the liquor, 
My companions were drinking, and 
My date was present, 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 


2ND PAIR 
Situation (1) 


rr: My companions were not drinking, 


My date was present, 
I did not like the liquor, and 
I was despondent, 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 





*The schedule is reproduced as actually given 
rather than condensed to tabular form. 


IF: 


IF: 


IF: 


IF; 


IF: 
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Situation (2) 


My companions were not drinking, 
My date was present, 
I did not like the liquor, and 
I was not despondent, 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 


3RD PAIR 
Situation (1) 


My companions were drinking, 
I was despondent, 
My date was present, and 
I liked the liquor, 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 


Situation (2) 


My companions were drinking, 
I was despondent, 
My date was present, and 
I did not like the liquor, 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 


4TH PAIR 
Situation (1) 


I was not despondent, 
I liked the liquor, 
My companions were drinking, and 
My date was present, 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 


Situation (2) 


I was not despondent, 
I liked the liquor, 
My companions were drinking, and 
I was not with a date, 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 
§TH PAIR 
Situation (1) 
I was not with a date, 
My companions were not drinking, 
I was not despondent, and 
I did not like the liquor, 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 
Situation (2) 


: I was not with a date, 


My companions were not drinking, 
I was not despondent, and 
I liked the liquor, 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 
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6TH PAIR 
Situation (1) 
1r: My companions were not drinking, 
I was with a date, 
I liked the liquor, and 
I was despondent, 
I would not drink —— 


I would drink —— © 


Situation (2) 
ir: My companions were not drinking, 
I was with a date, 
I liked the liquor, and 
I was not despondent. 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 
7TH PAIR 
Situation (1) 
1F: I was not with a date, 
I liked the liquor, 
I was despondent, and 
My companions were drinking. 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 
Situation (2) 
1F: I was not with a date, 
I liked the liquor, 
I was despondent, and 
My companions were not drinking. 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 
8TH PAIR 
Situation (1) 
ir: I was despondent, 
I was not with a date, 
I did not like the liquor, and 
My companions were drinking, 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 
Situation (2) 
Fr: I was despondent, 
I was not with a date, 
I did not like the liquor, and 
My companions were not drinking, 
I would not drink —— 
I would drink —— 


In addition to checking the schedule 
above, the subject was asked to give such 
general information as his sex, grade- 
point average in the University, church 
membership, Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. 
affiliation, membership in a fraternity or 
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sorority, place of family residence, how 
recently he had drunk alcohol and in 
what form, whether or not he got in- 
toxicated at the time, whether or not 
he would have voted for the sale of hard 
liquor in Madison, and his class in college. 
The schedule was tried out on a number 
of students before it was mimeographed, 
to detect any serious discrepancies in 
interpretation. The internal consistency 
of the data obtained was taken as evi- 
dence of validity (e.g., see Table I). 
The principal findings are exhibited in 
Table II. A positive factor is indicated 
by a plus sign and a negative factor by a 
minus sign. A factor is positive if it 
occurs in affirmative form: ‘‘My com- 


TABLE I 


Drinxinc Coerrricignts* Cxassirizp BY TIME 
Since Last Drink anv sy Sgx or Susyjzcts 











TIME OF LAST DRINK 

Week | Month | Year Never 
Rha bee odes toe 44 | .26 | .20 | .07 
eG...» aouaad o 46 | .27 | .19 | .06 
Pemnhes iiss iscinis ui. , .38 | .26 | .ar | .o9 








* Percentage of total situations marked “I 
would drink” by subjects. 


sv « 


panions were drinking,’ ‘I was despond- 
ent,’ “‘I liked the liquor,’’ ‘‘My date 
was present.” A factor is negative if it 
reads ‘‘My companions were not drink- 
ing,’’ and so on. It will suffice to men- 
tion only a few of the inferences that may 
be drawn from this table. 

When all four factors were negative, 
as in Situation 9 at the top of the table, 
3 percent of the students checked ‘I 
would drink;’’ whereas when all four 
factors were positive, as in Situation 5 
at the bottom of the table, 76 percent 
checked ‘‘I would drink.’’ The effect 
of changing all of the four factors from 
negative to positive, with no other fac- 
tors present, was therefore to increase by 
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73 the percentage of students who said 
that they would drink.? 
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depending on the particular combination 
of factors. For example, in Situation 13 











TABLE II 
Summary or Principat Resutts 
2 ee FACTOR POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE aman maa 
Soc.1 Sex? Desp.? Tastet Total Males Females 

9 _ _ - - 03 04 -02 
I + - - - 18 — 08 
4 _ ca _ _ 05 .04 .06 
16 _ - + - -O§ .08 -02 
10 _ _ ~ + -20 +27 -10 
2 + _ _ 24 23 25 
15 of _ + -19 83 -13 
8 + - - + -73 :77 -67 
3 - + + _ -O§ -0§ .06 
12 - + _ + 17 23 -08 
14 am + aa -19 -27 .06 
6 -4- + ao a “22 -20 25 
7 + + van + -74 .66 .86 
13 + ~ + + 74 :77 +70 
II ~ 4. of 4 +23 .26 -19 
5 + + + + 76 69 84 


























1. “My companions were (not) drinking.” 
2. ‘My date was (not) present." 

3. “I was (not) despondent.” 

4. “‘Lliked (did not like) the liquor.” 

5 


. Situation 9, for example, is situation (1) of the 5th pair. 


Increasing the number of positive factors 
did not always increase the percentage of 
“I would drink’s,’’ however, the result 


* The usual tests to measure students’ attitudes 
toward drinking alcohol if condensed to dichotomous 
form would show the percentages of students that 
favor and oppose such behavior. We did something 
analogous to this when we asked the subjects how 
they would have voted on a recent proposal to ban 
the sale of hard liquor in Madison. The answers 
indicated that 72 percent of them had attitudes favor- 
able to drinking. 

What is the relation of such a percentage, or of the 
single ‘‘score’’ on an attitudes test, to our 16 differ- 
ent percentages (or scores, if we had employed a scale 
instead of a dichotomy throughout)? The simplest 
answer, perhaps, is that the customary test yields an 
average attitude derived from the subjects’ experi- 
ence, whereas our approach furnishes a distribution 
of attitudes over a table of specific situations. 

Our results suggest that the ordinary attitudes test 
bas little value as an indicator of attitude in definite 
setuations. 


with three positive factors, the men 
showed 77 percent of ‘‘I would drink’s,”’ 
but in Situation 5 with four positive 
factors, they showed only 69. More 
students said they would drink when all 
four factors were positive than in any 





Attention may be directed to the possibility of ob- 
taining an average attitude from a table of definite 
situations, as well as from the ‘‘apperceptive mass"’ 
of the subjects as now done by attitude tests. For 
example, the mean percentage of students that 
checked ‘I would drink’’ for our 16 situations taken 
together was about 30. The averages obtained by 
the two methods are not likely to agree, however. 
The 30 percent found from our table is quite different 
from the 72 percent found from our inquiry about 
how the students would vote. This is to be expected, 
because our situations were limited to four factors, 
whereas attitude tests use no restrictions. Our ap- 
proach is therefore seen primarily as a preliminary 
attempt to introduce some experimental control into a 
hitherto uncontrolled field of forces. 
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other arrangement; but the men and 
women differed somewhat. Women were 
most likely to say that they would drink 
when their companions were drinking, 
when they liked the taste of the liquor, 
when their date was present, and when 
they were not despondent. Men most 
often said they would drink when their 
companions were drinking, when they 


TABLE III 


DrinkING CogrFicignTs* CiassirFigED BY MEMBER- 
SHIP IN A FRATERNITY AND BY SEX OF SuBJECTS 
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ing each test factor from negative to 
positive in every possible situation (8 in 
number). When this was done for the 
factor ‘‘I did not like the liquor,’’ in both 
sexes together the percentage of ‘‘I would 
drink’s’’ increased on the average 34.4; 
for the factor ‘‘My companions were not 
drinking’’ the increase was 33.9 percent; 
but for the factors ‘‘My date was not 
present’’ and “‘I was not despondent”’ 
the increases were only 1.8 and 1.3, 
respectively. Evidently, the most im- 
portant factors in inducing students to 


























TOTAL MALES FEMALES drink were drinking companions and a 
Frat. Non-Frat.} Frat. Non-Frat.| Sor. Non-Sor. liking for the drink. To show this fur- 
r " . ? ther, when both of these factors were 
3 7 A . <i ? changed together from negative to positive 
* See Table I for definition. in all possible situations (4 in number), 
TABLE IV 
Stupents Crassirizp By Time Since Last Drinx anv By Sex 
TOTAL MALES FEMALES 
STUDENTS 

Tot. Wk. Mo. Yr. | Never | Tot Wk. Mo. Yr Never | Tot. Wk. Mo. Yr Never 

Number...| 163 | 67 | 49 | 27 | 20 | 100] 45 | 27 | 15 13 we ee eee 7 

Percent....| 100 | 41 | 30 | 17 | 12 | 100] 45 | 27 | 1§ | 13 | 100] 35 | 35 | 19 | 4 
liked the liquor, and when their date a mean increase of 70 followed in the 


was mot present, whether they were 
despondent or not. 

Again, when the three other factors 
were negative, a liking for the liquor 
raised the percentage of men who said 
they would drink by 23; the factor ‘‘My 
companions were drinking’’ raised it by 
20; a feeling of despondency was re- 
sponsible for an increase of only 4 percent; 
and the introduction to the party of the 
‘girl friend’’ made almost no difference. 
In the case of the women, a taste for 
alcohol expanded the percentage of ‘'I 
would drink’s’’ by only 8, the presence of 
drinking companions by 6, the presence 
of the ‘‘boy friend’’ by 4, and ‘‘de- 
spondency”’ was negligible. 

The best test of the relative influence of 
the four factors on the subjects’ state- 
ments, however, was obtained by chang- 


percentage of students who would drink. 

Which of the two principal factors, a 
liking for liquor or drinking companions, 
is the more important in causing students 
to drink, in their opinion? An average 
of 16 students in 100 said they would drink 
if their companions were drinking, even 
though they did not like the liquor. 
On the other hand, 15 percent of them 
would drink if they liked the liquor al- 
though their companions were not drink- 
ing. According to these and preceding 
figures, as an inducement to drink the 
influence of drinking companions was 
approximately equal to a taste for liquor. 
In other words, here is objective evidence 
that among us the drinking of alcohol 
may be a device for gaining status in a 
group quite as much as for gratifying an 


appetite. 


’ 
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In addition to this kind of analysis, 
a number of correlations may of course 
be made between the data of Table II 
and the items of general information 
obtained on the schedule. Since there is 
nothing novel about that procedure, we 
shall go no farther with it here than to 
offer Table III as an illustration of what 
we mean. 
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Some purely factual exhibits like that 
of Table IV are also of interest as a supple- 
ment to such inquiries, of course, but will 
be foregone here as irrelevant to our 
purpose. 

Incidentally, such a technique as we 
have sketched above lends itself to much 
more elaborate statistical treatment than 
any employed here, when it seems 
necessary. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS THROUGH 
FIELD COURSE PROCEDURE 


GORDON W. BLACKWELL 


Furman University 


R five summer weeks in 1939 and 
again in 1940, wondering citizens 
of Greenville County, South Caro- 

lina, saw a small group of students sub- 
mitting local culture and people to the 
microscopic examination of the social 
scientist. The students, working usually 
on the graduate level, could be found 
participating in discussions with county 
and state officials and with local experts 
or interviewing textile workers and mill 
superintendents, sharecroppers and farm 
owners, ministers and teachers—in fact, 
having personal contact with people of 
both races and all social strata in the 
county. Of additional interest is the fact 
that the majority of the students were 
from outside the region, coming in the 
main from the Northeast and the Middle 
West. Since this picture is strikingly dif- 
ferent from that found in most academic 
courses in Sociology or Education, it de- 
serves reporting and evaluating. 


ORGANIZING THE COURSE 


Perhaps it was with something of a 
pioneering spirit that Teachers College of 
Columbia University, in cooperation with 


The Open Road, announced a sociological 
field course in Southern Conditions as a 
regular offering of the 1939 summer ses- 
sion.! Teachers College, long recognized 
as a center for the development of new 
ideas in education, was the logical institu- 
tion first to attempt to work out the new 
procedures involved in such a social science 
field course. 

The Open Road, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, has for fifteen years been encouraging 
international understanding through study 
and travel. More than 5,000 individuals 
have studied while they traveled in vari- 
ous parts of the world under direction of 
The Open Road. In recent years the ever 
increasing challenge confronting American 
democracy, together with the fact that 
most of the world is being closed to 
American students, led this organization 
to turn its attention to our own country. 


1 The writer served as field instructor for the course 
in both 1939 and 1940. Dr. Wilbur C. Hallenbeck 
and Dr. Edmund DeS. Brunner of Teachers College 
and Mr. John Rothschild of The Open Road assisted 
in planning. Dr. Hallenbeck and Mr. Rothschild 
visited the course in the field for several days each 
summer, participating in the activities of the group 
and leading discussions. 
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From encouraging international under- 
standing, The Open Road has expanded 
its objectives to include the promotion of 
interregional understanding. Advocates 
of the new regionalism, of whom Howard 
W. Odum is the chief exponent, see in the 
movement one means of revitalizing a 
democratic society. 

Greenville County, South Carolina, was 
chosen as the locale for the course, trips 
being taken over South Carolina and ad- 
joining states. There were three reasons 
underlying the choice of this particular 
area: (1) Greenville County is representa- 
tive of several of the subregions of the 
South. Its fifty-mile length ranges from 
the Southern Appalachian Mountains in 
the north to cotton plantations in the 
south. Between these extremities lie 
small one-family cotton farms clustered 
around typical agricultural villages and an 
urban industrial center of more than 75,000 
population with textile manufacturing of 
chief importance. This may be consid- 
ered a center of the new industrial South. 
(2) The Greenville County Council for 
Community Development, a unique experi- 
ment in community organization, offered 
cooperation in the course. Research ma- 
terials gathered through the council 
program were made available and council 
staff members were used in discussions. 
The work of the council was analyzed in 
some detail. (3) Furman University, al- 
ready making efforts to ‘‘get off its hill’ 
and become a force in community life, 
was glad to cooperate in this new type of 
study. 

Technical details were handled coop- 
eratively by The Open Road and Teachers 
College. Academic registration was car- 
ried out through correspondence with the 
college. A flat fee was paid covering 
tuition and the other usual university 
charges, as well as all travel expenses, 
meals, tips, et cetera, throughout the 
course. All travel and living accommo- 
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dations were arranged in advance by The 
Open Road or the instructor of the course. 
Private automobiles served as the means 
of travel. Headquarters and living accom- 
modations were provided on the Furman 
campus, meals being taken in a nearby 
private home noted for its southern cook- 
ing. Travel stops usually were made at 
first-rate hotels. 

An important phase of the 1940 course 
was an evaluation program sponsored by 
the Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education. A 
well trained specialist in teacher-training 
evaluation was with the group for the 
entire period. It was hoped that a thor- 
ough evaluation might indicate wherein 
this method of study in social science is 
more or less effective than the usual sum- 
mer campus course. Data obtained in 
the evaluation program are of much value 
in reporting and appraising the course 
and will be referred to at various points. 

Procedures worked out for the original 
course in 1939 were modified in the light 
of experience and new ideas were incor- 
porated in the 1940 course. It is with 
the latter course that we are primarily 
concerned here. 


ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS 


With a maximum limit of fifteen set in 
advance, thirteen students enrolled in the 
1940 course. There were two Home Dem- 
onstration Agents from the Vermont Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, a District 
Home Economics Supervisor of the New 
York Agricultural Extension Service, and 
a District Supervisor of 4H Club work 
from Kentucky. From the field of educa- 


2 Two other sociological field courses under the 
Open Road program were similarly evaluated during 
the summer of 1940. Dr. Louis Raths, Ohio State 
University, was in charge of the evaluation program 
and Dr. Lee H. Mathews was the evaluator for the 
course in Southern Conditions. A complete report 
of the evaluation findings for the several courses is 
to be published by the Commission early in 1941. 
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tion came a college instructor from 
Connecticut, high school teachers from 
Minnesota, Georgia, and South Carolina, 
and elementary school teachers from New 
York State, New Jersey, and South Caro- 
lina. A Superintendent of rural schools 
from South Carolina was with the group 
for one-half the period. A District Super- 
visor from a public health service in New 
York City and a Baptist minister from 
South Carolina completed the roster. The 
varied geographical and occupational rep- 
resentation of the group, together with 
the keen intellectual insight and interest 
displayed by the students, was an impor- 
tant factor in the success of the course. 

An advance questionnaire was sent to 
the students for the purpose of ascertaining 
academic and occupational background 
facts which might serve as tentative in- 
dices of the interests of the group. Much 
of the program for the course had to be 
planned in advance by the instructor, due 
to the necessity of clearing dates with 
speakers and reserving living accommo- 
dations on trips. However, in light of the 
expressed wishes of the students, adjust- 
ments were made in scheduled activities 
from time to time, some things being 
omitted and a number of additional ex- 
periences being added. 

For the most part the course was con- 
fined to five fields of interest: agriculture, 
labor, health, education, and race rela- 
tions. Due in part to some of the experi- 
ences of the course and to the make-up 
of the group, considerable attention was 
given also to the place of religion in the 
South. Each student selected a topic or a 
problem on which he would concentrate 
the greater part of his personal investiga- 
tion. Students were asked to keep note- 
books which would contain data deemed 
worth recording from discussions, inter- 
views, or trips; questions they would like 
to have answered; and any conclusions 
which they might reach concerning topics 
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under consideration. The instructor stud- 
ied the notebooks from time to time. 

The majority of the students were regis- 
tered for four points credit. Those regis- 
tered for more than four points prepared 
written papers on their selected problems, 
such papers usually not being completed 
until several weeks after the close of the 
course. 

The study group had its own library 
consisting of some 200 books and pam- 
phlets on various phases of southern con- 
ditions. However, observation and per- 
sonal interviews largely took the place of 
reading as parallel for the lecture- 
discussions. 


HOW THE TIME WAS SPENT 


The students convened in Washington 
and for three days participated in discus- 
sions concerning the work of various 
government agencies in the South. Ex- 
perts were heard in the Department of 
Agriculture representing the Agricultural 
Extension Service, the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. In the Department of Labor, 
southern labor problems were discussed 
by the southern representative of the 
Labor Conciliation Service. Several staff 
members of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board explained their work as regards 
national resources and regional planning. 

Travel to South Carolina afforded oppor- 
tunity to see something of the old South 
at Williamsburg; to observe types of 
agriculture, housing conditions, the dis- 
tribution of industry; and to visit two 
outstanding educational centers of the 
South. 

During the major part of the course, 
which was spent in Greenville, effort was 
made for students to have as many per- 
sonal contacts with local people as pos- 
sible. This was accomplished through 
prearranged discussions or interviews, as 
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well as through chance contacts. Trips 
were taken over the county, through the 
mountains of western North Carolina and 
Georgia, and to the coast of South Caro- 
lina. On all trips there was contact with 
both experts and local people. 

A time analysis carried out in connec- 
tion with the evaluation program indi- 
cates relative points of emphasis as far as 
procedures are concerned. There follows 
a slight revision of this analysis showing 
how the waking hours, excluding time 
spent at meals, were spent by the student 
group during the course: 


Travel (sightseeing).............. 18% or 66 hours 
Lecture-discussions with instructor 

Orexperts......................10% Of 37 hours 
Pamel Giscdeditine o.oo os. 2. 4% or 15 hours 
Student group discussions (plan- 

ning, summary, review)......... 11% or 41 hours 
Pre-arranged interviews........... 3% or 11 hours 
Visiting farms, schools, churches, 

PN MN as. aii, i isictenln «etnies 16% or 59 hours 
Evaluation program.............. 6% or 22 hours 
Recreation (scheduled events) ..... 2% or 7 hours 
Unscheduled time (devoted to indi- 

vidual activities such as reading, 

work on notebooks, chance inter- 

views, bull sessions, etc.)........30% or 111 hours 


It is obvious that much more of a student's 
day was devoted to the various phases 
of the course than is true of the usual 
summer campus course comprised largely 
of class lectures and reading. Further- 
more, the field course procedure was 
largely continuous for seven days a week. 
A summary of activities for the group 
as a whole for a three-day sample period 
may be a more realistic way of demon- 
strating how the course was conducted: 


Wednesday, July 17 
9:30 A.M. Summary discussion by the students of 
the trip over the southern part of the 

county taken Tuesday. 

11:00 A.M. Discussion: ‘‘A Live-at-Home Program 
for Greenville County Farmers,"’ a local 
dairyman, chairman of the committee 
directing the Live-at-Home Program of 
the Greenville County Council for Com- 
munity Development. 
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1:45 P.M. Viewing sound movies on the southern 
Negro farmer and on the work of the 
AAA in the South. 

Individual conferences between instruc- 
tor and students. 


3:00 P.M. 


Thursday, July 18 


g:00 A.M. All-day tour of the northern part of the 
county, including a peach farm and pack- 
ing shed; a model diversified farm; a rural 
branch library; a subsistence farm; a 
government mattress project; dinner in 
the home of a Master Farmer; 4H Club 
meeting in a one-room mountain school; 
a mountain craft center; visit to Caesar's 
Head, scenic resort. Accompanied by 
County Home Demonstration Agent. 


Friday, July 19 


g:15 A.M. Visit to city and county library. Dis- 
cussion of the work of the library with 
the Head Librarian, with special em- 
phasis on rural service. 

11:00 A.M. Panel discussion: ‘‘Problems of Youth in 
Greenville County,’’ 2 minister, a super- 
intendent of schools, a recreation direc- 
tor, an NYA director, the instructor, 
several local youth. 
Leave on week-end trip to Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. Spend night 
in homes of isolated mountain families, 
arranged by District Home Supervisor of 
the Farm Security Administration. 


2:30 P.M. 


As the course proceeded more time was 
devoted to interviewing. There follows 
a summary of interviews held by students 
during a three-day sample period: 


Monday, July 22 
Miss D interviewed county health officer; also city 
health officer. 
Tuesday, July 23 
Miss G interviewed Executive Secretary of the 
Greenville County Council; also a staff member of the 
Council. 
Miss B and Miss K interviewed Juvenile Court 
Judge; also former Juvenile Court Judge. 
Miss F and Miss H conferred with Executive Secre- 
tary of the Greenville County Council. 


Wednesday, July 24 
Miss G interviewed staff member of the Greenville 
County Council. 
Miss B and Miss K interviewed Director of the 
Family Welfare Society. 
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The number of interviews by students 
during the course was usually between 
five and ten, with several having more 
than ten. 


MEASURING RESULTS 


The value of any course lies not in the 
program followed but in what happens 
to the students. In this case student 
growth may be exemplified in a keener 
interregional understanding, in modifica- 
tion of attitudes due to new insight into 
basic causes, or in increased ability to do 
critical, scientificthinking. Further eval- 
uation of the course may be concerned 
with the extent to which students assimi- 
late knowledge or ideas for which they 
see possible use in their own lines of work. 
Also, was there opportunity to weigh the 
pros and cons of various remedial efforts, 
both governmental and private? What 
happened to the thinking of the south- 
erners in the group? Was there evidence 
of personality development or adjustment 
on the part of any of the students? An 
appraisal of the course should present 
facts on these topics. 

It was not believed that a formal writ- 
ten examination would be the most effec- 
tive means of measuring student growth 
in a course of this kind. A pre and post 
attitude test on social problems was ad- 
ministered as part of the evaluation pro- 
gram and proved to be helpful. But the 
most significant means of measuring 
student growth seemed to be the technique 
of compiling anecdotal records for the 
individual students. This was the evalu- 
ator’s responsibility and in doing this he 
found effective the use of daily log sheets 
on which was noted information concern- 
ing what the individual had found to be 
particularly significant in his experiences 
of the day, why he considered the experi- 
ences to be significant, and what conclu- 
sions he had reached, if any. As this 
material was for the evaluator rather than 
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the instructor, there was perhaps more 
frankness since what was written would 
have no effect upon the student’s academic 
grade. In appraising the course, the 
anecdotal materials are of much value and 
will be referred to from time to time 
below. 

One indication that a better interre- 
gional understanding was achieved by the 
participants is that several misconceptions 
concerning the South were set aright. 
Some of the students came with the idea 
that everything observed would be of the 
problem nature and at times expressed 
surprise that conditions were not worse. 
Quoting from a daily log: 

In places in Wisconsin and Minnesota I have seen 
White homes that were much worse than the Negro 
homes we have seen thus far, which is a great surprise 
to me, for I expected to find atrocious dwellings. I 
have revised a good many of my ideas of the South 
already; it is much better than I expected. 

And from another student in conversation 
with the evaluator: 

One of the greatest values to me has been meeting 
southern people and finding that they are very much 
like us northerners and have problems which are 
basically like ours. I have felt before coming down 
here that there was a distinct difference between 
North and South, and now that feeling has been 
wiped out. The South does have different specific 
problems, but it seems to me that their fundamental 
social and economic problems are similar. 


Perhaps more of this kind of understand- 
ing would serve to weld together the 
seemingly heterogeneous interests which 
make up American democracy. 

It can safely be said that a number of the 
students gained new insight into the 
complexity of the race relations situation. 
The general economic situation of the 
Negroes was found to be better than was 
expected by some, but it was difficult for 
those from other regions to comprehend 
how the so-called Bible Belt could tolerate 
evident racial discrimination in the press, 
in the courts, and in the right to vote. 
Changing from the kindly, ‘‘missionary”’ 
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interest in aiding the Negro, so character- 
istic of many outside the South, the stu- 
dents came to see the problem in a different 
light. For instance, after a round table 
discussion with a group of Negro leaders, 
these two comments were recorded by 
different students: 


The most significant statement made during the 
discussion was: ‘‘We do not want help but an oppor- 
tunity to help ourselves.” 


The discussion showed that these men were think- 
ing about solving their own problems. They want 
to help themselves and this would certainly be a more 
lasting kind of help. 


Besides clearing up a number of miscon- 
ceptions, it is believed that many facts 
about the South were brought to light 
which will enable those from other regions 
better to understand both the problems 
and the potentialities of the South. 
Changes in points of view by southern- 
ers in the group are equally interesting 
and significant. An inescapable conclu- 
sion growing out of the experiences in 
the course is that local people have almost 
as much to learn about their community 
or region as have outsiders. Anecdotal 
records indicate this time and again: 


I am very much amazed at the condition of the 
Negro homes visited today. Although ——’s house 
wasn't exactly clean it is far better than I expected 
to find. I had never expected to find Negroes owning 
their own farms either. Although I have always 
lived in the South, I never knew Negroes fared so well. 


I am beginning to recognize that I have been so 
close to our problems in the South that I haven't seen 
them very clearly before. Getting out with people 
from another part of the country and seeing my own 
people have made me see things in a different light. 


We of the South are still living in Civil War days 
and maintain a defensive attitude. We look upon 
outsiders as foreigners. We are unable to be really 
objective. I have been amazed at how the northern 
students are able to be genuinely interested in south- 
erners, seemingly open-minded and objective, and able 
to set away their prejudices. That sort of thing is 
just not a part of southern culture or thinking. We 
southerners sentimentalize everything and fall back 
upon a defense mechanism. I am sure that this ex- 
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perience is going to have considerable influence upon 
my own objectivity and open-mindedness. 


A girl in the course was heard to re- 
mark: ‘‘I’ve lived on a southern farm all 
my life but I’ve learned things today I 
never knew before.’’ If local people are 
not cognizant of conditions and problems 
of their own community, democratic 
discussion and planning are not possible. 
There were changes in attitudes toward 
particular problems. The pre and post 
attitude tests on social problems are 
revealing in this respect. Six of the 
ten social problems included in this test 
were given consideration during the 
course. The evaluation report indicates 
that all but two of the students showed 
shifts in attitude with reference to at 
least one of these problems: agriculture, 
government and business, housing, pov- 
erty, race relations, labor unions. Possible 
positions on these problems may be 
classed under three headings: ‘‘conserva- 
tive,’ ‘‘middle-of-the-road,’’ and ‘‘lib- 
eral.’’ Of the seventeen recorded shifts 
in attitudes concerning these problems, 
three were from a ‘‘conservative’’ to a 
‘‘middle-of-the-road’’ position, while 
eight were from ‘‘middle-of-the-road’’ to 
‘‘liberal.’” On the other hand, some 
shifting in the reverse direction occurred, 
four being from ‘‘liberal’’ to ‘‘middle- 
of-the-road’’ and two from ‘‘middle- 
of-the-road’’ to ‘‘conservative.’’ On the 
whole, the majority of attitude shifts 
were in the ‘‘liberal’’ direction. 
Attitudes were perhaps most clear cut 
in the field of race relations and more 
opinion shifts were registered for this 
problem than for any of the other five. 
While a Phi Beta Kappa was recording 
in her daily log that a visit to Negro 
farm families on the Farm Security pro- 
gram had served somewhat to break 
down her race prejudice and show her 
how the Negro can live if properly edu- 
cated, two other extremely capable stu- 
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dents in the group showed a shift in 
attitude from ‘‘liberal’’ to ‘‘middle-of- 
the-road"’ on the race problem. 

As would be expected there was a 
wide variation among the students in 
their ability to gain insight into basic 
causes of some of the conditions observed. 
Summary discussions generally produced 
shared decisions as to causes. Occasion- 
ally there was evidence of an individual 
student reaching significant conclusions. 
For instance, one student made the follow- 
ing notation in her log: 


I am amazed to find the power of the Church in the 
South despite the poor quality of its leadership. . . . 
Until the churches demand better trained ministers 
who have an understanding of social problems and 
their improvement, the Church will not be able to 
take advantage of the opportunity it would seem to 
have. 

The extreme emotional quality of the church serv- 
ice observed displays a need for an emotional outlet 
of these people which is apparently provided in no 
other way. 


Further analysis of the social problems 
attitude test reveals that students were 
better able at the end of the course to 
think logically concerning controversial 
issues. Besides selecting a ‘‘conserva- 
tive,’ ‘‘middle-of-the-road,"’ or “‘liberal’’ 
position with respect to a problem, the 
test required that students check logical 
reasons to back up the different positions. 
The post test indicated that all except 
three of the students had increased their 
scores on ability to recognize logical 
reasons. The average numerical gain 
made by the students in this respect can 
be shown to be statistically significant. 

Considerable attention was given to 
the various governmental programs which 
are seeking to improve conditions. Quot- 
ing a student: 


On a field course of this kind you can really see how 
Federal assistance is operating which you cannot get 
from reading. I am beginning to see what some of 
the alphabet agencies are reaily trying to do. 
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As already noted, experts from a number 
of agencies spoke to the group in Wash- 
ington. During the period of study in 
the South, the work of the agricultural 
and home demonstration agents was 
analyzed in some detail. The program of 
the Farm Security Administration was 
studied perhaps as fully as that of any 
other government -agency, visits being 
made to rehabilitation families, tenant- 
purchase families, and a resettlement 
community. Time spent in the south- 
eastern regional office of the Soil Con- 
servation Service was profitable and the 
group soon became ‘‘erosion conscious.”’ 
Concrete results of the efforts of the Farm 
Credit Administration to encourage the 
formation of cooperatives and credit 
unions were observed in several rural 
communities. 

The place of the vocational agriculture 
and home economics teachers in the rural 
high school and community became clear. 
The potential place of the rural school 
as a community center and as a force in 
community development was demon- 
strated. Special attention was given 
Negro education, on the college as well 
as primary and secondary levels. Adult 
education projects were discussed such as 
the state-wide Opportunity School for 
underprivileged young people and adults, 
and a Citizens Education Center in the 
city of Greenville. The services of a 
county-wide public library system—rare 
in the South—were explained and stu- 
dents made trips to rural communities on 
a library truck. Projects of the United 
States Housing Authority were visited. 
Finally there was some contact with the 
work of the National Youth Administra- 
tion and therecreation and crafts programs 
of the Works Projects Administration. 
Not all of these government efforts to 
improve conditions could be analyzed in 
detail. However, thestudents did become 
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familiar with the general type of work 
and some few were explored fully. 

Numerous private programs and agen- 
cies were given attention also. Chief 
among these was the Greenville County 
Council for Community Development. 
The activities of this council have been 
extensive, touching many areas of life 
in rural communities and effecting an 
admirable coordination of social agencies 
in the city of Greenville. A Negro com- 
munity center was visited and also the 
Penn School for Negroes on St. Helena 
Island, widely known for its excellent 
work in community development. 

With the once docile and cheap labor 
supply of the South now stirring with 
efforts toward organization, understand- 
ing of the status of the southern labor 
movement is important. Representatives 
of labor unions, both A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O., were heard, as well as an official 
of the South Carolina Textile Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Another objective of the course was to 
enable students to gain knowledge or 
ideas which they might use in their 
special line of work. There is abundance 
of evidence that this objective was 
achieved. A few samples taken from 


daily logs should suffice: 


Recreation problems in Vermont could perhaps be 
partially solved with a similar idea (as that used at 
Mountain View). 

One of the most important things I am getting 
out of this course is an enlargement of my criteria of 
successful community work. I am having called to 
my attention more things to look for than I have 
previously felt essential. In other words, it is in- 
creasing the breadth of my vision and sharpening my 
powers of observation of social and adult education 
work, 

I can hardly wait until this course is over to get 
back home. I want to find out the things about my 
own home community that I am studying here in this 
county. This course is certainly opening my eyes to 
problems and relationships that I never realized 
existed. 


Similar notes could be reproduced from 
the daily logs of most of the students. 
Evidently, the students got something 
practical to take home with them. 

To demonstrate objectively that there 
was personality development among any 
of the students during the course would be 
difficult since no personality tests were 
used in the evaluation program. How- 
ever, since the nature of the course called 
for intense living together for a period of 
several weeks it is to be expected that 
some changes may have taken place. 
The necessity of rather quick adjustment 
to a number of utter strangers may test 
the flexibility of a personality. Some 
rather close friendships were formed al- 
most immediately, while with other 
group members adjustment proceeded 
slowly. One student seemed to be some- 
what introvertive with a background of 
dependence upon an older sister. Ad- 
justment was difficult and she was ob- 
viously ill at ease in the beginning. 
However, within ten days she was playing 
the piano for group singing, finding it 
easier to ask questions in group dis- 
cussions, and participating more freely 
in the various activities. Her growth, 
both intellectually and from a personality 
standpoint, perhaps surpassed that of 
any other student in the course. 

In the evaluation program students 
were asked to compare this field course 
with an allied campus course of the usual 
sort, the comparison to be made with 
reference to some 62 different possible 
aspects of student growth or development. 
Students were asked to check each of 
these aspects as to whether related campus 
experience had been very much better, 
somewhat better, of the same value, or 
the field course experience somewhat 
better or very much better. Thus a 
student had five choices for each of the 
different phases of learning or individual 
development. On all but 8 of the 62 
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items the majority of students indicated 
belief that the field course experience 
was cither somewhat better or very much 
better. Some of the ways in which the 
great majority of the students felt the 
field course experience was very much 
better are as follows: 


In helping gain a more consistent educational 
and social philosophy. 

In gaining greater understanding of the meaning 
and importance of democracy as a way of life. 

In helping you challenge some of your beliefs 
with respect to economic problems, race rela- 
tions and the like. 

In contributing to the development of new in- 


terests. 

In helping you better to understand your own 
community. 

In making you want to explore, study, and read 
materials. 

In helping you become increasingly conscious 
of a personal need to become more aware of 
events going on in the world and the forces 
behind those events. 


The general feeling of the students about 
the course is well summed up in the 
following exerpts from notes jotted down 
by members of the group: 


The limitations of educators who have confined 
their training and work too much to a specialized 
area might be largely overcome by such a course as 
this. 

We need more courses of this kind to make us aware 
as teachers of, or workers with, adults that we should 
be more interested in how people live and how they 
think. We need to be jarred loose from thinking our 
own little area of work is the only important thing 
in the world. I feel that this course is doing that 
very thing for me. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Finally, a number of constructive sug- 
gestions and conclusions may be made 
regarding sociological analysis through 
field course procedure. Space require- 
ments forbid that these be more than 
mentioned. It appears that one instructor 
can handle a maximum of fifteen students 
in a field course. In planning, proper 
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consideration should be given to student 
meeds and desires, the schedule being. 
made as flexible as possible. Further- 
more, certain danger points in nonstatis- 
tical field investigation should be stressed 
with the students at the beginning of the 
course. It is apparent that field trips are 
not necessarily valuable per se but require 
careful planning and student preparation. 
In using the technique of lecture-dis- 
cussion by experts, care must be exercised 
that the presentation is to the point and 
that time for ample discussion is provided. 
In addition to the lecture-discussion 
technique, a wide variety of procedures 
should be used, such as the panel dis- 
cussion, student discussion, interview, 
audio-visual presentation, field trip ob- 
servation, and the like. Also, presenta- 
tion of controversial issues should be 
balanced, with extreme views as well as 
a middle-of-the-road position being given 
consideration. To obtain optimum re- 
sults, care must be taken that opportunity 
for sufficient student discussions are pro- 
vided, so that obscure points may be 
clarified, experiences assimilated, and re- 
lationships discerned. Finally, the ten- 
dency to schedule too many events should 
be curbed. Judicious selection, preferably 
by the students, of possible experiences 
should be made, with much unscheduled 
time allowed. 

Two years of experience with the course 
in Southern Conditions leads one to con- 
clude that this type of field course pro- 
cedure in social science has much to 
commend it. In many ways it provides 
learning situations not possible in the 
ordinary campus course. Its further de- 
velopment and refinement of procedures 
may be significant in the whole field of 
social science. There is evidence that 
student interest is increased. Experiences 
which are ‘“‘lived’’ rather than merely 
“‘read’’ may be more fully understood and 
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remembered longer. Moreover, skill in 
sociological analysis should be acquired 
which can be used by the individual in 
his profession or in everyday life as a 
citizen in a democracy. Especially is 


this type of study believed to be significant 
in teacher-training where the need is great 
for demonstrating both the function of the 
school as a community institution and 
the nature of a community or region. 


ECONOMIC STATUS AND HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Georgia State Womans College 


ONSIDERABLE has been written 
( concerning economic status of 

homes relative to high-school 
attendance, largely from the standpoint of 
urban and industrial communities. This 
atticle reports a questionnaire study of 
two groups of high schools of 100-600 
pupils each, located in rural areas of 
two distant States. In one group are 
eleven Illinois schools within roughly 
75 miles of one another, and in the other 
group are eleven white Georgia schools of 
similar spacial contiguity. The economic 
factors studied relate to vocational status 
of parents, and to nonschool work done 


by pupils. 
VOCATION OF FATHERS 


Table I shows the vocations of fathers. 
In both states, both skilled and unskilled 
labor are represented by a smaller per- 
centage of seniors than of freshmen, 
whereas among farmers the reverse is 
true. In general, managerial and pro- 
fessional vocations are represented by 
larger percentages of seniors than fresh- 
men, although the difference is much 
smaller than for farmers. 

The situation regarding managerial, 
professional, and labor vocations is com- 
mon and needs no comment. That a 
larger percentage of seniors than freshmen 
should live on farms, however, is less 
typical. A possible explanation lies in 


small two-year high schools in the areas 
served by the four-year schools studied, 
with the result that some rural children 
do not attend four-year schools during the 
first part of their high-school careers. 
It seems unlikely that the mortality of 
farm pupils, among those entering four- 
year-schools as freshmen, is enough less 
than that for other groups to account for 
the percentage increase among farm chil- 
dren between freshman and senior years. 

Relative to sex differences, the data for 
‘‘all grades’’ show a higher percentage of 
boys than girls among children of labor- 
ers in both States, whereas the reverse 
appears among farm children. Other 
vocational groups show no important 
sex differences. Possibly there is an 
urge among labor groups for boys to 
secure the manual or other vocational 
education which high schools offer, 
whereas parallel education for girls may 
appear less urgent. The fact that, in 
general, a larger proportion of farm girls 
than of farm boys attend high school, is 
not new—boys probably work more. 


VOCATION OF MOTHER 


Mothers sometimes follow vocations, 
aside from homemaking, particularly if 
fathers are dead. Pursuit of vocations by 
mothers might be thought to influence 
high school attendance of children. Fol- 
lowing the sex and State categories of 
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Table I, from 70.5 to 75.8 percent of the 
mothers with vocations have husbands 
living, whereas the range for mothers 
without vocations is from 90.6 to 93.8 
percent, with no significant State differ- 
ences. However in Georgia 15.1 percent 
of the boys and 11.6 percent of the girls 
have fathers dead, whereas the correspond- 
ing percentages for Illinois are 5.9 and 6.4. 
Among seniors, both sexes, 16.5 percent 
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continue in high school than a Georgia 
pupil. This suggests a difference in 
economic strata represented by pupils 
in the two states.’ 


VOCATION OF MOTHER AND NONSCHOOL 
WORK OF PUPIL 


It was thought that youth of working 
mothers might feel-a stronger vocational 
urge than other youth. Usable data on 


TABLE I 


Vocation or Farner sy Sex aNnp Grape or Pupit 


(In Percentages) 

































































GRADE AND SEX OF PUPIL 
rst Year 4th Year All Grades 
VOCATION OF FATEER 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Ga. Ill. Ga. Ill. Ga. Ill. Ga. Ill, Ga. Ill. Ga. Ill. 

Unskilled labor............] 11.3] 7-6] 9.1] §.7] 3-7} 3.61 3.9] 4.6) 7.8] 5.8] 6.3} 4.4 
Skilled labor............... 23-0] 35-1] 14.6] 29.9] 21.1] 21.4] 12.4] 23.5] 20.1] 30.1] 16.2 | 26.6 
ee ree 18.7) 23.7] 22.2] 33.4] 21.8] 42.7) 30.5] 42.4] 21.9] 32.4] 27.5 | 38.2 
Mech. and trades..........| 8.3] 9.6) 9.2) 7.1] 4.2) §.5| 6.4] 4.2] 6.6) 7.2} 6.9] 6.8 
Clerical worker............ 7-0} 1.9] 13.3] 1.7] 16.7} 1.8) 18.4] 1.8] 13.3] 1.5] 15.7 | 1.8 
eg eee 5.31 $-41 3-3) 3-$] 2.3] 0.91 6.9] 4.2) 3.7] 3-8] 2.2] 3.8 
ee US re 11.7) 3-4) 13.6)" 5.3] 22-2] 4.6) rr-6)° 2.7|-12-7] 3.2] 22.3 | 3.3 
Managerial employ......... $-7]| 9-2} 7-41 7-5] 9-3] 13-7] 7-3] 11-1] §-4] 10.3] 6.9] 8.3 
Pees aaiskins. iver 9.0} 6.1) 7.41 §-9| 9.0] 6.8} 8.6] 5.5] 9.5] 5-8] 7.0] 6.8 
Number of Cases........... 300 | 262 | 361 | 281 | 189 | 220 | 233 | 217 | 969 | 944 | 1201 | 984 
































in Georgia and 4.1 percent in Illinois have 
fathers dead, whereas the corresponding 
percentages for freshmen are 15.4 and 8.6. 
Thus less than half as large a percentage of 
Illinois seniors have lost their fathers as 
of Illinois freshmen, which suggests a 
relationship between loss of father and 
dropping out of school. Conversely in 
Georgia slightly more seniors than fresh- 
men have lost their fathers, as might be 
expected with the passing of three years, 
if death of father was no factor in dropping 
out of school. Hence when the father 
dies, an Illinois pupil seems less likely to 


this point were supplied by 630 Georgia 
and 762 Illinois pupils, of whom, how- 
ever, only 3.5 per cent and 8.0 per cent 
respectively reported mothers having vo- 
cations. Hence the data are meager. 
So far as analysis of data according to 
amount-of-work categories indicates, the 
mother’s working has little to do with 
the amount of nonschool work reported 


by a pupil. 
1Cf. Harold H. Punke, “Sociological Factors in 


the Leisure-Time Reading of High-School Students,"’ 
Library Quarterly, 7 (July, 1937) 332-42. 
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PLACE OF RESIDENCE AND NONSCHOOL WORK 


Table II shows town versus farm resi- 
dence in relation to amount of nonschool 
work done. Illinois pupils, both sexes, 
whether living in town or on farms, 
report more work than Georgia pupils. 
This again suggests an economic differ- 


pacity or opportunity to work among 
seniors as compared with freshmen. 
Among Georgia boys, ‘‘all grades,’’ a 
larger percentage of those living in town 
report ‘‘no work’’ than of those living 
on farms, whereas the reverse is true 
among Illinois boys. Among Georgia 


TABLE II 
RgeLaTION oF Farm AND Town Regsipence To Nonscnooor Worx Dong, sy Grape AND Sgx or Puri, 

















LIVE ON FARM LIVE IN TOWN 
GRADE AND SEX OF No. Re- Percent Doing Specified Amounts of Work es es Percent Doing Specified Amounts of Work 
PUPIL BY STATE porting porting 
pies No Work Bb. 5—t bes. tt oo . No Work i sas bes. he 
or less | PeF wk. per wk. or less | Pe we. per wk. 
Ist: 
Boys 
iis ade te go 50.0 | 14.5 | 22.2 | 13.3 280 | 65.5 9.6 | 12.1 12.8 
Mi vscscet See 45-3 | 17-5 | 24.1 | 13.1 161 | 34.2 | 23.0 | 31.0 | 11.8 
Girls 
Ses. ina} eee 68.7 8.8 13.7 8.8 330 | 77.6 10.3 9-7 2. 
ee es 31.0 | 35-7 | 23.8 156 | 42.3 | 29.5 | 19.9 8.3 
4th: 
Boys 
aa 63 42.9 6.3 | 12.7 | 38.1 178 | 58.5 3-9 | 26.3 |) 2853 
Beers 39-7 | 24-4 | 25.2 | 10.7 131 | 42.8 | 15.3 | 25.9 | 16.0 
Girls 
eer oe 74-7 1.2 | 10.8 | 13.3 192 | 82.9 5-7 5-7 SF 
ainsi coat 44d} | BF} 28 6: | ot0.4 135 | 48.9 | 15.5 | 26.7 8.9 
All Grades: 
Boys 
yee: fe 47-4 Feb prase: [apy 941 | 63.7 667 fp 8gag fy 2603 
Bio. SAA ge 43.0 | 21.0 | 22.6 | 13.4 $73 | 37-9 | 20.1 | 28.1 | 13.9 
Girls 
ae 382 69.9 8.4 | 12.6 9-1 | 1077 | 83.0 6.6 6.7 3- 
Rs lS 39:0. | 2703. | 22.2 11.6 576 | 45-7 | 26.2 | 19.6 8.5 



































ence between pupils in the two States. 
In both States girls report less work than 
boys. Among girls of both States, in 
town or on farms, seniors report less 
work than freshmen. This suggests eco- 
nomic selection within the high school, 
whereby girls who do not work survive, 
rather than suggesting a decreased ca- 


boys the above comparison holds for 
both freshmen and seniors, whereas among 
Illinois boys it holds for Freshmen and 
for ‘‘all grades’’ but not for seniors. 
Among Illinois seniors a larger percentage 
of those living in town report ‘‘no work’’ 
than of those living on farms. A possible 
explanation of this difference between 
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Illinois and Georgia boys of the two 
grade levels, is that in Illinois agriculture 
is more largely a machine industry than 
in Georgia, and seniors are more capable of 
operating machinery than are freshmen. 
If little machinery is used in agriculture, 
there would be no parallel factor of 
difference between freshmen and seniors 
in Georgia. 


SUMMARY 


Certain summary statements of fact 
may be in order. 

1. The percentage of pupils representing 
skilled and unskilled laborers decreased 
from freshman to senior years, whereas 
the percentage representing farmers and 
persons in managerial and professional 
vocations increased. 

2. A larger percentage of the pupils 
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coming from labor groups were boys than 
girls, whereas the reverse was true of 
pupils coming from farmers. 

3. There seems to be no close connection 
between mothers having vocations and 
the amount of nonschool work done by 
pupils. 

4. A larger percentage of Georgia than 
of Illinois pupils have lost their fathers. 
Moreover a larger percentage of Georgia 
seniors than freshmen have lost their 
fathers, whereas the reverse is true of 
Illinois pupils. 

5. Girls report less nonschool work, 
both States, than boys, and senior girls 
report less than freshman girls. More 
Georgia boys of the different grade cate- 
gories who live in town report ‘‘no work”’ 
than of those who live on farms, whereas 
among seniors the reverse is true for 
Illinois boys. 


JOHN ANISFIELD AWARD 


The sixth annual John Anisfield Award of $1,000 for the outstanding book of the year on racial 
relations has been awarded to Louis Adamic, Editor of Common Ground, for his “‘From Many 
Lands"’ a most human account of the racial contacts and blendings of our recent ae in 


America. This book is his latest addition to the magnificent work he has been doin 


or years 


in portraying the struggle of the immigrant to find himself in his new environment, and to adjust 


himself to it. 


An immigrant himself, Mr. Adamic is happily endowed with an exceptional capacity for 
penetrating into the inner lives of others and revealing them in a clear and kindly light to those 
who should be their friends. The present volume consists almost entirely of intimate narratives 


of the lives and careers of a number of representative immigrant individuals, families, and eee. 
Natufally, the cases are chosen partly for their outstanding and dramatic features and can hard] 


y 


be considered as typical of their respective groups in the sense of an average. However, the 
serve admirably to high-light the essential problems and solutions of the stranger in a foreign land. 


Some of the names are disguised 


for obvious reasons, but others are genuine. 


The American of 


longer standing, reading this book, will learn much not only about the newcomer, but also about 


himself and his country. 


This award was established in 1934 by Mrs. Edith Anisfield Wolf of Cleveland, Ohio, in memory 


of her father, John Anisfield, for the oe a 
good books in the field of racial relationships, 


of encouraging and rewarding the production of 
either here or abroad. The committee of judges 


consists of Henry Seidel Canby, Contributing Editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, Henry 


Pratt Fairchild, 
Science Research Council. 


essor of Sociology, New York University, and Donald Young, of the Social 


D. Y. 
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PAROLE SERVICE FOR THE INSANE IN MINNESOTA 


ALICE LEAHY SHEA 


University of Minnesota 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


HE practice of paroling patients 

in advance of their discharge from 

mental hospitals has steadily in- 
creased in all parts of our country. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
44,476 or 11 percent of the patients on the 
books of all State Hospitals were on 
parole in 1935.! The significance of 
parole in releasing space for the admission 
of new patients to hospitals is well recog- 
nized. New admissions and readmissions 
fill all vacated space. However, the 
importance of parole in the total treat- 
ment program of the individual patient 
is of still greater significance. The nature 
and extent of assistance offered patients 
on parole unquestionably influence the 
number of readmissions to our hospitals. 
Studies of a selected number of paroled 
patients from institutions in New York 
and Massachusetts where parole service 
is well established have demonstrated the 
adjustment possibilities of patients re- 
turning to their own communities. Also, 
these studies have provided some evidence 
of the type and quality of extra-institu- 
tional service that is essential if we would 


1 Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1935, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce—Bureau of the Census, 
Table 1, p. 2 


protect society as well as rehabilitate the 
patient. 

Parole service for the insane was in- 
augurated in the State Hospitals of Minne- 
sota by an act of the legislature in 1907. 
This act placed the responsibility for the 
service in the Board of Control who in 
cooperation with the superintendents of 
the institutions have formulated the 
program and policies of the service.? At 
the present time, Minnesota has two 
parole officers assigned to the supervision 
of the insane. On the basis of the number 
of patients on parole—1358 in 1933, 1460 
in 1934, 1619 in 1935 and 1595 in 1936— 
the two officers are each responsible for 
approximately 700 to 800 patients. How- 
ever, there are in addition, six persons 
designated as financial officers attached 
to the same department, who, while in 
pursuit of their primary duty, namely, a 
determination of the patient’s ability to 
pay for his hospital care, may render 
services generally undertaken by the 
parole officers. Unquestionably, a con- 
siderable portion of the services recorded 


2 Minnesota Laws Relating to the State Board of 
Control and Institutions under its Management or 
Supervision. (Minnesota: Stillwater, 1933.) Board 
of Control was discontinued 1937—duties now under- 
taken by Department of Social Security. 
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and analyzed in this study was undertaken 
by financial officers. We may assume, 
nevertheless, that in Minnesota as else- 
where the parole officers are entrusted with 
the major responsibility for the medical- 
social supervision of patients on parole. 
How well this supervision is done in 
Minnesota is not known. An adequate 
evaluation would demand a direct study 
of a representative sample of paroled 
patients. 


SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


The present investigation is limited 
to a study of the case records of the 
paroled insane on file in the Division of 
Parole, State Capitol, St. Paul. While 
these records give an incomplete basis for 
evaluation, they provide data from which 
the extent of the services rendered paroled 
patients in Minnesota may be clearly 
inferred. 

The records of 535 patients chosen at 
at random from a total group of 1358 
patients on parole from the Minnesota 
State Hospitals in 1933 provide the basis 
of our analysis. Patients from five insti- 
tutions were included; 147 from St. Peter, 
170 from Rochester, 163 from Fergus Falls, 
14 from Hastings, 41 from Anoka. It 
should be noted that 480, or 89.7 percent, 
of the group were on parole from institu- 
tions classified as hospitals, namely, St. 
Peter, Rochester, and Fergus Falls. The 
inclusion of 55 patients from the Hastings 
and Anoka, institutions for chronic pa- 
tients should not seriously distort our 
general findings. In all probability these 
patients were paroled home for a vacation 
or to die and in consequence would not 
receive intensive service from the parole 
department. 


SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF POPULATION 


A consideration of the sex, age, race 
and marital conditions of our experimental 
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population leads to the conclusion that 
they are fairly typical of all patients in 
mental hospitals. For example, the sex 
distribution in the group is males 56 per- 
cent, females 44 percent, while the relative 
frequency of the sexes on parole from all 
state hospitals is males 53.6 percent, 
females 46.4 percent.* In age also there 
is close agreement with the generality 
of patients. The mean age of our experi- 
mental population is 44.1 years for the 
males and for the females 42.9 years. 
The median age of both males and females 
in all state hospitals falls between 40 and 
45 years.4 The percentage frequency of 


TABLE 1 


Maritat ConpITION OF 535 PAROLEES FROM 
Minnesota State Hosprras 








TOTAL PERCENT 
DISTRIBUTION DISTRIBUTION, 
MARITAL CONDITION FIRST ADMIS- 

SIONS TO STATE 

Number | Percent |HOSPITALS,* 1933 
i Bin kas oe 185 | 34.6 33.6 
., Rear Bee os 46.9 
Widowed.:......... 38 7.1 13.6 
vetoes. 1. ag 4:3 4-5 
Separated........... ee gs 0.0 
Unknown.......... 8 1.§ 1.3 














* Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1933, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Computed from Table 22, p. 36. 


white population in our paroled group is 
98.8 percent. This corresponds almost 
exactly with the incidence of whites 
in the general population in Minnesota 
but exceeds their occurrence by about 10 
percent in all state hospitals.’ The simi- 
larity in marital conditions of our group 
with that of the generality of mental 
patients is shown in Table 1. 


* Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1933, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Table 1, p. 2. 

‘ Ibid., Table 19, p. 30. 

5 Ibid., Table 15, p. 26. 
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LENGTH OF PAROLE PERIOD 


Since we were desirous of securing evi- 
dence in reference to the actual number 
of contacts made by the supervising 
officers with paroled patients a first 
consideration in the selection of our 
population for study was length of time 
on parole. Recently paroled patients 
would not give the desired data. A period 
of four years was arbitrarily chosen as 
sufficient to permit the operation of the 
available services to their full extent. 
Because the data were transcribed in 


TABLE 2 
Tue Number or Visits so THE HomEs AND THE 
NuMBER OF PaROLEs OF 535 PATIENTS FROM 
Minnesota State HosprTars 











NUMBER HOME VISTS HOME VISITS PREVIOUS 
og RT 
VISITS 

Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
° 465 | 86.9 | 171 | 32.0] 409 | 76.4 
I 54 | 10.1 | 135 | 25.2 65 | 12.1 
2 6 I.I | 110 | 20.6 30 5-6 
3 4 | 9-7] 45 | 8.4 8 | 1-5 
4 5 0.9 24 4-5 5 0.9 
5 ° 0.0 20 3.7 6 rit 
6 I 0.2 14 | 2.6 4 | 0.7 
7 7 1.3 I 0.2 
8 3 0.6 3 0.6 
9 6 wit 4 0.7 























June, 1937 our population was drawn 
from patients paroled in 1933. A span 
of this length should be sufficient to bring 
into evidence the sequential mobility of 
our population in and out of the institu- 
tion as well as the frequency of contacts 
with parole officers. 


HOME VISITS 


The number of visits to the homes of 
our patients is presented in Table 2. An 
inspection of this table shows that the 
homes of 465, or 86.9 percent, of the 
patients studied were not visited before 
their return home. Clearly, pre-parole 


work in the home community of the 
patient does not appear to be a part of the 
extra-institutional program in Minnesota. 
The 70 cases in which the records showed 
1 or more home visits in advance of their 
parole in 1933 are unquestionably recom- 
mitted patients who had been previously 
paroled. From our analysis it is evident 
(Table 2, columns 6 and 7) that 126 
patients had been previously paroled. 
Since the Minnesota law on parole of the 
insane, implies a home visit during parole 
and previous to discharge, we may assume 
that the home visits listed in column 2 
were undertaken in connection with an 
earlier parole. The difference between 
these two sets of data, namely, number 
of previous paroles and home visits in 
advance of current parole, indicate that 
56, or 10.4 percent, of the patients were 
not visited while away from the institu- 
tion on previous paroles. Whether or 
not 10 percent may be taken as an index 
of the proportion of patients who are 
generally away for a vacation and not in 
need of active supervision is not known. 
Columns 4 aad 5 suggest a larger propor- 
tion may beso classified. Here we see that 
171, Or 32.0 percent, of the group were 
not visited during the entire 4 year period. 
If we subtract the 70 cases visited in 
connection with previous paroles, the 
proportion for whom supervision is not 
provided is reduced to 101, or about 20 
percent. Considering the fact that the 
superintendent of a hospital is charged 
by law to release patients on the request 
of responsible relatives or friends, we may 
expect to find a certain proportion of 
patients on parole for whom the parole 
department assumes no responsibility.® 

Whatever speculations are injected into 


5 Minnesota Laws Relating to the State Board of 
Control and Institutions under Its Management or 
Supervision. Statute #8964, (Minn.: Stillwater, 


1933). 
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our analysis, it is evident from an inspec- 
tion of columns 4 and 5, Table 2, that the 
homes of patients on parole are infre- 
quently visited. The majority, 57.2 per- 
cent, received one or no visits. Only 
22.2 percent of the group received more 
than two home visits during the four 
year period. The number of patients 
that received 3 or more visits decreases 
consistently as the number of visits 
increases. Using 4 or more home visits 
as an index of intensity of service (since 
4 would provide an average of one visit 
per year in the 4 year period), we find that 
74, of 13.8 percent, of the patients may 
be regarded as having received intensive 
service from the parole department. With 
this as an index we may assume that 
approximately 100 patients of the 750 
annually supervised by each parole officer 
receive 4 or more visits during their 
parole period. It should be noted here, 
however, that no distinction was made in 
our tabulations as to whether the home 
visits were undertaken by a parole officer 
or by a financial officer. Since there are 
three times as many financial officials as 
parole officers, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the former make the greater number 
of home calls to any selected group of 
patients. Recalcitrant patients, who are 
able to pay, undoubtedly increase the 
number of home visits undertaken by the 
financial officers, while patients who 
present social problems receive the atten- 
tion of the parole officers. 

In considering the foregoing data it 
should be noted that the average time 
between the date of parole and the first 
home visit is 6.88 months, with a stand- 
ard deviation of 6.82 months. Thus we 
may infer that within the year following 
parole the majority of patients will be 
visited. Nevertheless, a large proportion 
are not contacted until later. 

An analysis of the frequency of home 
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visits failed to show any relationship to 
age of patients, length of time spent in the 
institution, occupation, or disease clas- 
sification. Emergencies which arise 
irrespective of the foregoing factors are 
the probable occasion of increased atten- 
tion from the parole officer. The striking 
absence of pre-parole visits and the small 
number of visits per home indicate very 
limited professional assistance to patients 
during their period of attempted read- 
justment. 
TABLE 3 


Typep Pace Lenortx or Recorps or 535 PATIENTS 
ON Parove FrroM Minnesota State Hospirars 

















1933-1937 

MEDICAL RECORD | SOCIAL RECORD 

PAGE SPACE 
“ — Percent > — Percent 
i or less | 244 | 45-6] 250 | 46.7 
t to} | 149 | 27.9 | 98 | 18.3 
3 to1 105 | 19.6] 72 | 13.4 
Over 1 page 37 | 6.9 gz | 17.2 
No information o | 0.0] 23 4:3 











RECORDS OF PAROLED PATIENTS 


Under what conditions and with what 
amount of acquaintance with the patient 
does the parole officer undertake his 
supervisory duties, in Minnesota? These 
questions are interdependent. The answer 
to the first explains in part the second. 
Parole service is undertaken in Minnesota 
from a central office located in St. Paul for 
all patients except those paroled from 
Fergus Falls. Therefore, with the excep- 
tion of cases from the latter institution, 
the parole officer rarely knows a patient 
during his stay in the hospital. His 
acquaintance comes with the notification 
from the hospital that a patient who 
resides in his area is to be paroled. Ac- 
companying this notification is the 
medical report and recommendations. 
The length of these data is presented in 
Table 3. An inspection of this table 
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shows that in 73.5 percent of the cases 
the report sent the parole office is one-half 
typed page or less in length. Only 26.5 
percent of the cases are described at 
greater length. This would suggest the 
briefest kind of report. Whether an 
adequate understanding of the patient 
and his difficulties can be grasped by the 
parole officer from so limited an amount 
of information may be seriously ques- 
tioned. Certainly a report which is 
beyond mere disease classification should 
be forthcoming when we consider the 
length of time these patients have been 











TABLE 4 
Community Resources Emprorep sy PARroLe 
DgPaRTMENT 
SOCIAL AGENCIES poo pe py 
CONTACTED 
NUMBER OF RESOURCES SOCIAL AGENCIES 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
° 511 | 95-5 | 506 | 94.6 
I 17 3-2 24 4-5 
2 6 Sua ° 0.0 
3 ° 0.0 ° 0.0 
4 ° 0.0 ° 0.0 
5 ° 0.0 ° 0.0 
6 fe) 0.0 fe) 0.0 
7 I 0.2 ° 0.0 
No information ° |} 0.0 5 0.9 

















known to hospitals. On the average 
our population remained 23.5 months in 
the hospital. Contacts with relatives 
as well as intimate observations of the 
patients have undoubtedly been numerous. 
But why send more? The possibility of a 
Minnesota parole officer carrying through 
any single aspect of service for all paroled 
patients or of helping a selected number 
in an intensive manner can obviously 
not be undertaken with the present 
number of cases under his supervision. 
The records compiled by the parole 
department are similar in brevity to those 
sent the parole department by the hospital. 


Only 30.6 percent of the cases are de- 
scribed to the extent of one-half typed 
page or longer (Table 3, columns 4 and 5). 
The majority of cases are reported on less 
than a half page. If the observations 
and experiences of the parole department 
have any significance for subsequent serv- 
ice to patients or any utility in evaluating 
the quality of the present program, it 
would appear that little is available. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES USED 


An analysis of the use made of commu- 
nity resources is shown in Table 4. Here 
we see that the number of cases in which 
social agencies were used is negligible. 
In 17 cases one agency was contacted, in 
6, two are reported, while in 1, seven 
different agencies cooperated in varying 
ways. The total number involved is only 
24. This absence of social agency partici- 
pation cannot be explained by the fact 
of rural residence. Only 94, or 28.9 
percent, of the men in our population 
were farmers. The proportion of rural 
women is not known. Clearing the 
entire population with social service 
index showed that 206, or 38.5 percent, 
were known to one or more social agen- 
cies. The use of other resources in the 
community appear similarly rare from 
an inspection of columns 4 and 5 of 
Table 4. 


CONCLUSIONS 


An analysis of the whereabouts of our 
population four years from the date of 
parole revealed that 337, or 63 percent, 
had been taken off the books or dis- 
charged from parole; 164, or 30.6 percent, 
were retained under care or parole, and 
that 34, or 6.4 percent, were dead. The 
majority, therefore, had been returned 
to their respective communities. Since 
release from parole in Minnesota, as in 
most states, is made by the hospital 
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authorities on the recommendation of the large number of patients assigned to each 
parole department we have here an index parole officer makes intimate and con- 
of the responsibility carried by the parole sistent supervision impossible. In gen- 
officer. Whether the discharge comes eral it appears that the public health 
from a full knowledge of the patient’s aspects of mental disease are definitely 
attempted adjustment remains a matter not being dealt with on modern public 
of speculation. Undoubtedly the present health lines in Minnesota. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA anp DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Sevents ConrerENCE ON CONSERVATION OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
Dedicated to Robert Latou Dickinson, M.D. 

Ernest R. Groves, Director 


The seventh conference on the conservation of marriage and the family will be held at the University of North 
Carolina and Duke University April 8, 9, and 10, 1941. The first conference, which met during the summer 
session of 1934, resulted from the interest of college teachers in the methodology of the instruction in prepara- 
tion for marriage that had developed at the University of North Carolina. Although the program of this 
seventh conference features discussions of the problems of teaching marriage, it also includes other topics relating 
to the conservation of marriage and the family and is broader in its appeal. This is in accord with the interests 
developed by the preceding conference. 

As in former years, Duke University is cooperating with the University of North Carolina in this conference. 
The afternoon program of Wednesday, April 9, will be held on the Duke campus. 

The program of this conference, as was truc of those preceding, is made up of co-laborers in the field of mar- 
riage and the family engaged in practical services or scientific investigation. In order to maintain its purpose, 
the meeting of specialists for discussion of common problems, the conference is not in any of its sessions open 
to the general public. 

In order also to maintain the intimate character of former conferences and provide the best conditions for 
discussion, attendance at the Seventh Conference, as in former years, is limited. ‘Two hundred and twenty-five 
invitations, each numbered, will be issued, so distributed as to permit representation from a wide geographical 
area and the recognition of many different backgrounds of interest. Those who have not previously accepted 
an invitation and sent in their check should send a check for $3.00 (the fee which makes the conference possibic) 
to Ernest R. Groves, P. O. Box 428, University of North Carolina, by March 15. Invitations not accepted by 
that time will be reissued co those on the waiting list. A limited number of undergraduate students may ac- 
company faculty members coming to the session by invitation. These students will be charged one dollar for 
attendance at the entire conference or fifty cents for one day's session. 

Presiding officers include: Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina and Duke University; Charles A. 
Ellwood, Duke University; Sidney E. Goldstein, Jewish Institute on Marriage and the Family; Howard W. 
Odum, University of North Carolina; H. L. Pritchett, Southern Methodist University; Mrs. Helen Garvey, 
Stephens College; Donald S. Klaiss, University of North Carolina; Allen E. Risedorph, Carnegie Institute. 

pecial addresses, is a topic, ‘Science and the Family,’ will feature: Making Marriage Work by 
Frank Howard Richardson, M.D., The Children’s Clinic, Black Mountain, North Carolina; The Physician as a 
Marriage Counselor by Nadina R. Kavinoky, M.D., Los Angeles, California; Adolescence by Emil Novak, M.D., 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. Professor Groves will pay public tribute to the contributions 
of Dr. Robert Latou Dickinson. 

Discussions and discussion leaders include: The Child and the Family, Frederick H. Allen, M.D., Phil- 
adelphia Child Guidance Clinic; A Kindergarten Program for Education for Family Life, Worcester Warren, 
Superintendent of Schools, Bridgeport, Connecticut; Counseling Youth, Roy E. Dickerson, Grand Council De 
Molay, Kansas City, Missouri; Family Morale and the Defense Program, Mrs. Alice B. Lorenz, University of 
Toledo; Religion and the Family, L. Foster Wood, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; Professional 
Standards, iet Ahlers Houdlette, Chairman, Committee on Protection of Professional Standards; Education 
for Marriage and the Family in an Urban College, Lawrence E. Clark, Hunter College of the City of New York; 
Youth Problems and the Defense Program, Mrs. Marion S. McDowell, State College, Pennsylvania; The Family 
and the Familiar, Edgar T. Thompson, Duke University; Teaching Young Married Couples, Reverend W. Clark 
Elzey, Marriage oad tomiie Council Inc., Rocky Mountain Area, Colorado Springs; asty Marriages and the 
Draft Act, Mrs. Elwood Street, National Council for Mothers and Babies, Washington, D. C.; A Community 
Program in Preparation for Marriage and the Family, Gladys Hoagland Groves, Marriage and Family Council, 
Inc,, Chapel Hill; Organization, Ray V. Sowers, Chairman, Committee on Organization. 

For complete details write Mr. R. M. Grumman, Extension Division, University of North Carolina, Chapel 


Hill, North Carolina. 
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THE COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD 





Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress, in any distinctive aspect 
of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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FEDERAL ACTION PROGRAMS AND COMMUNITY ACTION 
IN THE SOUTH* 


W. E. B. Du BOIS 
Atlanta University 


HEN I was asked to prepare a as the general mass of people are con 
paper on ‘‘Federal Action cerned. 


Programs and Community Ac- Uppermost I think I perceive bewilder- 
tion in the South,’’ I had some difficulty ment and lack of logical coherence in the 
in interpreting it. At first I thought it face of drastic change; and even of up- 
meant the influence of Federal programs heaval in certain basic ideas. These 
on community life; then later I concluded ideas stemmed from that powerful eight- 
that it was the meaning which these eenth century, when freedom became 
programs had for community life. And predominantly freedom for industrial 
finally I have tried to express in a general enterprise and when political democracy 
way the lines of more or less conscious was more and more refused practical 
thought which the activity of the Federal operation in the realm of economic 
Government during the depression has development. This situation has been 
given rise to in the South. stressed in England, France, and the 

Years ago I was fairly well acquainted northern United States, but perhaps it 
with the Southern States both city and has not always been so clearly pointed 
country; and then after an absence of out that the freedom which industrial 
twenty-five years I returned to pick up enterprise had in industrialized States 
the threads of my acquaintanceship. In became in the Cotton Kingdom, freedom 
the last four or five years I have lived for agricultural enterprise, which left 
in Atlanta and visited central and south the plantation with its monarchial consti- 
Georgia. I have made two or three tution, its aristocracy, clients and slaves 
trips to Florida and Alabama; I have largely outside the realm of government 
crossed the Mississippi, and visited Louisi- and reduced government to the narrowest 
ana and eastern Texas. From these casual functions. This was not so much a 
glimpses I seem to have received some throw-back to seventeenth century pater- 
idea of current Southern thinking so far nalism as a new nineteenth century 


© Prepared for the fifth Annual Meeting of the Pattern. The dream of developing this 


Southern Sociological Society in Knoxville, Tennes- [¢W discreet Caney. into a ruling 
see, April 5, 1940. expanding imperialism was curbed by the 
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Civil War, and followed by the extremest 
attempt at democracy ever made in 
modern times,—the ideal of a democracy 
which would include ex-slaves as well as 
freemen and which tried to extend the 
political power of that democracy over all 
manner of work and industry. This trial 
was not conscious nor wholehearted but 
its main movement would have denied 
the false divorce between democracy and 
work which the eighteenth century ini- 
tiated. The double task failed, not be- 
cause it was wrong nor impossible, but 
because in the setting in which it was 
tried the opposing patterns and forces 
were far too strong. Neither the South 
nor the whole of the North believed in 
allowing back folk to have voice in their 
own government; but it was more espe- 
cially because the industrial North and 
the ruins of the planting South still 
wanted to keep political power separated 
from industry. This was finally accom- 
plished by setting up in the South, politi- 
cal institutions which deserve more 
thorough and critical study than they 
have received. First of all the real 
methods of government were elaborately 
concealed. Effective political rule was 
a matter of secret conference and manipu- 
lation, aided by secret police. It became 
not only difficult for the mass of people 
to know what government really was, 
but even the persons in power were not 
at all clear as to what was being done 
and how it was being accomplished. The 
only power that emerged concentrated 
and clear in its object was the organization 
of industry including agriculture, and the 
one widely believed political tenet was 
what we may call the mudsill theory of 
society: namely, that it was to the advan- 
tage of the State and to all persons in 
the State to have at the bottom of society 
a mass of laborers with the lowest stand- 
ards of living, the most curtailed wage and 
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with periodic unemployment. Industry 
thrived on this dogma and industry 
ruled politics and the State. 

I can remember as a boy in high school, 
attending regularly the Town Meeting 
held annually in my New England home. 
I understood the workings of local govern- 
ment when I was thirteen or fourteen 
years of age. I knew about the hard won 
appropriation for the high school; the 
sums set aside for roads and bridges; the 
provision for the poor, and the various 
officials who carried out this work. 
Many of these officials I knew personally; 
all of them I knew by sight; and I knew 
what their duties were. It was easy for 
me to conceive and talk about democracy. 
I saw it and lived it. While wealth 
spoke and had power, the dirtiest Irish 
laborer had voice and vote. Democracy 
modified industry. 

On the other hand I cannot see how 
the ordinary boy in the South today, 
black or white, can understand the func- 
tions of government or the ideals of 
democracy. As a result the field of 
political power in the South became even 
more curtailed than it had been. Practi- 
cally the only function of the voter was 
to keep down taxes and to put his friends 
in office on condition that they in turn 
vote for him. Overlying this was natu- 
rally the heritage from slavery which 
sought to deprive the Negro of any 
political power whatsoever. _—_ Effective 
effort on the part of the State to lift 
standards of living and increase useful 
public expenditures in education, roads, 
health, etc., was sadly curtailed by the 
apparent disappearance of taxable prop- 
erty. 

The result was a transfer of the burden 
of taxation from the rich to the poor. 
Thus on the whole, to the average South- 
ern citizen, democracy functions chiefly 
to keep down taxes; to secure offices for 
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one’s friends; and campaigns wax fervid 
only when these matters or the Negro 
problem are strongly involved. In office- 
holding there has come among the whites 
a curious equalitarianism and leveling 
which often simulates extreme democracy 
and from the embattled fortresses of local 
county governments, has arisen the last 
defense against overtaxation. White 
solidarity is a direct heritage from slavery 
now become the chief retreat for medi- 
ocrity, inefficiency and tub-thumping. 
Again, in the curious economic changes 
of our day, taxable property has appar- 
ently disappeared. Certainly the farm 
dismantled of both soil and tenants cannot 
bear the burden of public expense; and 
on the other hand, can one tax business? 
Is it not clear that the plight of business 
is the cause of depression and unemploy- 
ment? So that States like Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi and others found themselves 
with mounting expenditures and propor- 
tionately decreasing taxable property. 

I rode not long since through Gulf Port 
in lower Mississippi on the beautiful 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. I stopped 
to buy a bottle of milk and the girl in 
making change asked me: have you any 
tokens? I must have shown my mystifica- 
tion because without further ado she 
took my dime and handed me back speci- 
mens of a new and local coinage. By this 
token coinage issued in defiance of court 
decisions, Mississippi raises her revenue 
by transferring to the backs of the poor a 
taxation often amounting to ten percent. 
In Fulton County, Georgia last year I 
paid nine dollars tax on personal prop- 
erty amounting to less than five hundred 
dollars. 

On this peculiar relation of politics and 
industry fell the depression. There came 


unemployment and relief; there came into 
sudden and direct contact with the citizen 
of the Southern community, the far-off 
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and not too well-liked Federal Govern- 
ment. This Federal Government came 
not as a tax collector but as an alms giver. 
A new and direct connection between the 
Federal Government and the individual 
citizen arose such as the South had never 
experienced before; but much more than 
that, there came a direct connection 
between politics and industry, between 
government and work, between voting 
and wages, such as the South was born 
believing was absolutely impossible and 
fundamentally wrong. 

This approach of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the citizen did not take place 
suddenly and did not begin with the 
depression. It began with a certain 
breakdown of efficiency in local govern- 
ment and a failure of our economic 
organization to supply resulting needs. 
Gradually this government had been 
approaching armed with reasonable bribes 
and inducements. The Federal Govern- 
ment said build good roads and we will 
help pay for them; protect forests against 
fires and we will furnish funds; we will 
contribute to public health especially that 
of mothers and children; and we will help 
in certain kinds of vocational education. 
Then came even more intimate and prac- 
tical aid: subsidies to low-cost housing 
and social security for the old and the 
young, the blind and the cripple. There 
came the astonishing work of the PWA 
and WPA by which the Federal Govern- 
ment cooperated with localities to assist 
all sorts of public works and their local 
improvements. The political power of 
the Federal Government even encroached 
upon territory long sacred to private 
industry, insuring bank deposits, pro- 
tecting mortgaged property and building 
cheap homes; and finally the actual 
furnishing of jobs and food. And it did 
this in the South at a time when the local 
government was powerless because of 
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lack of funds and unwillingness to dis- 
tribute jobs or furnish any kind of eco- 
nomic security. 

Now the great influence and meaning 
of this coming of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the provincial South was the 
fact that here was a political agency 
attending to economic matters; attending 
to precisely those economic matters in 
which as the South had long believed 
politics had no place. Or if it did have a 
place it was by secret and unacknowledged 
methods. Cities and counties attended 
to their own roads through the agencies 
of profit-making contractors. Banks were 
run for the benefit of bankers and, if they 
could not pay their depositors, they calmly 
failed. Mortgages were private profit- 
making investments and homes were 
built chiefly to sell and not to use. But 
above all the matter of employment and 
unemployment was primarily the field 
and dominion of private industrial enter- 
prise. For a government to furnish jobs 
simply because a man was out of work, or 
to give away food simply because a man 
was starving, was at best an exceptional 
and unorthodox method of enterprise. 
Above all private industry furnished jobs 
and, if jobs failed, private industry when 
ready would restore them. Capitalists 
gave work. They were to be commended 
for their generosity, while laborers out 
of a job were looked upon with suspicion 
as probably shiftless. 

The laziness of the South, especially 
of the blacks and the poor whites, had 
become proverbial and a matter of wide- 
spread mirth. Always philosophers 
pointed out that in this happy land the 
farm was ready to give any person a living 
who was willing to dig for it. But here 
and now in the South this old conception 
was breaking down; the farmers were 
badly bankrupt and the tenants worse than 
bankrupt. Industry was siowing down 
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and wage earners being laid off. How- 
ever, in steps the Federal Government 
and no matter with what difficulty or 
with what waste, with what new inter- 
pretation of law and intricacy of adminis- 
tration, it accomplished things. It gave 
the South food and work and it gave it 
certain intangible ideals in architecture 
and industrial planning, in equality of 
burdens and treatment despite wealth. 
Now it seems to me that the essential 
influence of all this on the South was to 
bring a question as to the relation of 
politics to industry; of voting and admin- 
istration to what had been looked upon 
always as profit-making business. The 
Marxian dogma of the fundamental place 
of economics in the building of civiliza- 
tion was brought home suddenly and 
effectively to the ordinary and even 
unlettered Southern citizen: ‘‘that in 
every historical epoch the prevailing 
mode of economic production and ex- 
change, and the social organization neces- 
sarily following from it, form the basis 
upon which is built up, and from which 
alone can be explained, the political and 
intellectual history of that epoch.’’ If 
ever in modern time a region illustrated 
this dogma it is the South. Moreover, 
beyond this a new economic lesson is 
being subtly and widely instilled in the 
Southern consciousness. Business itself 
in the public mind is gradually beginning 
to disintegrate into schemes for making 
money and schemes for public usefulness. 
I am not sure just how far this distinction 
has gone but I have noticed with great 
interest WPA enterprises all over the 
South; beautiful buildings arising, parks 
being terraced, roads being ditched, 
schoolhouses being built; people working 
together not for the orthodox purpose of 
making something that can be sold for 
profit, but for the unorthodox and yet 
very logical purpose of doing something 
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that needs to be done. There were often 
clear cases of malingering and of work, 
the necessity of which was not clear; and 
yet the basic division in man’s thought 
between useful work and work which, 
in addition to its use or necessity, must 
return a profit is, it seems to me, growing 
clearer and clearer throughout the land. 

I cannot prove how clear this new 
conception of the basic relations of politi- 
cal activity to economic well-being has 
become, how deeply it is sunk but cer- 
tainly the political instrument known as 
the Federal Government has rescued the 
South from the depths of depression, and 
sooner or later there is bound to come the 
question: how can this political instru- 
ment which is the Federal Government 
be used more widely and efficiently for 
the well-being of the mass of people? 
The same thought has come in other parts 
of the country, but in no section does it 
meet with greater inherent difficulties of 
conception of action than in the South. 
If in local government, politics in the 
South has meant low taxes and friends 
in office, with now and then an anti- 
Negro excursion, in Federal Government 
it has shown itself through an organized 
rotten borough system which by wide- 
spread disfranchisement of blacks and 
whites, gives the Southern voter from five 
to ten times as much power as the North- 
ern or Western voter. It happens that 
in this crisis the political power of the 
South is supporting the man and machines 
who have so drastically increased the 
field and function of government, and 
brought relief to the common man. But 
this is neither logical nor natural to the 
South. The natural place of the South, 
according to its post-Civil War training 
in politics, and its post-Reconstruction 
surrender to Northern capital, would be 
to oppose the increased functions of 
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government and any intrusion of politics 
in industry. 

Something of this reaction to be sure 
we see, but it is held back by this counter 
thought; by this deeper questioning: 
can political activity in the South guide 
the new relation of politics to industry 
and, if indeed it can, how shall it do it and 
toward what ideal? This brings increas- 
ing necessity in the South of facing new 
problems of democracy, of harking 
straight back to that attempt made in 
Reconstruction to include all human 
beings in the realm of democratic control. 
If this be not done then the South, still 
prisoned and controlled by old bars and 
patterns including not only the color 
line but the eighteenth century conception 
of freedom of industrial enterprise, be- 
comes the pensioner of a Federal Govern- 
ment with all the difficulties of local 
administration in a region where local 
government is neither democratic. nor 
efficient. 

How far now between these two ex- 
tremes can the South find resting place? 
There can be no doubt of the strong and 
persistent desire to preserve in the South 
the social mudsills represented by the 
poorest workers mostly black, but largely 
white. Any real democracy has got to 
share political power with these. The 
economic mudsill is kept in place by the 
industrial organization and, until the 
industrial pattern is changed, the political 
pattern cannot be free to establish democ- 
racy. It is in this way that Southern 
economic conditions make political free- 
dom impossible. Is the South today 
ready for such economic revolution? Not 
yet. 

As I look around to these areas with 
which I have become more or less familiar 
in the last five or six years, I see in At- 
lanta and Georgia the old idea of indus- 
trial exploitation dominant; the glee at 
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seeing Northern industry pour into the 
South in search of cheap labor, of lack 
of governmental interference and machine 
politics, of the secret grafting type domi- 
nating government activities. This is 
still the pattern of Atlanta thought no 
matter what other thinking may be or 
must be seething beiow. In Houston, 
Texas the old pattern goes on. The mass 
of farmers and farm tenants deserting the 
wide surrounding land pour into this 
fabulous city which is probably today the 
largest in the South. Deserted lands lie 
dead round about in wide areas but the 
city is wild with activity, the crowds 
push and seethe; there is commerce 
foreign and domestic; there is cotton; 
there is oil; there is food and profit-making 
is the great ideal; the machine is dominant 
and yet across the way in Louisiana there 
rises the statue of a man who with ruth- 
less dishonesty gave Louisiana bridges 
instead of dividends. 

At Tuskegee rises an institution, facing 
as it always faced, a paradox. It was 
placed there by Booker Washington, and 
his efigy on a United States stamp empha- 
sizes the fact today that the Negro must 
become a prosperous and efficient farmer; 
but the Negro has not done this, and, 
with agriculture in the South, in the 
United States and in the world over in the 
plight which it is, he cannot do it. Only 
revolution in industry and politics such 
as will restore markets and prices to 
essential raw material and food can 
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restore the farmer to civilization. So 
Tuskegee has waited and waits. 

But in Florida perhaps comes the most 
disconcerting contrasts: rich and beautiful 
land bursting with fruit whose greatest 
object seems increasingly to be the pam- 
pering of the idle rich and pandering to 
their waste and gambling. Yet the mass 
of the people here are poor people strug- 
gling for a living and not sure whether 
that living is coming from digging in the 
soil or the tips of the rich. 

Thus contradiction and enigma are 
before the South, under this increased 
and increasing function of government. 
There lingers undoubtedly the thought 
that the South will not be compelled to 
find a new way and new formulae that 
old conditions one of these days will be 
restored when the Federal Government 
will recede to its former distance and 
inactivity and where the employer will 
give jobs and give alms. But all this 
wishful thinking is in vain. Change 
has come and the South will be more and 
more compelled to put politics in industry, 
to reconstruct government so as to give 
and direct work, and to make that govern- 
ment democratic. I feel that the South 
is more or less consciously thinking of 
these things and groping toward solution; 
and that this thinking is not so much the 
work of its intellectual leaders, of its 
colleges and writers, as of the man to 
whom the Federal Government has given 
bread. 
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MOBILITY PATTERNS OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES FROM 
A FEEDER COMMUNITY BY DECADES, 1880-1939 


ELON H. MOORE 
University of Oregon 


UMEROUS studies* in the last 
two decades have dealt with 
the movement of population 

from smaller communities. Many of 
these have attempted to determine the 
selective differences such as education, 
intelligence, and wealth between those 
who leave and those who remain. The 
present study traces the changing mobility 
patterns over six decades for a special 
group of migrants, high school graduates. 
Reporting on a single community it 
represents the beginning of a series of 
studies of smaller communities. The sig- 
nificance of this report is that it develops 
the pattern of analysis and suggests 
important contributions which a sizable 
group of such studies may establish. 
This series of studies will limit itself to 
so-called feeder communities, villages 
which offer limited economic opportu- 
nities to provide a livelihood for their 
annual crop of those entering the employ- 
able years. Paraphrasing Le Play such 
villages might be called stem communities. 

The feeder or stem community chosen 
for this study is the village of Hanover 
and its surrounding trade and cultural area 
in southern Michigan. Settled in the 


* Instead of presenting numerous citations here the 
reader is referred to Bulletin 43 of the Social Science 
Research Council, Research Memorandum on Migration 
Differentials by Dorothy Swaine Thomas. An almost 
complete coverage of studies published prior to 1938 
with an excellent statement regarding each is to be 
found in this bulletin. Another organization of 
studies is Bulletin 42 of the Social Science Research 
Council, Research Memorandum on Population Redistri- 
bution within the United States by Rupert B. Vance. 
Professor Vance does not describe the several studies 
but he does present a useful summary of their findings 
by means of postulates, propositions, and corollaries. 


Forties of the last century, Hanover had 
obtained its growth by the late Seventies 
when its public high school was estab- 
lished. During the six decades covered 
by this study the village population has 
remained very close to 320 people. Dur- 
ing this period it has served as a center 
for high school, fraternal, and marketing 
services for its small hinterland. It has 
no factories and can offer work to only 
a limited number of its maturing youth. 
Like thousands of other villages it has 
served as a source of population for new 
areas and growing cities where its high 
school graduates together with others 
may find occupations and preferments not 
available in the stem community. 

Where have these graduates located 
and what are they doing? What is the 
nature of their horizontal and vertical 
mobility? What are the steps by which 
the sons and daughters of this somewhat 
undifferentiated middle lower class of 
farmers, small town merchants, and labor- 
ers have climbed to different status and 
functional locations? 

Because of the small number of yearly 
graduates the analysis is by decades, 
1880-1889, 1890-1899, and so on except 
for the decade 1930-1939, where the 
breakdown is by five-year periods. The 
inclusion of data for the period 1935-1939 
and to a lesser extent 1930-1934 may 
appear to be unfair because of the limited 
time for occupational and status place- 
ment. This limitation is recognized but, 
since data for these years suggest the 
continuation of trends in evidence among 
those who graduated in earlier decades, 
the inclusion appears justified. 
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WHERE THEY LIVE 


Inspection of Table I reveals the steady 
decline from 1880 to the present in terms 
of distance moved and a steady increase 
of those remaining in the home com- 
munity. 

Whereas one in three located outside of 
Michigan for the decade 1880-1889, only 
one in twenty left the State among those 
graduating forty years later. In contrast 
only one in six remained in the home 
community from the first decade. Since 
1920 over half are to be found in the 
Hanover area. The great majority of 
those leaving the State are to be found in 
the area between Illinois and the Atlantic 
seaboard. 
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the six decades. Possibly the more highly 
selective group who finished high school 
in the earlier period, possibly the absence 
of costly hurdles which now bar easy 
access to professions in part accounts 
for over 40 percent entering professions 
for graduates before 1900. For those of 
the 1920's only one out of six entered the 
professional class. It might be claimed 
that the less than 3 percent with profes- 
sional status for those graduating in the 
Thirties will be raised with the passing 
of years. However, since only one man 
from this group was in college at the time 
of this survey, there is little present evi- 
dence promising significant future increase 


from this group. 











TABLE I 
Location oF GrapuaTss IN PgRcENTAGES 
1880-89 1890-09 1900-09 1910-19 | 1920-29 1930-34 1935-39 
| ESO Ae Oe Ne 173 30 a a 45 | 58 go 
Other Michigan locations....| 37} 40 42 50 47 37 3 
Outside Michigan........... 324 29 20 II 5 | I 3* 








* All cases represented here are in the United States Navy. 


The differences in mobility between 
men and women are not as significant as 
might be expected. For graduates prior 
to 1910 women held a somewhat higher 
residence in the local area while men 
exceeded in the percentage living in other 
states. Since 1910 such differences are 
almost negligible. 

Regardless of location to what extent 
did the graduates locate in larger urban 
centers? Except for those of the first 
decade a very small percentage have found 
their way to the great metropolitan 
centers. Further, in recent decades the 
majority of graduates have remained or 
located in towns not significant larger 
than Hanover. 


WHAT THEY DO 
The occupational locations of the men 
graduates changed significantly during 


Not only do a smaller proportion of 
recent graduates now locate in profes- 
sions but also a smaller number. This 
real decline dates from 1910. 

Those remaining on farms and entering 
the laboring group have experienced 
decided increase. From the first two 
decades only one in twenty entered the 
laboring group; since 1910 at least one 
in three claim this location. 

In addition to the fewer entering profes- 
sions the nature of the professions chosen 
has also changed. The first three decades 
furnished 5 college professors, 1 private 
school head, 7 high school teachers, 3 
physicians, 2 lawyers, 2 ministers, 4 
dentists, 1 social worker, 5 engineers, 1 
ship designer, and 3 journalists. The 
next thirty years made no contribution 
to law, medicine, the ministry, journalism 
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or social work. They did furnish 5 
engineers, 1 chemist, 1 army major, 1 
college professor, and 12 who are follow- 
ing high school teaching as a life pro- 
fession. 

Interesting also at this point is the 
declining percentage of men who chose 
teaching as an initial profession shifting 
later in many cases to other professions 
or activities. Of those from 1880 to 1919 


TABLE II 


PercentaGge or Grapuatss Livinc 1n Towns or 
OVER 1,000 PopuLATION 





1880-89 | 1890-99 1910-19 | 1920-29 | 1930-34 | 1935-39 





1900-09 
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71 so | 55 | 38 42 35 | 2 
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many climbed to other professions in the 
earlier decades. So long as the necessary 
academic preparation was limited to a 
high school education, the farmer’s son 
and daughter found easy access to the 
training and rewards which teaching 
offered; with more recent barriers of 
expensive education such climbing is to a 
decided extent denied to children from the 
lower income brackets. This teaching 
experience doubtless provided an early 
sense of confidence and responsibility not 
now available to high school graduates. 
It also furnished the source of expenses 
for later college training. The large 
majority who attended college from these 



































earlier decades preceded and often inter- 
TABLE III 
Occupationat Locations or Mgn Grapuatss BY PsrcenTaczs 
1880-89 1890-99 1900-09 1910-19 1920-29 1930-34 1935-39 

I a suviy viierccibrne-+% 20 29 24 18 31 31 45 
Re re ° ° ° 9 ) 8 16 
Skilled and semi-skilled... ... 4 4 15 24 31 40 9 
Gi ea is ricedes dt ccws 4 ° 8 6 4 ° 2 
eer rs 16 16 15 15 10 6 oO 
ek veh bh a xeeen es 40 42 30 26 16 6 re) 
at least three out of every ten men had TABLE IV 
teaching experience. With the develop- Psrcentrace or Grapuatss Havinc Coxisce 
ment of more severe professional standards Expaatence 
after the war, only two in ten graduating f i f . f e|F 
during the Twenties taught, while the Se, 21/2) 8)] 878 
classes from 1930 to 1934 sent only one fen sa] on | sack sacl $0.1:6 lite 
in seventeen into teaching. Women...... 20 | 37 | 32 |} 29 | 28| 8] 7 


An even larger percentage of women 
served for a time in the teaching profes- 
sion. However, recent decades also show 
a sharp decline in this case. Whereas 
over sixty percent of graduates between 
1880 and 1919 served as teachers, the 
percentage for the Twenties dropped to 
30 percent, and for women in the classes 
from 1930-1934 only 16 percent had this 
experience. 

Teaching furnished the ladder by which 





rupted their college training with teaching 
experience. This fact may be of major 
importance in explaining the much higher 
percentage of graduates who continued 
with college education in these earlier 
decades. 

Table IV reveals a drop from ratios of 
nearly one out of two for men and almost 
one in three for women who attended 
college from classes prior to 1920 to that 
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of less than one in ten for both sexes for 
those graduating from Hanover High 
School during the Thirties. 

If the experience here is typical the 
phenomenal increases in college and uni- 
versity enrollments which characterized 
the Twenties and late Thirties are not 
accounted for from village communities. 
This represents a sad contrast to the 
contribution made by this high school 
during the first four decades. Of the 
four men entering college from the classes 
1935-1939, none has finished and only one 
at the time of this study was then in 
college, and he in his freshman year. 


SUMMARY 


No one can inspect the data which pro- 
vided the substance for this presentation 
without feeling that the expressions of 
genius and talent which distinguished 
the first decades of graduates are wanting 
in these later years. The decade 1880- 
1889 was by far the most productive. Of 
the five graduates during the sixty years 
who have been accorded recognition in 
Who's Who in America, all but one are from 
this decade. Four of 25 men from this 
period share this distinction. Two were 
long time deans of agriculture in the 
Universities of Illinois and Méissouri, 
respectively, one served on numerous 
commissions and was head of geology at 
Goucher, and one served for many years 
as head of the New York Charities Aid 
Society. From this decade also came 
others who attained some distinction in 
the fields of poetry, law, and government 
service. While neither the Nineties or 
the period 1900-1909 approached this 
record the stimulus of distinguished ac- 
complishment was still inevidence. This 
stimulus appears to be wanting in the 
decades beginning with 1910. While 


some from this period have entered the 
professions, the heights’ of attainment 
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reached by them appears to be limited 
to such positions as teacher, athletic 
director, or perchance superintendent in 
some small school system or engineer for 
the highway department. 

One might ask whether the vision has 
passed or has genius been drained during 
the earlier decades. I hesitate to apply 
the Rossian analysis of ‘fished out ponds”’ 
although this might be used as one inter- 
pretation. There is some evidence that 
the vision of accomplishment was some-\ 
what more intense during earlier decades. ' 
A personal knowledge of the history of 
this community leads the writer to believe) 
that the stimulation provided by certain | 
teachers of the Eighties has seldom been 
equaled in latter decades. Perhaps the 
answer is to be found in the closing of 
opportunities and the more severe competi- 
tion in the world which later graduates 
entered or attempted to enter. The clos- 
ing of easy access to professions constitutes 
a real barrier for the sons of farmers and 
laborers who for the most part can ill 
afford the cost of modern professional 
preparation. 

Hanover was once a feeder community 
to the professions, growing cities, and 
to newer areas. By this service her youth 
found opportunity for work and dis- 
tinction not available in the home commu- 
nity, and at the same time the increasing 
labor and professional needs of other areas 
were satisfied. During the Twenties this 
movement declined and in the Thirties 
almost ceased. Can it be that a long 
time exodus of the educated young reacts 
on 2 people like overcropping reacts on a 
soil? The later rapid growth of industrial 
cities in Michigan has drawn a declining 
contribution from a village which should 
normally be regarded as a natural source 
for such growth. Would other feeder 
towns in Ohio and Wisconsin or in states 
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farther removed from the industrial area 
as in Kentucky or Kansas register similar 
trends? Does distance from metropolitan 
centers or the number of decades a village 
is exposed to the metropolitan pull affect 
the nature of horizontal and vertical 
mobility? Do agricultural villages pre- 
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sent a different pattern of mobility for 
their youth than that found in mining 
and small industrial towns? Only a 
comprehensive examination of the experi- 
ences of many carefully selected communi- 
ties will permit the drawing of conclusions 
having general application. 





NOTE ON SIZE OF COMMUNITY AS A FACTOR IN CLUB MEMBERSHIP AMONG HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRLS* 


It has been established almost beyond reasonable doubt that in both a rural and an urban environment, fewer 
persons of low than of high socioeconomic status belong to organizations, and that those of low socioeconomic 
status who do have club affiliations have fewer than do those of high socioeconomic status.! There is also 
evidence that persons of high intelligence, at least among college students, show a greater participation in 
organizations than do persons of lower intelligence.? Data are here presented which suggest that a third vari- 
able is also associated with club membership, namely size of community. 

These data were secured by means of a questionnaire filled in by 221 women college students from communities 
throughout the Middle West. The questions related to club affiliations at the high school level, including such 
data as age at entrance to membership in various kinds of clubs, age at dropping of membership, and reasons 
for dropping. The materials were analyzed with a view to determining the influence of size of community on 
these findings. Only three sizes of community were distinguished—cities under 10,000, cities of 10,000 to 
100,000, and cities of 100,000 and over. 

There were no statistically significant differences among the several types of community with respect to (1) 
average age at which the girls joined clubs, (2) average age at which they dropped club membership, (3) average 
duration of club membership, or (4) reasons for withdrawal. 

There was, however, a small but statistically significant difference in the average number of clubs joined by 
girls in the several types of communities, particularly between girls in cities of 100,000 and over and girls in the 
smaller communities. The findings may be summarized concisely as follows: 


Cities under Cities 10,000- Cities 100,000 
10,000 100,000 and over 
Average number clubs joined...................0065 0 +35 5.18 3-78 
SUR 3 5 bin ba gid ss Wie marke geht sipphd se gh > +> vane 17 1.40 
it sink oi kvhene 0% 40 smiiibiakans oo oud 3.00 23.00 


The most obvious explanation that occurs at this point is that in the larger cities the competition of com- 
mercialized amusements is greater than in the smaller cities, so that the children in the larger communities do 
not feel as much need of clubs in their leisure time activities. The traditionally greater friendliness in smaller 
communities may also be reflected in these data, although this is perhaps more questionable on the high school 
level. 





* This study was begun as a voluntary project by freshmen in a course on American Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo., in the fall of 1939. The schedule was drawn up under the direc- 
tion of the instructor, Dr. Florence W. Schaper. The statistical computations were made by Miss Geraldine 
Rasdal, under the pepecyisios of Dr. Jessie Seats. 


1R. S. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown (1928), p. 308; Norms for the Chapin Social Participation Scale £19373: 
E. W. Burgess, The Adolescent in the Family (1954), pp. 110-111; Homer Rainey, Youth Tell Their Story (1938); 
Raymond G. Fuller, A Study of Youth Needs ervices in Muncie, Indiana (1938), Table 33; Jack Robertson, A 


Study of Youth Needs and Services in Dallas, Texas, Vol. I (1937), pp. 140, 142, 143, 145; G. A. Lundberg, e¢ a/., 
Leisure: A Suburban Study (1934); D. H. Lindstrom, ‘‘Forces Adccting Participation of Farm People in Rural 
Organization, ” University of Illinois Bulletin 423, p. 105. 

F. S. Chapin, ‘‘Research Studies of Extracurricular Activities and Their Significance in Reflecting Social 
Changes, ‘‘Jour. Ed. Sociol, IV: 491-498 (April, 1931). 
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STATUS OF CHINESE IN THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA 


ROBERT W. O'BRIEN 
University of Washington 


O MANY sociologists the Delta 
is a strip of fertile territory one 
hundred miles wide running from 
the lobby of the Peabody Hotel in Mem- 
phis southward to Catfish Row in Vicks- 
burg, three hundred miles away. It is 
peopled by fabulous characters, both 
black and white, whose activities have 
been chronicled by such popular sociolo- 
gists as David Cohn of Greenville and 
George Lee and Nat Williams of Beale 
Street,! and whose culture patterns, ten- 
sions, and group aggressions have been 
examined and recorded by scientists such 
as Johnson, Gardner, Powdermaker, 
Davis, and Dollard.? 

Although much has been written about 
the planter and the sharecropper and 
about the Negro and the white, almost 
nothing has appeared in print regarding 
the Chinese in the Delta region. This 
group, now numbering approximately 


1 David Cohn, God Shakes Creation (New York,: 
1935). George W. Lee, Beale Street (New York 
Robert Balou, 1934). 

* John Dollard, Class and Caste in a Southern Town 
(Yale University Press, 1937). Allison Davis and 
Burleigh Gardner, Mss. on Natchez, Mississippi. 
Charles Johnson, In the Shadow of the Plantation 
(University of North Carolina Press, 1937). Hor- 
tense Powdermaker, After Freedom (Yale University 
Press, 1939). 


nine hundred, which holds an interme- 
diate position between the white and the 
Negro in the caste system of Mississippi, 
is concentrated, almost without exception, 
into one occupational class—that of the 
independent merchant. The scope of this 
paper is limited to a brief resumé of the 
history, distribution, and institutions 
of the Chinese in the Delta section of 
Mississippi as they relate to the present 
position of groups in the caste structure. 
A Mr. Wong was the first member of 
the group to settle in Mississippi. He 
left Canton to engage as a contract laborer 
on the railroads in California. From 
San Francisco he shipped to New Orleans 
where he gained a position on one of the 
Mississippi River side-wheelers operating 
between that city and Rosedale. After 
a few months on the boats he saved 
enough capital to start a small grocery 
store in Rosedale. His arrival in Missis- 
sippi in 1875 was some twenty-five years 
after the first Chinese migrated to Califor- 
nia during the gold rush. News of his 
success spread to other Cantonese both in 
California and in China until today, 
sixty-five years later, there are over three 
hundred Chinese stores in the Delta.* 


* Article in the Memphis Commercial Appeal, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1937. 
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For the factors responsible for this 
amazing growth we must look beyond the 
form and organization of the Chinese 
community, although these may well 
play an important role. Wherever the 
Chinese have gone, especially in the 
southern Pacific, they have tended to go 
into business and have seemed fitted to 
become leaders in the mercantile world. 

The economic structure of life in the 
cotton producing areas of the South is 
based upon a precarious credit system 
known colloquially as ‘‘furnish’’ and 
‘*deducts.’’ Under this system the credit 
merchant, who was often also the land- 
lord, furnished food and clothing and 
tobacco against the time when the cotton 
would be harvested. The interest charged 
the tenant or share-cropper for his ‘‘fur- 
nish’’ in the Mississippi Delta region 
averaged more than fifty percent, if the 
sample studied by Johnson, Embree, and 
Alexander is representative.‘ In addition 
to the exploitative interest rates the 
commissary type of stores carried little 
choice and selection of products. The 
share-cropper, both white and Negro, 
was expected to patronize the credit 
merchant or go without. It was into 
this situation that the Chinese merchant 
came. At first he served only the poorer 
classes of whites and Negroes whose 
periods of cash expenditure were quite 
limited. Later he came to serve the 
independent farmers, the townspeople, 
and the tenants from the smaller planta- 
tions which were unable to provide their 
own commissaries. Year by year these 
stores, run on a cash basis, became stronger 
until today, two of the leading stores in 
Greenville and Cleveland are owned by 
Chinese. One of these, Joes Brothers in 


4C. Johnson, E. Embree, and W. W. Alexander, 
The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy (University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935), p. 32. 


Cleveland, is said to be the outstanding 
grocery concern in the Delta region. 
Another factor in attracting the group 
to this area was the fact that Chinese were 
not the victims of organized prejudice and 
segregation until recently. Before 1925 
Chinese attended the same schools and 
churches as members of the dominant 
white group. In some individual cases 
there may have been conflicts, as, for 
example, where a Chinese boy received 
the highest honors at the Ruleville school 
and the white citizens, being jealous, 
excluded all Orientals from the school. 
Even today the Chinese Student Associa- 
tion of the South holds its conventions 
at the Peabody Hotel in Memphis® 
although Negro organizations are barred 
from the use of this hotel at all times. 
Until a definite ruling had been made, 
the Chinese had identified themselves 
with the dominant race in assigning them- 
selves a caste position. The case, which 
the Chinese fought vigorously, was the 
expulsion of Joe Tin Lun from the white 
schools of Dublin, Mississippi. His at- 
torney contended that if he were excluded 
from the Dublin white schools, he, as a 
Chinese, would be denied the ‘‘privilege 
of the most favored nation,’’ as provided 
in the Burlingame Treaty between the 
United States and China. The position 
of the State was equally clearly stated 
by Associate Justice McGowen of the 
Mississippi Supreme Court. °® Justice 
McGowen pointed out that “‘the term 
white race is limited to the Caucasian 
race, and the term colored race includes 
all other races.’’ He further stated that 
“the dominant purpose of the segregated 
school system in Mississippi was to pre- 
serve the purity and integrity of the white 


5 Memphis Commercial Appeal, August 26, 1937. 
School and Society, 28, (September 29, 1928), 
p- 389. 
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race, and prevent amalgamation; and 
further, to preserve, as far as possible, the 
social system of race segregation. Under 
the constitution the Negro is an American 
citizen; then how can an alien Chinaman 
complain when he is assigned to a school 
provided, under our law, for the colored 
races?”’ 

According to the laws of Mississippi 
then, the position of the Chinese in the 
caste system was defined as that of the 
colored race. In practice, however, the 
group refused to accept the position 
assigned to them, and their children 
refused to attend the Negro schools. 
After ten years 2 compromise was effected, 
and Chinese schools were organized in 
both Cleveland and Greenville. Two 
white teachers were employed by the 
school board and paid from tax funds. 
This sets the Chinese schools apart from 
the Negro institutions where white teach- 
ers are never employed, except in private 
missionary schools. In each school there 
are two Chinese teachers paid by a three 
dollar a month per pupil tuition fee. 
In some communities the children are 
taught by tutors, as most of them were 
during the period between exclusion from 
the white schools and the establishment 
of the Chinese schools. 

A third factor aiding the growth of the 
Chinese community was the fact that in 
many instances the stores were passed 
from father to son or to some other rela- 
tive. During the early days the men 
would leave the Delta region for the trip 
home where they would be married, have 
children, and then return alone to the 
United States. After the boys in the 
family had been reared and educated in 
China they migrated to the Delta to take 
over the stores from their fathers. Family 
groups did not appear, commonly, until 
the twentieth century. In fact, the 1930 
census lists 438 males to 123 female 
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Chinese,’ including the children, which 
is substantially the correct ratio between 
the sexes even though the Chinese estimate 
their own population at a somewhat 
higher figure.* The establishment of the 
two schools has doubled the number of 
wives in the group and will likely lead 
to a more permanent population. 
Greenville has the largest Chinese 
population with 85 in 1939; and it is 
followed by Rosedale with 28, Cleveland 
with 25, Clarkesdale and Webb City 
with 20 each, Cohoma and Duncan with 
18, Pace with 17, Merigold with 16, and 
Drew and Alligator with 14 each. For 
the most part, however, the nine hundred 
Chinese are scattered in one and two 
family units throughout the small towns 
of the Delta. Even in Mound Bayou, the 
all Negro community, founded by Isaiah 
Montgomery, there is one non-Negro, 
the Chinese grocery man. With few 
exceptions all of the Chinese in the 
Delta can be classified as merchants. 
These exceptions are the four school 
teachers who have been imported from 
California, and Joe Im, and Jim Sang. 
Joe Im is a planter near Cleveland who 
owns 160 acres of cotton. Jim Sang is a 
truck gardener who ships Chinese herbs, 
beans, and mustards to Chicago’s China- 
town. The type of Chinese occupational 
specialization found in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
and other urban centers is missing in 
villages and towns of the Delta. There 
are no Chinese hand laundries, curio 
shops, chop suey cafés, or lottery estab- 
lishments. The Chinese has established 
himself in the role of the retail cash grocer 


” Fifteenth Census, Population, III, Part 1, p. 33, 
table 41. 

8 Official census figures are generally believed to 
have failed to enumerate all who resided there at that 
time; moreover, unofficial estimates for the Chinese 
population of the area give a total of approximately 
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and he is attempting to defend and expand 
that position. There may be poor white 
and Negro share-croppers, but there are 
no Chinese in this economic class. Nearly 
all of the stores are operated by men, but 
there are notable exceptions; for example, 
the widow Ho-She, who has run.a grocery 
store in Greenville for 14 years. 

The most important institution in the 
Chinese community is the economic one, 
the stores. Originally, they were con- 
ceived of as a temporary means of increas- 
ing the standard of living upon return 
to the homeland. With a rapidly in- 
creasing child population which has 
already reached the two hundred mark, 
the family, school, and church are of 
increasing importance. 

Family life, always important in Chi- 
nese tradition and social structure, has 
shifted from a wife and family in Canton 
to a wife and family in America. Many 
of the merchants of today are American 
born and educated and they are planning 
to make their homes in the Delta. Re- 
cently there have been a number of Chinese 
weddings in the First (white) Baptist 
Church in Cleveland. Plans are under 
discussion now for the establishment of 
several Chinese residences near the Chi- 
nese School which is half a mile from the 
town of Cleveland. It is interesting to 
speculate whether miniature Chinatowns 
will appear in the Delta to take the place 
of the old custom of living in the store. 
Will residential segregation be another 
factor in determining the position of this 
small group caught in the caste situation? 

Perhaps the school, more than any other 
institution, symbolizes the ambivalent 
position of the group within the caste 
system. Having white teachers, but ex- 
cluded from white schools, the Chinese 
are at present in an intermediate position 
in the caste structure. The language, 
curriculum, and textbooks provided by 
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public funds all tend to speed up the 
assimilation process, but the fact of 
segregation and stress on Chinese language 
and customs all tend to develop in-group 
loyalties and pride. Mr. Yut Wai Young, 
the teacher at Cleveland, is a regular 
contributor to the leading Chinese period- 
icals, and is active in support of Chinese 
resistance to the Japanese invasion. He 
has also been instrumental in interesting 
the Chinese Student Association of the 
South in visiting the two schools and 
encouraging the students. Both schools 
have a relatively large group of white 
patrons and friends® whose interest reflects 
the position of the Chinese in the biracial 
caste system of the South. 

Ten years ago Chinese were both mem- 
bers and communicants of the First 
(white) Baptist Church of Cleveland, 
Mississippi. Today they are still mem- 
bers of the church, but they must attend 
special services. Sometimes the Chinese 
teacher will act in the role of the teacher, 
and often the white pastor will conduct 
the service. As members of the church 
the Chinese are granted the right to use 
the First Baptist Church for weddings and 
other functions. At these affairs invited 
members of the white community may 
participate. The religious contacts be- 
tween members of the two groups, no 
longer being on a basis of complete equal- 
ity, are indicative of a trend toward a 
more complete enforcement of the caste 
system upon the Chinese community. 

Leaders of the Chinese community, 
although careful to be inarticulate on the 
matter of caste, do give indications of 
their feelings about being excluded from 
white schools. One informant wanted 
me to be sure to understand that the 
reason the Chinese children were excluded 


® Under the leadership of the Rev. I. D. Evanson 
of the First Baptist Church in Cleveland, a former 
missionary in China. 
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from the Rosedale schools was that some 
of them were part Negro—an apt illustra- 
tion of the informant’s unwillingness 
to identify himself with the members of 
the other colored race. The writer of 
the paper believes that as the number 
of Chinese in the Delta increases it will 
become more difficult to maintain an 
intermediate position between the Negro 
on one hand and the whites on the other. 
In nearby Memphis where the Chinese 
outnumber the Japanese thirty-four to 
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seven,'® the latter may be buried in the 
same section of the cemeteries as the 
whites, but for the Chinese plots are 
reserved in the Negro section. This may 
not be prophetic of the ultimate status 
of the Chinese in the South, but a study 
of the relationship of the Chinese, whites, 
and Negroes in this area seems to point 
inescapably toward an inferior position 
of the Chinese in the southern commu- 
nities. 

10 Fifteenth Census, Population, III, Part 1, p. 63, 
Table 59. 


A REGIONAL STUDY OF THE NEGRO 


W. G. PIERSEL 
Urbana, Illinois 


Te Negro occupies a sort of two- 
fold position in our national life. 
In the first place, he is a foreigner. 
In contrast to this, he has lived for enough 
generations in this land to be considered 
a part of it. In tact his music is said to 
be the only indigenous American music. 
Considered as a foreign element, he is a 
most disturbing one. Considered as a 
native element, he is still a disturbing one. 
Moreover, although he has shown capac- 
ity for becoming accustomed to new 
situations, he is still forced to be a separate 
part of the community life in the city. 

To say that he is a disturbing element 
is not to be construed as meaning that 
he is antisocial or a problem because 
of his own behavior. No criticism at- 
taches to the statement; and no reflection 
on the Negro is intended. The simple 
fact is that he is, in a white society, a 
problem. 

Originally imported by the slave trade 
in the northern colonies, he drifted south- 
ward as he lived longer in a warmer 
climate. New Englanders found slavery 





unprofitable economically. The concen- 
tration in the South became so heavy that 
in the ‘‘Black Belt’’ counties, more than 
half of the population, even today, is 
colored. The white South ‘‘keeps him 
in his place,’’ and resents the meddling 
and sometimes maudlin sympathy of the 
North for their ‘‘black brothers.’’ The 
industrial North accepts’ his presence 
publicly while refusing to recognize him 
privately; while at the same time it points 
a scornfully self-righteous finger at the 
South for its lynchings and for the living 
conditions it sets for him. Ironically, 
the lynching party is largely an outgrowth 
of the original Ku Klux Klan—a measure 
adopted by a once powerful class to restore 
themselves to the rights and privileges 
that had been snatched from them, shall 
we say, by northern carpetbaggers and 
southern scalawags. This finger pointing 
is not only unnecessary, but also false: 
witness race riots and Negro segregation 
in the North. Neither section recognizes 
that the Negro in the North is an entirely 
different person from the one in the South. 























These two sections have produced marked 
differences; it seems profitable to point 
out some that may account for or exercise 
control over his manner of life. 

This paper is, therefore, a brief survey 
of Negro life in the six regions of the 
United States as they are defined by 
Howard W. Odum. Data from the 1930 
Census are used to indicate both the 
nature and extent of these variations. 
The body of the paper is divided into the 
following sections: Population, Urbaniza- 
tion, Sex, Children, Schooling and Liter- 
acy, Professional Life and Economy, 
Summary and Conclusions. 


TABLE I 


Necro PoputaTIon AND PgrcentaGe or ToTAL 
Poputation, Untrep States, 1790-1930 





























pare | POrOLA" |percent|| pate | POUULA" | pERCENT 
thousands thousands 
1790 757 | 19-3 1870 4,880] 12.7 
1800 | 1,002 | 18.9 1880 6,580) 13.1 
1810 | 1,377 | 19.0 1890 7,488) 11.9 
1820 | 1,771 | 18.4 1900 8,833) 11.6 
1830 | 2,328 | 18.1 1910 9,827| 10.7 
1840 | 2,873 | 16.8 1920 | 10,463) 9.9 
1850 | 3,638 | 15.7 1930 | 11,891) 9.7 
1860 | 4,441 | 14.1 
POPULATION 


Although the Negro population has 
shown an increase in every decade, the 
percentage of the population that is Negro 
has shown a continuous decrease. From 
the First Census in 1790 to the Fifteenth, 
in 1930, the percentage dropped from 
over nineteen to less than ten, even though 
the actual number increased over eleven 
million. Table I shows the data by 
census years. 

It is evident from the foregoing that 
the increase in population is subject to 
considerable variation and fluctuation; 
for example, the decade 1860-69 brought 
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an increase of 400,000, and the following 
period showed an increase four times as 
large.' The 1890-99 decade showed a 
gain of 1,400,000, the 1900 period showed 
a round million, followed by another 
drop of 400,000, yet the 1920-29 years 
brought another gain of 1,400,000. 

When the population totals are as- 
signed to the regions, the shifts become 
evident. Here is found part of the basis 
for the writer's statement that the Negro 
has capacity for adjusting to new situa- 
tions. Table II gives percentages by 
regions. 

Even with the noticeable losses suffered 
by the Southeast, that region still domi- 


TABLE II 


PgrRcENTAGE OF Totat Necro PopuLaTION IN 
Eacu RgGI0ON, 1900-1930 








REGION 1g00 1910 1920 1930 
United States....... 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 
Northeast.......... 8.8 | 9.2] 10.9 | 14.3 
Southeast.......... 76.8 | 76.3 | 73.1 | 65.4 
Southwest......... 7-6} 8.5 | 8.6] 8.8 
Middle States....... 4-9} 4.9| 6.8] 9.9 
Northwest......... 0.8 | 0.8] 0.85] 0.88 
Pet Wattles ye . as 0.17} 0.31) 0.45) 0.76 

















nates the Negro population by having 
almost two-thirds of the total and more 
than four times as many colored in- 
habitants as any other region. There 
would seem to be no reason to fear loss 
of this commanding position for some 
time to come. The greatest increases are 
in the Northeast and the Middle States, 
which are industrial, as well as agri- 
cultural, regions. Though the Far West 
contains but an insignificant Negro pop- 
ulation, its rate of increase has been 
keeping pace with the tremendous general 
population growth of southern California 
since 1900. 

1 Perhaps due to the undercount of the 1870 Census 
in the South. 
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Two things are clear thus far: first, 
that the Negro is becoming a constantly 
lessening proportion of the total popula- 
tion, and second, marked shifts in popula- 
tion occur among the various regions. 
It might be well to ascertain how these 
changes are taking place in smaller units, 
like the states. Table III shows the 
percentage of population that is Negro 
in those states where a trend is marked 
and might be deemed statistically sig- 
nificant. The basis of noting significance 
is that there shall have been a change of 
at least one-seventh the 1900 base per- 
centage, except in those states with a 
percentage of less than ten, where sig- 
nificance is arbitrarily put at four-tenths 
of the 1900 base. The writer grants that 
this is a rough basis, but it is definite and 
simple enough to be clear. No reversals 
of importance were found, and it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that they would occur 
in the short span of thirty years. 

Increases should be noted in the larger 
industrial states like New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan. Illinois has Chicago, and Michigan 
makes automobiles for the world. The 
other increases, noted in California, Ne- 
vada, and Arizona, are in states with a 
very small colored population. 

Decreases are shown in most of the 
southern states. Arkansas also showed a 
decrease, but it was too small to be in- 
corporated in the table. The situation 
in this part of the country is noteworthy. 
Goodrich has shown that there are two 
principal streams of migration north- 
ward: the one forming along the eastern 
coast states contributes to the population 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsy]- 
vania; while the river stream forms in 
the lower Mississippi basin and feeds the 
growing colored population of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. 

Thirty-four states had a Negro popula- 
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tion of more than ten thousand in 1930. 
Table IV shows both the number of these 
inhabitants and the percentage of the 
total population of the various states. 
There is wide distribution, even though 
the concentration is so heavy in the South. 
Every region is represented: the southern 
regions by all their states except New 
Mexico, the Middle States by all but 
Minnesota, which is over the nine thou- 
sand mark, the Northeast by eight states, 
with little Rhode Island hanging on to 
the nine thousand mark also. Only the 
Northwest with three states and the Far 
West with California are laggards. 

Only a few cities had a Negro popula- 
tion of more than forty thousand by the 
1930 Census, as is shown in Table V. 
It is obvious that in the North the Negro 
is concentrated in the cities, and that in 
the South, even in spite of a few cities 
with a large colored population, the rural 
Negro is in the majority. 

The following conclusions, based on the 
foregoing data, seem justified: (1) Negro 
movement is mainly from the South to 
the North. (2) Negro population in the 
West, except for Texas and California, is 
likely to remain insignificant for decades. 
(3) Because of the Negro influx, the 
problems connected with him are likely 
to become more acute in the North. 
(4) The Negro influx will be largely into 
the urban centers. 


URBANIZATION 

The Negro lives under radically different 
conditions in various sections of the 
country. One of the most striking of 
these is the urban-rural situation. No 
one who has not seen the plantation 
Negro at home and the resident of the 
colored section of a large city can compre- 
hend the difference made in his character 
by this one factor. The census gives the 
percentage of the population in each 
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state that is urban—living in towns of measures will be introduced later, such 
2,500 or more. A rough measure of weighting has seemed unprofitable. The 
urbanization may be made by taking the data are presented in Table VI. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF THE PopuLaTION TuHaT Is NeGRro IN SELECTED STATES, 1900-1930 



































TREND 
STATE 1900 1910 1920 1930 
Increase Decrease 
Northeast 
See ROMs n-ne kdeks deecxsieney 1.4 1.5 1.9 3-3 
RE ee en ae arene $m 3-5 2.9 5-2 
IN earl at cchin s sirmiion 2.5 a<§ 3-3 4:5 
eee er ae ere 16.6 15-4 13.6 13.7 x 
ES ns bis'nos5ocdedas cbeacachs 19.8 17.9 16.9 16.9 x 
ge Ne ee 31.1 28.1 25.1 27.1 x 
MME WINING. is eases oh Ran 4a 0 06 wes 4-5 5-3 5-9 6.6 x 
Southeast 
DS 655 Hh eG 64s s Gawen Casa adad 35-6 32.6 29.9 26.8 x 
ere re eae er 33-0 31.6 29.8 | 29.0 x 
a SS Peer errr es ie §5-2 51-4 45-6 x 
NG c's cad han an eaackak nanan 46.7 45-1 41.7 36.8 x 
____ Se rE SE Paap a 43-7 41.0 34-0 29.4 x 
MY. Sinrrk wttnnte tied Sevan sae eal 13.3 11.4 9.8 8.6 x 
RS vans 5g 0 <hns ade eavxtheureus 23.8 21.7 19.3 18.3 x 
GN Fahd nat bap kckha ss suas 45-2 42.5 38.4 ‘e.F x 
A a's «5 ph D Db ot pi heh n nan 58.5 56.2 52.2 50.2 x 
Se eee ee 47-1 43.1 38.9 36.9 x 
South west | 
ee ee ee eee: See 1.5 1.0 2.4 R$ x 
ERAS Sig Ree EMER EA EER TRE 20.4 17-7 15.9 14.7 x 
Middle States 
BE ine i Wng ovo betsaes vena wnce 2.3 7 a 3.4 4-7 x 
Gs oe Sek 1 20s hb xe ned Pa sals’ 2.3 at 2.8 3-5 x 
A ETS OEE FURS nee 1.8 1.9 2.8 3-5 x 
Ns Ssh ck 25 4 6 we ante Peeks oo 0.7 0.6 1.6 3-5 x 
Sos voahe ve he ke ees G O.1 O.1 0.3 0.4 x 
Northwest 
RI 6 sss stp nou aeunnees Sead ous 0.6 0.5 0.3 0.2 
a ee Ae Pa PR ee 1.0 tis 0.7 0.6 x 
Far West 
MES « beetle ph vawerss-coubuen 0.3 0.6 0.4 0.6 x 
Er ee rere fic es 0.7 0.9 24 1.4 x 
median for each region although this is From the above it is evident that in all 


open to considerable possible error unless except the southern regions the Negro 
weighted, especially in those regions is mostly urban. In the Northeast, 8 
with but four states. As more accurate of the 13 states have a percentage higher 
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TABLE IV 


Numsser or Necross aND PercentaGe Nzgcro 
Popucation Is or Tota PopuLaTION IN 
STATES WITH OVER 10,000 NgEGROBS, 1930 


(Population in thousands) 








STATE NUMBER | Sony 
Northeast 
og PEE EERE EEE RE $2.4 264% 
ee ore ree: erie e 412 | 3.3 
NE Boss hwnd hi «ean: 209 | §.2 
PIOUS <n nas dodanie 431 | 4-5 
ES ae Ree 29 1.8 
SIS «5 c's se hat tr'da's sees 33 | 13-7 
District of Columbia........... 132 | 27.1 
Se ee Coe ae See 276 | 16.9 
| eee eer 115 | 6.6 
Southeast 
IE ty "GR ae 650 | 26.8 
North Carolina............... 919 | 29.0 
South Carolina...............| 794 | 45.6 
ns tii vn os 0s Sx Peers os 1,071 | 36.8 
ee a | ee 432 | 29.4 
Ea a4 00 69040 G00 Orn woo os 945 | 35-7 
EE «<= Sacgun htt on va'ek s 1,010 | §0.2 
Peer it ee eee 478 | 18.3 
SN s4 ke. eh 226 | 8.6 
IG ian ss inv in 4 oe Bikes oy sh FO a8 
I aii cs BUWis hin’, vais 776 | 36.9 
South west 
ES ne ne Payer 855 | 14-7 
SRE OR CSU e Oe ogee ye ee 
ee eee ee te}. 355 
Middle States 
| RS SOS > Serer 309 | 4.7 
Ps viny 5. a OEE cle v's 112 | 3.5 
TE ae aoe, See 329 | 4.3 
SMD sis Shine vere merannns 169 | 3-5 
0 ESE ee Per ree rT Ir |. 0.4 
TS AR nr sear <a ne 17 | 0.7 
DIDS © Hosen cdaebels sadass 223 | 6.2 
Northwest 
ee ee eee 14 | 1.0 
ES Oey ae 66 | 3-5 
ah ram cos tactas ae ae « Ir] 1.1 
Far West 
Riss «kiss cask Pa kaet 81 | 1.4 
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than 75, hence the abnormally low per- 
centages are in the minority. The fore- 
going gives a quite different picture from 
the figures showing the percentage of 
urban population that is Negro. 

Table VII shows that the Negro popula- 





























tion tends to become urban. Now, 
TABLE V 
Number or Necrozs in Citizs with NegGrRo 
PoPULATION OVER 40,000, 1930 
(Population in thousands) 
CITY — crTy oa 
North South 
New York... .| 328 New Orleans... .| 130 
Chicago.......| 234 Birmingham....| 99 
Philadelphia...| 220 || Memphis.......| 97 
Baltimore. ....| 142 Atlanta........ go 
Washington. ..| 132 Houston.......| 63 
Detroit.......| 120 Richmond...... 53 
St. Louis...... 94 || Jacksonville....| 48 
Cleveland.....| 72 Louisville......} 47 
Pittsburgh..... 55 Norfolk........ 44 
Cincinnati... .. 48 Nashville...... 43 
Indianapolis...| 44 
TABLE VI 


PercentTaGE oF Necro PoputaTIon THAT Is URBAN 
1x Mepran States or Eacn ReGion, 1930 

















PERCENT RANGE OF 
REGION IN MEDIAN | PER CENTS IN 
STATE STATES 
Ce TS Se 78.9 2.7.2-94.6 
nerr ey re 29.6 13 .3-§1.6 
SE cscs sca Adien sec nd. Q908 28.6-60.3 
Middle States........... 92.0 75 -9-96.5 
PUI ie iw oe es 77:3 §2.2-95 3 
DUTIES Seeges sess. 84.8 70.§-87.0 





granted that such is the case, it seems that 
the Negro proportion of the ruban popu- 
lation is an insignificant factor except in 
the Southeast and in but two states of 
the Northeast. In these two the per- 
centage is higher than ten. In short, 


although the Negro does live in the city, 
he is such a small part of it, except in 
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regions that are predominantly rural, that 
it would seem he might be ignored. 
Such is not the case, however, for the 
Negro section of a city acquires a new 
character, usually deemed undesirable. 

Corresponding data for the rural pop- 
ulation appear in Table VIII. 

The same story is found in that two 
of these regions have a considerably larger 


TABLE VII 


PercenTaAGE oF UrsaANn PopuxaTIon THAT Is Necro 
in Megpran Srates or Eacn RacGion, 1930 

















PERCENT RANGE OF 
REGION IN MEDIAN PERCENTS IN 
STATE STATES 
ees ee 2.9 ©.0-16.4 
Ry Spey 30.4 14.6-39.§ 
Southwest.............. 5-0 1.6-13.8 
Middle States........... 5-1 0.6- 6.0 
Neve west. 55 aS 0.6 0.2- 7.0 
ee Ee Pe poe 0.9 0.4- 1.7 
TABLE VIII 


PercenraGE or Rurat PopuraTiIon THAT Is Necro 
in Mepian Sratzs or Eacn RgGIoNn, 1930 








PERCENT RANGE OF 
REGION IN MEDIAN | PERCENTS IN 
STATE STATES 

SERA ererrr er a4 0.1-17.8 
rere ree 31.3 6.0-§2.4 
Southwest............. 3.6 0.4- 6.6 
Middle States........... 0.6 0.0- 3.0 
Northwest... ........... O.1 0.0- 1.3 
Me WRG cinta cae 0.25 O.2- 6.7 











Negro population than the others. Also 
two of the Northeast states have a con- 
siderably larger Negro population than 
the others; these two being Delaware 
and Maryland. It is evident that the 
colored inhabitants are a rather minor 
quantity except in the Southeast. The 
medians tell a straight story, and the 
upper limits in the ranges bear it out 
very well. 

Some rank-difference correlations were 
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run, with the following results. A stands 
for the percentage of Negro population 
that is urban in each state, B for the urban 
population that is Negro, and C for the 
rural population that is Negro. The 
reversal of the Northwest and Far West 
regions in the AB correlation is note- 
worthy. With four of the correlations 
being negative, and two running signifi- 
cantly positive, it would seem that in the 
regions where the Negro is so markedly 
a newcomer, he gravitates and is drawn 
to the city even more than is ordinarily 
the case. Perhaps the older colored 
settlers were farmers, and some of them 
find it hard to break away. This would 


TABLE IX 


Ranx-DirrerEnce CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Popv- 
LATION PERCENTAGES FOR STATES BY REGIONS, 














1930 

REGION RHO AB RHO BC 

PIG Sci wev a ikeeanS'ne — .233 | -937 
EE ee eee — .278 | +927 
Southwest................| 1.000 . 800 
Middle States... .........i6. — .449 917 
Eee nee eae 646 800 
WOE og 56 shi os obs Valens 401 1.000 








reflect the lack of any Negro agricultural 
tradition in these two mountainous 
regions. See Table IX. 

One more piece of evidence concerning 
urbanization is too lengthy to be given in 
full. For four states, Illinois, Indiana, 
Arizona, and Colorado, the most populous 
and the least populous counties were 
tabulated with the percentage of Negroes 
in each one. The medians of these per- 
centages are shown in Table X. Census 
data list the rural farm, rural nonfarm, 
and urban population of the colored 
people, which is given for these same 
states in Table XI. 
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SEX 


The third division of our study is con- 
cerned with the sex divisions and marital 
condition of the sexes. The population 
of census divisions of the country by sex 
is not comparable for 1900 and 1930, 
because of the different groupings of the 
states used. Tables XII and XIII give 
the essential data for the two stated 
years. 


TABLE X 
Mepians or Percentaces or Nzecro PopuLaTION 
in Most anp Least Popuvtous Counrtizs oF 
SELEcTED STATES, 1930 








MEDIAN OF MEDIAN OF 
STATE MOST POPULOUS |LEAST POPULOUS 
COUNTIES COUNTIES 
rey ery 3.0 (9)*/0.15 (8)* 
NS i 5565s ARS 3-1 (10) | 0.15 (10) 
i Cae ae tac ral ae 2.7. (4) | 0.4 (4) 
NN EOP Te 0.8 (8) | o.1 (8) 











* Numbers in parentheses indicate the number 
of counties. 

















The state medians for marital conditions 
of males and females is given in Table XIV. 
Here is a puzzling question,—why are 
there so many more single males and so 
many more widowed females? The per- 
centages are significantly different. 

















TABLE XII 
Necro PopuraTIon sy Sex AND Census Divisions, 
1900 
(Population in thousands) 
DIVISION TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
| 
North Atlantic......... 385 188 197 
South Atlantic......... 3,729 | 1,836 | 1,893 
North Central.......... 496 256 240 
South Central.......... | 4,194 | 2,090 | 2,104 
WE ORR oes 30 | 17 13 
TABLE XIII 
Ngcro PopuraTion sy Sex anp Census Divisions, 
1930 


(Population by Thousands ) 




















TA BLE XI DIVISION TOTAL MALE FEMALE 

Necro PoputaTion In Sevectrep STaTEs, BY New England........... 94 47 47 

RESIDENCE, 1930 Middle Atlantic......... 1,053 §21 $32 

East North Central...... 930 475 455 

STATE RR ge ag West North Central......| 332 168 164 

South Atlantic.......... 4,422 | 2,157 | 2,265 

Illinois..........| 3§,000 | 20,000 | 274,000 East South Central...... 2,659 | 1,302 | 1,357 

Arizona.........| 1,200 4,400 5,100 West South Central...... 2,282 | 1,126 | 1,156 

California........ 3,000 4,000 | 74,000 a eee 30 16 14 

Colorado........ 400 1,000 10, 400 EES 2 EE go 45 45 
The great concentration in the South 

TABLE XIV 


is evident. A somewhat larger number 
of males is found in those two divisions 
which the Negro probably entered last— 
North Central and West. This might 
reflect the earlier entrance of younger men, 
unmarried, who were going to new places. 
Such a movement among married people 
would be less likely unless they were sure 
of work. In this case there is no marked 
predominance of either sex in any region 
when the comparative sizes of the popu- 
lations are considered. 


State Mepians (in Percents) oF MarITAL 
ConpiT1Ion oF Necrozs, Unirep Sratss, 











1930 

SEX SINGLE | MARRIED |WIDOWED|DIVORCED 
ee 33 57-5 6.75 | 2.15 
Pemiee........: 20 60.0 | 15.95 | 2.90 





From data too voluminous to be printed, 
the following facts can be ascertained. 
Males tend to outnumber females in 
those states with a smaller Negro popula- 


























tion. This is true for each region sepa- 
rately, as well as for the Nation as a whole. 
There is a larger percentage of married 
males and likewise a smaller percentage 
of single males in the Southeast region and 
in the Middle States. There is a smaller 
percentage of widowers in the Northeast 
and a remarkably high one in the North- 
west. One must remember, however, that 
the entire Negro popuiation of this region 
(Northwest) is much less than that of any 
single state in the South. The Middle 
States region has a high percentage of 
divorces, and the two eastern regions have 
lower ones. The writer has been told by 
southern people that in the colored com- 
munity life a couple simply separates 
without resorting to the legal steps and 
that this accounts for the low number. 
Whatever the reason, or reasons, they can 
scarcely be identical in the two regions. 

Illegitimate births give a further indica- 
tion of Negro life. In the 30 states where 
the number of illegitimate Negro births 
is greater than 10, the ratios of illegitimate 
births to 1,000 Negro births in 1930 
range from 68 to 227. 

The important facts concerning sex 
status are that females tend to outnumber 
the males in the more populous states, 
while in those with a smaller number, 
males are ordinarily more numerous. 
There are many more single males and 
widowed females and this reflects, in a 
measure, the Negro economy. The males 
unburdened by family ties may not feel 
it incumbent upon themselves to es- 
tablish a home quickly; they may prefer 
a migratory life. Moreover, the large 
number of illegitimate births might 
indicate that sex satisfactions were often 
gained outside of wedlock. Furthermore, 
the position of widows in the agricultural 
sections is quite secure, for they can have 
their own shacks and work in the fields 
just as well without a mate as with one. 
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And, of course, on the plantations women 
and children work in the fields along 
with the men. So there is no loss of 
security on that account. 

There may be some connection between 
the foregoing and the wide variation in 
the ratios of illegitimate births, but the 
writer hesitates to attempt finding it. 
This ratio, however, tends to be highest 
in the Southeast, and next highest in 
the Northeast. 


CHILDREN 


Comparative birth and death rates 
indicate, in connection with migration 
and population statistics, certain facts 
relative to the nature of population 
changes. For instance, if, when death 
rates are higher than birth rates, the 
population shows normal or higher than 
normal rates of increase, one may be sure 
that extensive immigration has occurred. 
The converse would be true, also. The 
Negro birth and death rates for 1930 
are significant indicators of population 
change, as well as of certain social 
tendencies. 

In the Southeast, the birth rate exceeds 
the death rate in all the states except 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and is usually 
significantly higher. In the Northeast, 
the birth rate is always higher, except in 
Maine, though the differences are not as 
great as in the Southeast. The Southwest 
and Far West show uniformly higher death 
rates. The three States of Michigan, 
Ohio, and Illinois are all of the Middle 
States group with a higher birth rate. 
In the Northwest, the death rate is uni- 
formly the higher and tends to be sig- 
nificantly so. This higher death rate in 
the more recently settle areas is indicative 
of the great migration movements of the 
colored people, for the population has 
been increasing in all of these areas in 
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spite of the markedly higher percentage 
of deaths. 


SCHOOLING AND LITERACY 


One of the principal differences between 
whites and Negroes is shown in the data 
on schooling and literacy. Comparison 
of 1900 and 1930 illiteracy rates for 
Negroes, however, show that changes 
have been occurring. The highest re- 
gional Negro illiteracy rate in 1900, that 
of the Southeast, dropped from 48 per- 
cent to 20 percent in 30 years; while the 
lowest regional rate, that of the North- 
west, dropped from 11 to 4 percent. 

In every state there has been a sharp 
and consistent trend toward increasing 
literacy as well as toward an increasing 
percentage of children in school. The 
Southeast does not lag far behind the 
northern regions now in percentage of 
children aged 7 to 20 in school. It may 
well be expected that the data from the 
census taken in 1940 will reveal a neg- 
ligible percentage of illiterates in all 
regions, and a larger percentage of the 
children in school. Yet one knows well 
that the Negro schools in the southern 
regions are seldom up to the standards 
maintained by the white ones. 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE AND ECONOMY 


We now come to the last, and in some 
ways, the most interesting phase of the 
topic. The combination of professional 
life with the Negro economy is not 
incongruous, for generally speaking, the 
professional group sets the highest stand- 
ard in such matters as home owning, 
charitable and religious giving, and tends 
to have the smallest families. Most 


people never come in contact with the 
Negro members of the professions, and 
are astonished to learn that there are a 
large number of well-trained and effective 
members of various professional and semi- 
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professional groups. True, there are not 
many of them in relation to the total 
Negro population, but even these few 
indicate something of the adaptability 
of the colored race to new conditions and 
new environments. 

The professions about which complete 
data exist are these: clergy, teaching, 
law, medicine, music. Teaching is di- 
vided into two parts, higher education 
on the one hand and the grades on the 
other. Higher education will be desig- 
nated as college president or professor, 
the grade people as teachers. Table XV 
gives the number of Negroes in each 
profession in each region. 

One notes immediately the great num- 
ber of teachers and ministers, and a 
rather high number of college presidents 
and professors. In contrast is the com- 
paratively small number of lawyers and 
physicians, as well as of musicians. The 
lower paid professions have the larger 
number in them. This goes with the 
general customs of our land, except for the 
larger number of lawyers as compared to 
physicians. Though there are more min- 
isters, college people, physicians, and 
teachers in the Southeast, that tends 
simply to reflect the larger Negro popu- 
lation in that region. The amazing thing 
is that in both law and music, the North- 
east and the Middle States regions have 
more practitioners than the Southeast. 
The number of people per member of the 
profession is given in Table XVI. 

There is not so much difference among 
the regions as regards the ministry though 
the number for the Northwest is only 
half that of the Southeast; but in other 
fields the variations are much greater. 
In the college field the Southwest and the 
Northwest have the lowest number per 
professional. The contrast in law clearly 
indicates one phase of the Negro life in 
the South; the uneducated Negro has little 
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use for a lawyer as well as even less 
money with which to pay for services 
rendered. The vast differences between 
the two southern regions and the rest of 
the Nation are tk~ most striking factors 
in this table. “> a lesser degree, the 
statements hold for physicians, who have 
a larger number per capita in the southern 
regions. This is at least partly accounted 
for by the fact that the plantation owners 
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and the colleges are at least partly sup- 
ported by philanthropic foundations. 
Only in his support of the minister, 
perhaps indicative of his religous in- 
terests, is the Negro quite reasonably on a 
par in all regions. Therefore, it appears 
that three of these professions are much 
less supported by the Negro in the south- 
ern regions than elsewhere; that two 
more (and these related) draw support 



































TABLE XV 
Noumser or Necross 1n CerTAIn Prorsssions BY REGIONS, 1930 
COLLEGE 
REGION manisray | *SEOWENT| LAW MEDICINE music | TEACHING 
PROFESSOR 
RN yas 9 cide isis 9¢ mgs oes’ 35555 248 392 959 3,971 6,195 
SPOOL IE ETO COTE Pe 14,745 1,449 209 1,502 2,411 37,402 
ES 0, Seas aes chal y aan wee eS 2,996 300 75 324 822 6,914 
PUES ovo i cehevseddsdacdace 3,062 123 492 882 2,572 3,405 
pp rin ne RL Tee CLL 379 25 38 67 319 424 
POP OR Kis ikale’s nica s Cita de 297 I 41 71 488 99 
TABLE XVI 
Number or Necrogs Tro Each Member or Certain Proressions BY R&GIONs, 1930 
COLLEGE 
REGION manistay | PRESENT) LAW MEDICINE | MUSIC | TEACHING 
PROFESSOR 
SALA PO REL URES I's Soe, 479 6, 867 4,344 1,776 429 275 
POON LG so Kodi o aN eine Be SNR 528 5,368 | 37,218 5,179 3,226 208 
en PRET eee TY eee ee 346 3,468 | 13,877 3,212 1,267 1§1 
EE ELIT COSe AP 386 9, 603 2,401 1,338 459 347 
Ss obs cep deeb es es + +aaes.t 32 257 3,889 2,559 1,450 305 228 
PO WU wis dda Veen ebdecreteews 305 90, 638 2,211 1,277 184 916 























often summon a white doctor when a 
Negro needs attention. 

Though the Negro is a singer more 
naturally than the white man, and his 
music has become a part of the American 
scene, the number of musicians is small, 
comparatively, in the southern regions. 
Once more is found suggested verification 
of the lack of money. The Negro can do 
without the lawyer, the physician, and 
the musician in his daily life. The 
schools are largely supported by taxes, 


from taxation or philanthropy, and that 
in only one is the colored man inclined 
to give support wherever he may be. 

The last selections of data concern the 
Negro economy directly. The size of 
families is generally an indication of 
standing, the larger families generally 
being found in so-called lower classes. 
The percentage of families having radios 
will give a further indication. In this 
day of apparent radio saturation, it may 
be well to remember that in 1930 they 
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were not so numerous. Home ownership 
is the third of our indices, perhaps a 
truer one than either of the others, for 
the Negro has been less susceptible to 
arguments against it. He seldom desires 
more than a little home of his own. 
This is amply borne out by both the 
fiction and the research literature. In 
Table XVII only the medians are given. 
For the Southwest and the Far West 
regions, the use of medians is open to 
some questions because of the small 
number of states therein. 

As might be expected, the family is 


TABLE XVII 


State Meprans or Seiecrep Economic INpIcgs 
FOR REGIONS, 1930 








cians ones OF PAMILIRS|OF FAMILIES 
Famity | HAVING OWNING 

RADIO HOME 

Northeast.......| 2.82 27 25 

Southeast........ 3-20 I 22 

Southwest.... 2.93 5 31 

Middle States....| 2.60 25 24 

Northwest.......| 2.12 22 35 

Pas West, ...,...01 ¢ 2.08 33 39 














largest in the two southern regions, and 
smallest in the Northwest and the Far 
West. The differences are statistically 
significant. One would like to find some 
possible relationship between family size 
and marital condition, but our data do 
not permit of such comparisons. The 
rank-difference correlation between radio 
and home ownership is .54; this at least 
suggests some positive relationship. Be- 
tween family size and radio ownership 
the correlation is —.86, and between 
family size and home ownership it is 
—.77. The writer believes that these 
data cannot be interpreted correctly with- 
out other data: such as the marital condi- 
tion of males and females by states and 
regions, the comparative cost of homes, 
the size of radios, and the other indications 
as to the Negro’s acceptance of different 
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customs in various regions of the country. 
One does wonder, however, at 22 percent 
home ownership in the Southeast, even 
with knowledge of the general type of 
homes in which the colored people live. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Negro life in the United States has been 
considered under six principal topics. 
The Nation has been divided into six 
regions, as suggested by Odum, and the 
data for the Negro have been compared, 
region by region. 

Negro population is increasing more 
slowly than the white population for 
the Nation as a whole. Although the 
Negro birth rate is higher, the death rate 
is also higher. There have been major 
increases among the Negro inhabitants 
in the broad sweep of states from New 
York to Illinois and Michigan, with 
scattered increases elsewhere, notably in 
California. With very few exceptions, 
the southern regions have noticeable 
decreases, many of which are statistically 
significant. 

The northern Negro is essentially an 
urbanite, while the southern Negro is 
predominantly rural. Except in the 
southern regions, more than three-fourths 
of the colored population is urban. At 
the same time, it should be noted that 
the Negroes comprise less than five per- 
cent of the total urban population. 

The data in regard to sex reveal that 
there are more females than males. 
There are marked differences in marital 
conditions of the sexes, the two statis- 
tically significant being the excesses of sin- 
gle males and of widowed females. There 
are marked variations among the states in 
a single region. Likewise, there is large 
variation in regard to illegitimate births 
in the different states, but they tend to 
be largest, both in number and in percent, 
in the Southeast. 
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Birth rates are higher than death rates 
in the Northeast and the Southeast, while 
in all other regions except the Middle 
States, the death rates are higher. There 
is an approximate balance among the 
states in this last region. 

Literacy is on the increase, as is time 
spent in school. Even in the Southeast, 
where financial matters have the most 
influence in keeping schooling down, the 
trend is toward more and better educa- 
tional facilities for Negro as well as 
white children. 

Great differences have been noted in 
the numbers of professional people in 
certain lines, as well as the variation in 
the number of people served by each 
member of the professions in the different 
regions. Family size is smallest in the 
Northwest and the Far West, and largest 
in the Southeast and the Southwest. 
In these two latter regions, the ownership 
of radios is at a minimum. There is the 
least home ownership in the Southeast, 
but not much less than in the Northeast 
and the Middle States, while it is highest 
in the Far West and the Northwest. 
Those with the highest home ownership 
tend to have the smallest families. 

The great differences between regions 
in regard to the various items considered 
demonstrate conclusively that the Negro 
in the North and in the South should be 
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considered two quite different people. 
In the West he is still a third person, 
though not markedly different from the 
northern dweller. 

Certain trends may be predicted with 
reasonable assurance, such as: (1) in- 
creasing urbanization, (2) continued mi- 
gration from the Southeast, (3) a still 
smaller percentage of the total population, 
(4) a slight tendency toward more fe- 
males in those regions now predom- 
inantly male, (5) continuance of the high 
illegitimate birth rates, (6) increasing 
literacy, (7) an ever larger percentage of 
the children in school, (8) and an increase 
in the numbers engaged in the professions 
in all regions except the Southeast, but 
especially in the urban centers. 

This paper does not cover the effects 
of a decade of depression and insecurity 
on the Negro. The adaptability of the 
Negro to the new situation which has 
shaken not only the United States but the 
world, will be a matter, not only of 
speculation, but of great import to the 
Nation. As his is the only indigenous 
music, it may be that his will become the 
characteristic attitudes and philosophic 
concepts of the coming decades. Will 
his role increase or decrease? Will his 
influence lessen or become effective in 
other channels? The story to be gleaned 
from the 1940 Census may be a human 
chronicle touching the lives of millions. 
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URS must be a government of 

men under law. To get full 

value from competent leadership 
we must seek that happy balance of men 
and law which insures responsible con- 
duct on the part of executives and ad- 
ministrators while leaving them free to 
exercise their full powers on behalf of the 
people they represent and with due regard 
for the public interest. This is easier 
said than done. 

In a campaign year the difficulties are 
multiplied by the general disregard for 
the verities which seems to afflict most 
candidates seeking public office. We are 
thus being treated to tirades on federal 
bureaucracy, government red tape, and 
national centralization of power rather 
than to clear-headed analyses of just 
what the problems of administrative 
organization and responsibility are. No 
matter how anachronistic it is, politicians 
will continue to extol the virtues of free 
private enterprise, of an individualistic 
competitive business system, as contrasted 
with the waste, dictatorial tactics, and 
general incompetency of government bu- 
reaucrats. 

It may be well, therefore, to examine 
certain aspects of this problem without 
regard to the business of getting one’s 


self elected to office. Most people are 
aware that the pacans sung in praise of 
individualism must be very substantially 
qualified by what takes place in actual 
practice. Few people escape dealing with 
corporate business in some form or other. 
Yet it is probably true that, in spite of 
the oft-quoted figures on concentration 
of wealth and income, few people are 
conscious of the very large part played 
by administrative organization and proc- 
esses in our economy. One of the im- 
portant results of the vast amount of 
research induced by the depression has 
been to call attention to the effects of 
‘administered prices’’ in a supposedly 
free competitive system. Price rigidity, 
as even the Republican Program Com- 
mittee has affirmed, has been an important 
factor in prolonging, if not in creating, 
the depression. But administered prices 
are only one aspect of the vast quantity 
of administrative decisions which de- 
termine and guide activities in our econ- 
omy. Government—all government—is 
only one important field for such decisions. 

There are several major factors which 
organize economic activities—that is, 
determine patterns of conduct which en- 
able sellers to find buyers, employers to 
find labor, manufacturers to find raw 
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materials, and so on. The National 
Resources Committee defines four such 
factors: the market; laws, rules, and 
customs; common goals of action; and 
administrative coordination.' Admin- 
istrative coordination is considered to 
be the most important of the four. Quan- 
titatively the amount of administrative 
organization and control is somewhat 
startling. If, in terms of employees, the 
thirty-three largest governmental units 
are placed beside the thirty-five largest 
private units, it will be found that govern- 
mental units employ approximately 1,614- 
ooo persons and the private units 2,240- 
soo. (The figures in table 1 are taken 
from the report mentioned in the footnote 
on this page.) 

If the Federal Government is broken 
down into its major departments and 
agencies, they range in size from the 
Social Security Board and Panama Canal 
with 10,000 employees each, to the army 
with 185,000 and the Post Office with 
285,000. The private administrative units 
range from the Borden Company, the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and others, with 
30,000 employees each, to United States 
Steel with 193,000, General Motors with 
212,000, and the A. T. & T. with 270,000. 

It is, of course, safe to say that the 
larger the unit the more difficult and the 
more important are the administrative 
problems involved. But it does not 
follow that the problems of organization 
of units employing between one hundred 
and ten thousand persons are not difficult 
or are unimportant. According to the 
NRC study there were, in 1937, nearly 
700,000 units employing from six to 299 
persons each and 11,762 units employing 
between 300 and 999. “‘Over a third of 


1 National Resources Committee, The Structure of 
the American Economy (Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., 1939). This is an extremely 
valuable study. 
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the manpower engaged in production in 
1937 was attached to administrative units 
of 300 persons or more, while approxi- 
mately one-eighth was employed in ad- 
ministrative units of ten thousand or 
more.”’ 

It should be observed, too, that there 
are large administrative units which are 
not primarily engaged in producing goods 
and services, or whose activity in this 
respect is derivative, but which employ 
substantial numbers of persons and ad- 
ministratively influence the conduct of 
large numbers of members. The degree 
and intensity of administrative coordina- 
tion and control in these agencies varies 
greatly. There are the large national 
business associations of bankers, railroad 
companies, public utilities, manufactur- 
ers, steel makers, and retailers. The 
CIO and the AF of L claim to exercise 
some administrative coordination over 
more than 3,500,000 members each. Then 
there are farmers’ organizations, churches, 
clubs, fraternities, welfare organizations, 
political parties, and so on. Ours is a 
much organized world. 

The agencies referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph may be commonly 
thought of as organizations which form 
or express opinion, bring pressure to bear 
on governmental units, or serve almost 
exclusively social or educational purposes. 
Yet examination will show, I think, that 
almost any group that achieves organized 
form or exercises substantial power over 
finances or property will exhibit some 
degree of administrative coordination of 
membership conduct as well as the usual 
employer coordination of conduct of those 
who are employees of the agency. Al- 
most no one escapes contact with ad- 
ministrative organizations of some kind 
and few there are whose conduct is not 
somewhat modified by administrative 
action. Quantitatively, therefore, there 
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TABLE 1 
Larosst Apministrative Units Ranxep Accorpinc To Numser or EMpLoyegs 
PUBLIC PRIVATE 
ERR ERE, GRE ee” a ae See NR EE, MO Be a pil pein en b0. wpe einen 270,000 
> a es Pia teh te 185,000 | General Motors.................... 212,000 
3 | New York City (and counties). .... 127,000 | Umited States Steel................. 193,000 
gt. eset os oa eee 115,000 | Pennsylvania Railroad.............. 109, 000 
5 | Department of Agriculture......... 102,000 | New York Central Railroad......... 95,000 
6 - “ War............... 94,000 | Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co...... 90,000 
7 (| STS I eee 69,000 | Chrysler Corporation............... 65 , 000 
8 ES 60,000 
i rE Oe ae ogo Sepere Sae a ere rns 60,000 
to | Department of Interior............ 45,000 | Armour & Co...................... 59,000 
ee i as Ce eee 41,000 | F. W. Woolworth Co............... $9,000 
BG | GR at eicia » i656 ce xe vc iss 40,000 | General Electric Co................. 56,000 
13 | Veterans Administration........... 36,000 | Socony Vacuum Oil................ 55,000 
14 | Philadelphia (and county)......... 30,000 | Bethlehem Steel Co................. 51,000 
Oe sons 5053-0 i os Gie 58 ke 29,000 | Metropolitan Life Ins. Co........... 48,500 
ST = ocWa ss se ceaessct kes 26,000 | Republic Steel Co................... 47,000 
SP a ee Se Er 46,000 | Weseern Union... .... 2... 6. Oe 97, C00 
RR a satis + Sake. ebay 23,000 | International Harvester Co.......... 46,000 
ink ian « s-ayarn siiieniinm oy toaineneie + 21,000 | Sears Roebuck & Co................ 46,000 
A aS a Latins ahkiw aity ahis in OR 46,000 
we Pree ped 19,000 | Consolidated Edison Co............. 45,000 
Se WLU CS as v5 Saxtec sere ys sone 18,000 | Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 42,000 
23 | Department of Commerce.......... 17,000 | E. I. Du Pont de Nemours.......... 41,000 
Sh: th Na a id bnnses Bo, 08h io Oi HE RY 14,000 | Prudential Life Ins. Co.............. 38, 600 
25 | Baltimore (and county)........... 14,000 | Southern Pacific Railroad........... 37,000 
“MO SS nee ee 14,000 | Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.... 37,000 
a7 | Los Anges Coanty............... 14,000 | Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.......... 35,000 
28 | Home Owners Loan Corp.......... 13,000 | Standard Oil of Indiana............. 35,000 
29 | St. Louis (and county)............ 13,000 | National Dairy Products Corp....... 35,000 
30 | Tennessee Valley Authority........ 13,000 | Montgomery Ward & Co........... 31,000 
ER re Pe na, ou0.1. BP. Gomdect Co. iis. 5 on ces tees 30,000 
se oat i 0 «As o's no itih Seal Nk I Oa oad os hw ten wip ve 30,000 
33 | Social Security Board.............. 10,000 | International Shoe Co............... 30,000 
34 Union Pacific Railroad.............. 30,000 
35 Chi. Mil. St. P. & Pac. Railroad...... 30,000 





Note: For the manner in which these figures were compiled, see The Structure of the American Economy, 


Appendix 18, sec. 18., p. 383. 


The total Federal civil service as of June 30, 1939, was 920, 310; the total, 


including educational employees, estimated for 1937 was, for states: 426,000; for counties 805,000; for 
cities and incorporated places: 1,332,000. Apparently employee figures for many large corporations 


were not available. 


purposes here, it seems justifiable to break it down. 
communities of interest among large corporations will be found in Chapter IX of the NRC report. 


is no gainsaying the importance and sig- 
nificance of administrative organization. 
While there is a difference in motivation and 


emphasis between studies of private management 
and those of public administration, actually the 


Ordinarily the Federal Government may be treated as a single unit, but for the 
A discussion of the coordinative effects of the 


problems of administration tend to become more 
universal as private bodies increasingly exercise func- 
tions of control and public bodies engage in an ever 
expanding area of production of goods and services. 
Governmental organization is not peculiarly “‘bu- 
reaucratic’’ or uniquely subject to the entangling 
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snares of ‘‘red tape,’’ and the assumption that 
private business is somehow inherently free from such 
disadvantages is unfounded. 


Routine, multiplication of rules, the 
officious’ inefficiency of bureaucrats, are 
concomitants of large-scale organization 
wherever found, and there is substantial 
reason to believe that the profit motive 
by itself is insufficient to hold them in 
check—particularly where the center of 
control of the organization is not directly 
dependent on or interested in dividends. 
It is advantageous, therefore, to ap- 
proach the problem as composed of certain 
fundamentals underlying all administra- 
tive organization and common to both 
industry and government. In doing so, 
there is no intention to imply that there 
are not valid differences between public 
and private administrative organizations 
and the problems involved in their control 
and operation. 

These basic general problems fall into 
two major categories. The first is con- 
cerned with social objectives and the 
type of means used to attain such ob- 
jectives with particular emphasis on the 
effect of the use of given means on the 
ends desired. Thus we desire a high 
standard of living and a high degree of 
individual freedom in making our eco- 
nomic, political, and religious choices. 
Historically, our people accustomed them- 
selves to the notion that an atomistic, 
freely competitive economy was the means 
to these ends, in fact, that it constituted 
in part, at least, the end itself. 

The standard of living goal, however, is 
inextricably intertwined with technolog- 
ical advance. It became apparent that 
the ratio of production over energy input 
could be maximized by an industrial 
system constructed on an extensive and 
minute division of labor. Such division 
of labor is inconceivable without organ- 
ization, management, disciplined conduct. 
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Thus the dilemma: to what degree shall 
we sacrifice freedom of individual action 
to industrial regimentation for the sake 
of a higher standard of living? Or, if, 
as seems apparent, the physis of our econ- 
omy is such that industrial regimentation 
comes willy-nilly, driven by forces beyond 
our control, are there alternative concepts 
and realities of freedom of personal action 
which can be achieved through an in- 
telligent use of necessary organization? 
I think there are, but they need not be 
argued at this point. It may be said, 
however, that the regimentation of in- 
dividuals into organized disciplined modes 
of conduct limiting individual freedom 
of action was first accomplished in our 
era by private business—it is by no.means 
the invention of modern government. 
The development of governmental ad- 
ministrative organization is the lagging 
but necessary political adaptation to the 
forces which have operated in the field 
of private industry. 

The second major category of problems 
underlying administrative organization 
has to do with the control, organization, 
staffing, and administration of the func- 
tions of such agencies. Control has two 
aspects: (1) the power of the central 
authority in the administrative hierarchy 
to determine the policies of the organiza- 
tion and to execute such policies by 
management devices; (2) the power of 
interested factors external to the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy to enforce upon 
the central authority responsibility for 
the management of the organization in 
the interest of certain objectives. The 
constitution of the central authority 
may be cooptive (as in the case of some 
boards of directors or trustees), elective 
(as in the case of public legislatures, 
executives, administrators, and the boards 
of directors and heads of some private 
bodies), appointive (as in the case of 
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most administrators, general managers, 
subexecutives, and many chief executives). 
Two central problems are here involved: 
How may the central authority of the 
administrative organization be made re- 
sponsive (1) to the wishes of elements 
directly interested in its operations (stock- 
holders, bondholders, employees, con- 
sumers, and, in government, to the legis- 
lature as representative of the public, 
or to the appointing body as representa- 
tive of the legislature), and (2) to the 
public in terms of general social respon- 
sibility and contribution to the public 
welfare? 

It may be safely affirmed that this prob- 
lem in the particular and general responsi- 
bility of the central authority in the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy has not been solved 
in either private or public organization. 
Contrary to much popular propaganda, 
it is much farther from solution in private 
than in public agencies. One needs only 
to read the hearings of Senator Wheeler's 
committee investigating railroads, or 
N. R. Danielian’s A. T. T., or Berle 
and Means, The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property, or the NRC report men- 
tioned above, to get a conception of the 
magnitude of the problem in the field of 
private business. In the Berle and Means 
study it was found that in 65 percent of 
the 200 largest nonfinancial corporations 
representing 80 percent of their combined 
assets, stockholders, because of wide 
dispersion or legal devices, were shorn 
of power to influence policy in any major 
degree. The A. T. & T., an apparently 
relatively well-managed private leviathan, 
is an excellent illustration of adminis- 
tocracy in almost its purest form. It is 
only one of many. Candidates for polit- 
ical office who prate of government 
dictatorship while demanding less govern- 
ment regulation of an impliedly in- 
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dividualistic industry, are grossly falsi- 
fying the realities. 

This question of responsibility is also a 
vital one in labor union organization 
where ‘‘bossism’’ has been all too com- 
mon; in large urban political machines; 
in religous organizations where extensive 
administrative hierarchies augment sym- 
bols, rituals, accoutrements, and social 
ignorance with claims on devine authority 
and omniscience; in our educational sys- 
tems from top to bottom where educa- 
tionally illiterate boards and trustees all 
too frequently stifle pedagogy and betray 
the interests of both parents and children. 
It is hard to exaggerate the importance of 
devising effective means for competent 
and responsible control of large admin- 
istrative units, private or public. 

The first mentioned aspect of control, 
that of the power of the central authority 
in the administrative hierarchy to de- 
termine and execute policy, is intimately 
tied up with the phase just discussed. 
Its most prominent features are (1) the 
delegation and definition of powers, and 
(2) the selection of the personnel to 
exercise the powers. The essential prob- 
lem in the delegation of powers is. to 
grant the administrative authority sufh- 
cient power to facilitate the full ex- 
pression of the abilities of the personnel 
and to enable the effective achievement 
of the objects for which the agency 
exists, while at the same time providing 
the means of insuring the responsibility 
discussed above. Delegation of powers 
goes from stockholders and state to the 
board of directors and the corporation, 
from the board of directors to the manage- 
ment, and from the management down the 
line of the administrative hierarchy. In 
government it is from people to legisla- 
ture, from legislature to executive, ad- 
ministrator, board, commission, or cor- 
poration, and thence down the line of 
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the administrative hierarchy. The dele- 
gation and definition is accomplished by 
constitution, statute, charter, bylaws, ex- 
ecutive and administrative orders, rules 
and regulations. The problem is to so 
construct this legal framework that re- 
sponsibility is preserved while freedom of 
effective action is granted. 

The selection of personnel to exercise 
control is, of course, crucial. Such in- 
dividuals must, on the one hand, under- 
stand what the element of responsibility 
requires of them, and on the other be com- 
petent to direct or manage the organiza- 
tion. Election and power of removal are 
generally considered to be the primary 
methods of enforcing responsibility. 
Bondholders have no such power until 
too late; stockholders, by and large, 
find their powers in this respect extraor- 
dinarily anemic. Voters are dependent on 
the degree to which democratic control of 
election machinery is present and, un- 
fortunately, electoral processes are fre- 
quently subject to the manipulation of 
hard boiled political machines. Electoral 
processes in unions, religious organiza- 
tions, and other bodies, are also fre- 
quently deficient in facilitating member- 
ship control. Where such selection of 
personnel is cooptive, or virtually so, 
with inadequate governmental controls, 
as in the case of most large corporations, 
the central administrative authority is 
technically irresponsible. 

It is commonly agreed by students of 
the subject that administrative compe- 
tence is best obtained by appointment 
based on merit and fitness. In this case, 
as in that of responsibility, virtual co- 
option is small guarantee of the selection 
of able directors or managers. Nor is 
the profit motive necessarily a sufficient 
incentive where gains from manipulation 
of salaries and bonuses far exceed the 
officialdom’s personal interest in divi- 
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dends. In the field of government, the 
election of chief executives has been 
notoriously deficient in producing com- 
petent managers. In the municipal area 
some progress has been made through the 
use of the city-manager plan. In govern- 
ment generally, pushing the civil service 
merit system toward top administrators 
has made some progress while public 
demand for meritorious appointments 
has had a beneficial effect upon chief 
executives in the exercise of their ap- 
pointing functions. In any case, selection 
of control personnel for competence, 
while farther along perhaps than selecting 
it for responsibility, is by no means a 
problem satisfactorily solved in either 
public or private organizations, nor in 
labor, religious, and social organizations 
any more than in those in business and 
industry. 

The area of control just discussed is the 
most dramatic and, no doubt, the most 
important, for it is a dominant factor in 
seeking solutions to other problems of 
administrative organization. But it by 
no means exhausts the subject. These 
subordinate problems are large in number 
and only suggestive hints as to their 
character can be given here. 

In the matter of organization two 
characteristics of any administrative or- 
ganization play a fundamental part: 
(1) its size in terms of number of persons 
employed and geographic area covered, 
and (2) the number and diversity of 
functions it performs. The larger the 
administrative unit, the more diverse its 
functions, and the wider the distribution 
of its activities, the more complex and 
difficult do its problems of organization 
and administration become. Such ques- 
tions arise as: (1) Into how many sub- 
administrative units should the organiza- 
tion be divided? (2) What function or 
combination of functions should be al- 
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lotted to each? (3) What is the span of 
control of any given administrative offi- 
cial—that is, how many subordinates 
performing what functions can he effec- 
tively supervise? (4) What relations 
should exist between overhead functions 
of staffing, fiscal control, accounting, and 
the like, and the operating divisions? 
(5) How much authority or power to 
make decisions should be delegated down 
the line? (6) If the operations cover a 
large geographic area, what degree of 
decentralization of operations, control, 
and overhead functions is desirable—how 
close and detailed ought central office 
supervision to be? (7) Once diversified 
functionally and decentralized geograph- 
ically, how is coordination of these many 
units into an effective going concern for 
achieving the general objectives to be 
accomplished? It is important to observe 
that almost all these questions are of a 
highly technical character and are not 
the sort of problems which a body of 
amateurs, like the legislature for example, 
ought to try to solve. In fact, it is 
frequently true that even the specialized 
operating administrator is competent only 
to assist in solution—not to make final 
determinations himself. 

The staffing of the organization or the 
construction and management of its per- 
sonnel system is replete with difficult 
problems. It involves the selection of 
employees competent for the work as- 
signed to them, the determination of their 
duties, the classification of their positions 
so that appropriate wage and salary 
scales can be established, the setting of 
such pay scales, the devising of systems of 
promotion, the provision for retirement 
and pensions, the arrangement of com- 
pensation for accidents, the setting up of 
standards for removal, the establishment 
of techniques for handling employer- 
employee or supervisor-subordinate rela- 
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tions, and many other related problems. 
A mere listing of these questions indicates 
how important to the employees are the 
policies which the central administrative 
authority elects to execute, and also how 
important such policies are to the econ- 
omy at large. For low wages, poor 
working conditions, no pensions, no 
insurance, no suitable machinery for 
settling industrial disputes, mean ulti- 
mately heavy costs to be borne by society 
at large in the form of police and prison 
expenses, hospital and health costs, relief, 
care of dependent young and old persons, 
and so on. The standards developed for 
and the methods by which these subor- 
dinate problems are handled in both 
private and public agencies are of vital 
importance to the economy and to our 
society. They underscore the major ques- 
tion of control first examined. 

After control, organization, and staffing, 
comes operation, or the administration of 
the organization in the performance of its 
designated functions. Obviously, con- 
trolling, organizing, staffing, and admin- 
istering are in varying degrees, continuing 
functions not definitely separated in time. 
Administration, however, consists in oper- 
ating the whole to produce the goods or 
services and gain the profit or social benefit 
for which the organization exists. The 
central administrative authority, in gen- 
eral, deals not only with employees but 
with sellers on the one side and buyers on 
the other, or, in government, with sellers, 
buyers, patrons, taxpayers, wards, etc. 
Hence decisions made by the central ad- 
ministrative authority as to prices to be 
paid, prices to be charged, quantity and 
quality of goods or services to be pro- 
duced, methods of dealing with patrons, 
competitors, wards, and many other de- 
terminations, directly affect persons not 
members of the organization. Thus the 
decisions: of managers of big corporations 
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to cut production, lay off employees, 
reduce wages, and maintain prices, may 
cumulate into economic catastrophe for 
the economy. So also, the decision of the 
central administrative authority of a 
religious hierarchy requiring a certain 
line of conduct of its adherents may have 
substantial economic and vast social and 
political consequences. Decisions of ad- 
ministrative authorities in governmental 
agencies are, of course, no less important. 
. The basic check on the conduct of the 
administrators of an organization lies in 
the character of the control element. 
Beyond that, certain other techniques of 
varying degrees of efficacy are applied: 
collective bargaining, mediation, arbitra- 
tion; commercial arbitration, suits on 
contract, actions in equity; civil actions 
under the antitrust laws; government 
regulation of practices, rates, financial 
operations; revolts and secessions; boy- 
cotts; defeating candidates at the polls; 
initiative, referendum, and recall; nulli- 
fying laws or rulings; complaints to 
legislative bodies and legislative inves- 
tigations; judicial review and various 
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forms of administrative review; and so 
on. The efficacy of any particular tech- 
nique must be determined by examining 
its application in concrete situations. 

In summary, without in any way in- 
tending to minimize the importance of 
the problems of organization and admin- 
istration of public agencies, this article 
has been designed to show that such 
problems are by no means peculiar to gov- 
ernment; that quantitatively, nongovern- 
mental far exceed governmental admin- 
istrative units; that the development of 
large governmental administrative agen- 
cies is not a case of political aggression but 
rather a laggard adaptation to funda- 
mental necessities generated by the same 
forces which caused large-scale organiza- 
tion in industry; and that certain basic 
problems of great social significance un- 
derlie administrative organization, public 
or private, lay or religious, economic or 
social. Less heat, more light; less smoke, 
more fresh air; less propaganda, more 
clear-headed analysis; are appropriate to 
the discussion of these problems. 


THE NATURE OF NATIONALISM* 


FREDERICK HERTZ 
London, England 


HERE is no doubt that national- 
ism is by far the strongest social 
force of our time. Both this war, 
and the last great war, besides quite a 
number of other wars, revolutions and 
crises all over the world, are irrefutable 
proofs. Yet for a long time sociolo- 
gists gave comparatively little attention 
to the tremendous problems involved. 


* A critique of the Report on Nationalism by a 
Study Group of The Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, 1939. 


They hardly realised that there were any 
problems at all. Before the last great 
war most sociologists seem to have re- 
garded nationalism as a remnant of the 
past, which would soon lose every im- 
portance through the progress of de- 
mocracy, the formation of a world econ- 
omy, and the development of international 
law. This attitude proved ever more 
untenable, and many writers now treated 
special problems of nationality, mostly 
either from an historical or a juridical or a 
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political point of view. The underlying 
questions of the nature of national senti- 
ment, however, its psychological struc- 
ture, and its sociological interrelations 
remained rather neglected. In Germany, 
Friedrich Meinecke did much to elucidate 
the development of ideas on nationality, 
and many of his pupils continued his line 
of research. In France, Ernest Seilliére 
published important books on the philos- 
ophy of imperialism, by which he under- 
stood the ideology centred on power and 
prestige. In America, Carlton Hayes 
devoted extensive research to the problems 
of nationality, and encouraged his pupils 
to make studies in this field. I may also 
mention the well known books by 
Ernest Barker, Roberto Michels, the 
bibliography by Koppel Pinson and my 
own numerous publications on the subject. 
The aim of my own research is to work 
out a theory of nationality, founded on 
a broad historical, psychological, and 
sociological basis. Lastly, we have to 
welcome the appearance of a book under 
the title Nationalism which is a report of 
a study group of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. The group con- 
sisted of a number of prominent scholars; 
its chairman was Professor E. H. Carr, 
and its secretary Mr. M. G. Balfour. 

National problems, therefore, have re- 
ceived considerable scientific attention in 
recent years. Yet many fundamental 
questions are still obscure. Professor 
C. Hayes who has devoted more research 
to these problems than any other scholar 
still says at the end of his book, The 
Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism, 
“What has given great vogue to nation- 
alism in modern times? We really do 
not know.” 

It is no surprise, therefore, that the 
work of the scholars has had very little 
influence on the general public and the 
course of politics hitherto. The fact 


that the democracies have for so long 
shown themselves almost paralysed and 
helpless in the face of the assault of 
nationalism was partly due to a lack of 
understanding of the nature of nationalism 
and the factors conditioning it. The 
triumph of extreme nationalism is largely 
due to the illusions of almost all parties 
in regard to the fundamental character of 
nationalism. The nationalists them- 
selves, of course, did not wish their creed 
to be analysed in a critical spirit; they 
preferred to let it remain clouded in 
mystical obscurity. Conservatives were 
in many countries apt to welcome ex- 
treme nationalism as an ally against 
democracy or socialism, and they were 
convinced that they would always be 
able to contro] it. Liberals and demo- 
crats traditionally hailed every national 
movement as a striving for freedom and 
they believed that a people that had 
thrown off a ‘‘foreign yoke’’ would be 
peaceable, liberal, and generous. When 
the existence of an intolerant and ag- 
gressive nationalism could not be ignored 
any longer, this was ascribed either to 
the ambitions of kings and aristocrats, 
or to economic reasons. The remedy, 
therefore, was seen either in unlimited 
democracy, or in some economic panacea 
as ‘‘laissez faire’’ in the old liberal times, 
and state intervention in our more demo- 
cratic epoch. Socialists, naturally, re- 
garded nationalism as a disguise for 
capitalist interests and believed that only 
a vigorous class war was the right remedy. 
Pacifists were used to overestimate the 
rational and friendly elements in the 
human character, and to assume that 
wars would be definitely eliminated if 
the representatives of all nations would 
be assembled in a League and pass 
solemn declarations. 

This attitude of parties towards nation- 
alism was a main factor in paving the 
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way for the triumph of extreme national- 
ism. Moreover, it also frequently had a 
hampering and misleading influence on 
scientific research. Thought is largely 
conditioned by historical and sdcial factors 
which sharpen the eye for certain prob- 
lems and blindfold it for others. Besides, 
scientific views not in accordance with 
the prevailing ideology of a nation have 
little chance of winning the ear of wider 
circles. 

In England the aggressive type of 
nationalism, the craving for power and 
prestige, in our time has lost almost any 
influence on the mind of the people. 
The ideal of a peaceful world order, the 
hope of settling all differences by negotia- 
tions and compromises and disbelief in 
methods of violence have pervaded the 
mentality of all classes. Some sections, 
indeed, found a substitute for that sort 
of nationalism in a certain latent distrust 
of and disregard for all foreigners, and in 
isolationism which also played into the 
hands of the aggressors. On the whole, 
however, for a long time it was not only 
the British Government which closed 
eyes and ears to the most evident signs of 
aggressive intentions on the part of 
certain other nations. It was the dom- 
inating ideology of the whole nation 
which was to a large extent responsible 
for the attitude of the government. 
Even when the dictators openly pro- 
claimed aims of aggrandizement and world 
domination, they were not taken seri- 
ously, or it was assumed that either the 
desire of their peoples for peace, or 
economic necessities would stop them. 
It was completely ignored how deeply 
rooted the lust of power was in wide circles 
of those peoples, how firmly the rest were 
bound to their leaders by traditions and 
institutions, and how little value was 
attached to economic, cultural, or moral 
considerations in their national ideology. 
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The afore-mentioned report on nation- 
alism by a study group of the Institute for 
International Affairs, therefore, meets an 
urgent need, and it must be considered a 
most important contribution to the sub- 
ject. It contains a wealth of materials 
and well-balanced thought, and some of 
the chapters are admirable. It is not my 
aim, however, to review the whole book 
but rather to point out a few fundamental 
questions in which I feel unable to agree 
with the authors. It seems to me that 
even this highly meritorious, scholarly, 
and most objective work still shows traces 
of a national ideology which is not 
favourable to a full understanding of 
nationalism, and which has contributed 
to bringing about the present state of 
things. 

In an introductory note it is stated: 


Nationalism has been used in the report to denote 
a consciousness of the distinctive character of differ- 
ent nations, including the one of which the individual 
is a member, and a desire to increase the strength, 
liberty, and prosperity of nations. Its effect is not 
necessarily taken as being confined to the indi- 
vidual’s own nation, although admittedly this is 
very often the case, nor is the nationalist necessarily 
conceived as making the interest of his own nation 
supremely important. In short, the term is used in 
such a sense that Mazzini, Gladstone, and Woodrow 
Wilson can be described as exponents of nationalism 
as well as Herr Hitler. 


The authors, therefore, use the term 
““‘nationalism’’ as equivalent to ‘‘national 
consciousness,’’ and even this in a very 
broad sense, including a cosmopolitanism 
that is not opposed to the existence of 
different nations. It is, of course, abso- 
lutely right that the field to be treated is 
pegged out so widely. But it is doubtful 
whether this whole field should be marked 
by the term ‘‘nationalism,’’ and whether 
this word should not rather be reserved 
for a smaller field within the larger one, 
particularly for political movements char- 
acterized by a one-sided, intolerant, and 
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often fanatical accentuation of one’s 
own nationality. 

True, the usage of calling every interest 
in nationality ‘‘nationalism’’ is very 
widespread, especially in England. Yet, 
it is a very misleading usage which should 
be avoided for the sake of scientific 
precision. It is even incorrect from a 
linguistic point of view. The words 
ending in “‘ism'’ commonly denote a 
collective striving or a school of thought, 
characterized by a very strong, and usually 
one-sided, accentuation of a principle. 
Communal enterprises or welfare services 
are not the same as communism. Mili- 
tarism means much more than a mere 
interest in military matters, and pacifism 
more than peaceableness. Likewise there 
is a difference between rationality and 
rationalism, formality and formalism, 
subjectivity and subjectivism, individual- 
ity and individualism, liberality and 
liberalism, sociality and socialism. Ac- 
cordingly nationalism would denote a 
mentality stressing nationality in a one- 
sided, exclusive way. This is confirmed 
by observation of movements, professing 
nationalism, though they often begin 
with moderate demands and only later 
on become extreme. 

Using the term ‘‘nationalism’’ in such 
a wide sense that both Gladstone and 
Hitler are included seems to encourage 
the belief that the difference between the 
mentality of these two men is only one of 
degree, and that Hitler had about the same 
ideals as Gladstone, though he pursued 
them in a more radical way. Such an 
assumption would obviously be absurd. 
Would anybody use the term “‘socialism”’ 
in such a wide sense to include Locke, 
Smith, and Montesquieu as well as Marx, 
Lenin, and Hitler? There are many ideas 
in the thought of Locke, Smith, and 
Montesquieu which agree with certain 
tenets of socialism. Yet it would be 


most misleading if they were called 
socialists. 

The terminology proposed by Chatham 
House, moreover, implies grave political 
dangers. The vagueness about the mean- 
ing of nationalism is one of the greatest 
assets of nationalist propaganda. It helps 
the radical nationalists to win the support 
of people who have no interest in power 
and prestige, and who are quite opposed 
to wars and conquests by representing to 
them their aims in a harmless light. 
Both the theoretical and practical reasons, 
therefore, suggest that a clear distinction 
be made between national consciousness 
and nationalism. The Report very 
kindly acknowledges my own contribu- 
tions to the study of nationalism. One 
of my chief points, however, is to show 
the necessity for that distinction. Na- 
tional consciousness in my view is a 
striving for national personality, though 
it is obvious that a group cannot possess 
personality in exactly the same sense as 
an individual. However, there is an 
analogy between the two concepts, and, 
moreover, even objects existing only in 
imagination play a powerful role as 
political ideals. That tendency is char- 
acterized by strivings for unity, liberty, 
peculiarity (originality), and prestige. 
Nationalism seems to me a special form 
of national consciousness, characterized 
by the predominance of the striving for 
power and domination, and the subordi- 
nation of all other values to these aims. 
Though the Report does not deny the 
existence of such striving, the general 
impression is that its importance is not 
sufficiently stressed, particularly in the 
interpretation of historical events. On 
the whole the craving for prestige, power, 
and domination is understated, its mani- 
festations are often ascribed to economic 
factors, or to a mere longing for unity, 
and the fundamental differences of ideol- 
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ogy between nations (e.g. between Eng- 
lish and German national ideologies) 
are too much softened down. 

One of the basic ideas of the Report is 
that agressive nationalism has developed 
in Germany and other states, mainly 
because national unity has been attained 
late, and there was less spontaneous in- 
ternal cohesion, than in England and 
France where nationhood had been reached 
much earlier. Dictatorship then appears 
as a sort of substitute for that natural 
development of national unity in the 
Western states (p. 196). The Report 
states (p. 208): ‘“The aim of the totali- 
tarian State is to establish national unity 
and to abolish the class war... by the 
intervention of the State... ."’—and (on 
p. 296) “‘It is undoubtedly true that one 
of the chief causes which have induced 
men to tolerate the intolerance of the 
more extreme type of nationalism has been 
the belief that it was likely to bring peace 
and prosperity.’’ The evolution of ex- 
treme nationalism in certain nations is 
ascribed to the historical lack of internal 
integration, to the sense of humiliation, 
created by the peace treaties, and to the 
economic weakness of those nations which 
rendered them unable to stand the in- 
tensification of competition, especially 
after the war (p. 189). As examples of 
“nationalist appeals’’ are given—without 
discrimination—the speeches of Hitler 
and Mussolini, the periodical broadcasts 
of the King to the British Empire, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s broadcast during 
the crisis of September 1938, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's fireside chats (p. 203). 
It is assumed that men in the totalitarian 
states have already begun to react against 
everything which intensifies war or makes 
its occurrence more probable, because 
they fear the economic and cultural 
devastations, and that this tendency is 
likely to grow in the future (p. 336). 
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The Report also admits the possibility 
that the National Socialist and Fascist 
states will grant a greater medsure of 
internal liberty, once they have succeeded 
in integrating their peoples sufficiently 
(p. 196). German and Italian national- 
ism is more vocal than British and French, 
but, if the strength of nationalism be 
judged by the capacity of a nation for 
united and vigorous action in moments 
of emergency, British and French national- 
ism may prove stronger (p. 197). It is 
hardly necessary to say how doubtful 
all these statements appear in the light 
of recent events. 

The Report also investigates whether 
nationalism has changed its character 
in the course of time from a liberal and 
peaceful to an aggressive and autocratic 
mood. It is admitted that the popular- 
ization of the State, the increase in its 
power and activities, and the intensifica- 
tion of international rivalries have tended 
to increase nationalism. Yet the Report 
comes to the conclusion that ‘‘National- 
ism in the nineteenth century was no less 
militant than the extreme forms of 
Nationalism current to-day, and that it 
owes its better repute mainly to the fact 
that the nineteenth century world was a 
less crowded place, and that clashes could 
be adjusted peacefully at the expense of 
weaker races’’ (p. 187). In the conclud- 
ing chapter we are warned to treat the 
popular distinction between good and 
bad nationalism, or between a pacific 
and an aggressive one, with great caution. 
Nationalism as a group feeling invoked 
to justify coercion is always potentially 
bad or aggressive. The character of 
nationalism is determined by internal 
or external circumstances of the nation 
concerned. A nation content with things 
as they are, or too weak to alter them, is 
pacific, and a dissatisfied and strong nation 
is aggressive. It is feared that the ruth- 
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less and aggressive spirit of the total- 
itarian states may infect also the 
democracies when their favourable in- 
ternal and external circumstances deterio- 
rate, though this will perhaps be 
prevented by the strength of traditions. 
The Report also discusses certain factors 
resisting nationalism and possibilities 
which may weaken it in the future, but 
abstains from recommending any remedies. 
Its general conclusion is ‘‘that to comdemn 
Nationalism as the cause of our present 
discontent is just as absurd as to exalt the 
nation into the permanent unity of human 
society, possessing absolute and eternal 
values of its own’’ (p. 340). For our 
time, at least, we must take the nation 
as a fact, and make the best of it. 

The general views of the Report con- 
tain undeniable truths and are based on 
careful study of all relevant facts. Ac- 
cording to a laudable English tradition 
national self-criticism is sometimes carried 
a little too far, and criticism of other 
nations is sometimes rather understated. 
The ambiguity of the term ‘‘nationalism’’ 
constantly tends to confuse issues. In 
particular, in our view, nationalism in 
its narrower sense does not aim as much 
for unity, peace, and prosperity, as the 
Report thinks, as for prestige, power, and 
domination, both at home and abroad. 
This spirit embodied in traditions and 
institutions, may have been created by 
one or more great warriors and their 
followers. But it is no good blinking 
at the fact that this spirit, once aroused, 
appeals mightily to the emotions of great 
masses. The rise of Prussian and German 
militarism and nationalism was initiated 
and carried on by a few leaders, originally 
without assent or even in opposition to 
the majority of the people. The triumphs 
of German arms, however, quickly 
changed the national spirit. In the time 
before the great war German nationalism 
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was by far more extravagant outside the 
ruling circles than inside them. The 
Government of the Empire was being 
pushed more towards war by the Pan- 
Germans, than it set the pace. The view 
that the great war was largely due to 
economic causes is not in accordance with 
the facts, and the idea that German 
nationalism became so radical because 
Germany could not face economic compe- 
tition is certainly quite wrong. A com- 
parison of Bismarck’s and Hitler's men- 
tality surely shows a considerable aggrava- 
tion of aggressive nationalism. 

It is, of course, true that a strong and 
dissatisfied state may incline towards 
aggressiveness, but this will obviously 
depend on the degree of its dissatisfaction, 
and there may be counteracting motives, 
too, among which moral factors are not 
quite negligible. All these motives, how- 
ever, are conditioned by the national 
spirit which is the product of its whole 
history. The Report ascribes the type 
of nationalism in a specific nation to its 
“environment."’ It would be better to 
lay stress on its history and its embodi- 
ment in traditions and institutions. Mere 
favourable or unfavourable circumstances 
do not create aggressiveness or peaceable- 
ness in a nation not predisposed to it 
by its historical development. England, 
e.g., is satisfied with the loose nature of 
the so-called British Empire. She does 
not object to Ireland’s neutrality in the 
present war, though the power of England 
would perhaps be strong enough to 
coerce Ireland. Germany would certainly 
not tolerate such a state of things. The 
Report ascribes the increase of aggressive 
nationalism to the popularization of the 
State, and to the intensification or inter- 
national rivalries. Yet the populariza- 
tion of the State has also taken place in 
England, .and here an increase of national 
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aggressiveness could certainly not be 
observed. As to the intensification of 
international rivalries, this was more a 
consequence of nationalism than its cause. 

There are many other points, too, in 
which I cannot quite agree with the 
Report, ¢.g., the view that old Austria- 
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in the course of transformation to a 
Commonwealth of Nations, and Austria 
at least was far advanced on the #oad to 
national autonomy and equality. If this 
great experiment failed, this was due to 
the outbreak of war and to the fact 
that the nationalists of all nations were 





striving not so much for equality and 
autonomy as for domination. 


Hungary was only a mechanical con- 
glomeration. In fact, the Empire was 


SAUL N. MINKOFF MEMORIAL CONTEST 


The Economics Department of the Washington Square College of Arts and 
Science of New York University announces the details of the Saul N. Minkoff 
Memorial Contest. This contest is open to senior students in Economics. 
An award of $25.00 and a bronze plaque will be presented to the student 
presenting the best essay on one of the subjects (listed below) related to the 
field of the Economics of Health Security. 

The essays are to be approximately 6,000 words in length, and should be 
the product of original research and readings. With the growing interest 
in teaching and research in this field in liberal arts cclleges throughout the 
country (see Public Health Reports, v. 55, no. 45, Nov. 8, 1940*), it is hoped 
that further work will be stimulated by the award. The competition is 
made possible through a grant from the family of the late Saul N. Minkoff, 
an alumnus of the College and former Research Secretary of the New York 
State Health Commission for 1938-1939. The award will be granted 
annually. 

The awards committee comprises members of the Department of Economics 
and Joseph Hirsh, health education specialist for the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Following is the list of subjects suggested for this year’s competition: 
Analysis of Financial Structure of Associated Hospital Service of New York; 
Cooperative Medicine in New York City; Health Insurance Programs of 
New York City Trade Unions (excluding Union Health Center); Extent and 
Character of Health Insurance of Friendly Societies in Harlem; Health In- 
surance of Friendly Societies, i.e. Workmen's Circle, International Worker's 
Order; Analysis of Economic Implications of Proposed Compulsory Health 
Insurance Plan for New York State; Analysis of Typical Health Insurance 
Policies of Commercial Insurance Companies; Health Insurance Plans Spon- 
sored by Business Corporations; Analysis of Activities of American Medical 
Association in Field of Health Insurance; Economic Analysis of Senator 
Capper’s Proposed Health Bill; Analysis of Health Insurance Aspects of 
Mutual Benefit Associations. 


* Teaching of Social Medicine in Liberal Arts Colleges and Universities. 
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THE SEASONAL WORKER AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION BENEFITS 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


T= unemployment compensation 
laws in 28 states contain special 
provisions regarding benefits for 
seasonal workers, and 4 other state legis- 
latures have directed the administrative 
agencies to make studies of seasonal work 
and report. This is an important matter 
because there are few industries which 
do not show some seasonal variations in 
production and, hence, in the number of 
persons employed. But while this is a 
fact, it is by no means easy to distinguish 
changes in employment due to recurring 
seasonal conditions from those brought 
about by what might be identified in 
statistical analysis as secular, cyclical or 
residual factors in the economic system. 
Furthermore, the policy reflected in the 
legal provisions regarding so-called sea- 
sonal workers and seasonal industries 
seems to run counter to the assumptions 
in many laws that unemployment com- 
pensation should operate to stabilize 
employment and to maintain the purchas- 
ing power of unemployed workers. Those 
states which have the employer's reserve 
type of unemployment compensation law 
and those which provide for a pooled 
fund but with experience rating allowed 
as a basis for the reduction of contribu- 
tions have asserted that stabilization of 
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employment is equally important with 
the payment of benefits to the unemployed. 
If special provisions are made for sea- 
sonal workers in such a way as to reduce 
their rights to benefits relative to other 
workers, some part of the basic unem- 
ployment compensation policy in the 
United States is being neglected. 

It is generally assumed that unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits help to stabi- 
lize the standard of living of insured 
workers. That is its main social reason 
for existence. If laws are so drawn that 
vast numbers of workers are disqualified 
on the grounds that they were employed 
in seasonal industries, then it may be 
questioned whether unemployment com- 
pensation has the value which has been 
attributed to it by organized labor, many 
governments, and large numbers of stu- 
dents of the social sciences. It is the aim 
of this paper to analyze present legal 
provisions regarding seasonal workers 
and to point out the relation of unem- 
ployment compensation theory to the 
problem of seasonal benefits. 


SEASONAL PROVISIONS IN STATE LAWS 


There are two common ways of defining 
seasonal industry and seasonal worker in 
the state laws. First may be mentioned 
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those laws which define seasonality in 
terms of a group or class of employers who 
find it impracticable or impossible to 
“operate for a period or periods of one 
year in length’’ without laying off a 
specified percentage of workers. The 
second type of law defines a seasonal in- 
dustry as one which operates less than a 
specified number of weeks. 

For the purpose of illustrating the first 
type of law we may use the Arkansas 
statute. This law provides that, ‘‘When- 
ever the commissioner finds that on 
account of seasonal conditions, it is 
highly impracticable or impossible for a 
group or class of employers to operate 
for a period or periods of one year in 
length and that such employers custom- 
arily operate only during a regular recur- 
ring period or periods of less than one 
year in length, then the rights to benefits 
shall apply only to the longest seasonal 
period or periods which are customary in 
such operations, as determined by the 
commissioner.’”? 

To this broad provision of the act are 
added a qualifying clause and another 
permissive clause. The commissioner is 
directed to modify the rights to benefits 
of seasonal workers in such a way that 
the total benefits paid to them shall be a 
‘reasonable proportion to the total con- 
tributions of such employer.’’ The com- 
missioner may designate any industry 
as seasonal which customarily lays off a 
third or more of its employees for six 
months or more in a recurring period of 
each year. Several other states, among 
them Alabama and Mississippi, have 
similar provisions regarding seasonal 
workers. 

This law insofar as it affects seasonal 
workers could mean much or little. If 
the commissioner is inclined to restrict 


1State of Arkansas, Act. No. 155, Laws of 1937, 


sec. 4 (g). 
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the benefit rights of the seasonal worker, 
he can eliminate the rights of many work- 
ers to benefits. A man might work’almost 
straight time for ten or eleven months in 
two or three different seasonal industries 
and, if then unemployed, have no rights 
whatever to benefits, because benefits 
would be payable only when he is unem- 
ployed during the operating season of 
one of the industries in which he had 
worked. If the commissioner is disin- 
clined to enforce this provision of the 
law, he can simply refrain from making a 
finding that an industry is seasonal. It 
is not clear whether or not an industry 
could institute mandamus proceedings to 
require the commissioner to make a find- 
ing, but if that is possible, it is highly 
probable that employers who operate 
so-called seasonal industries would de- 
mand the enforcement of this part of the 
law. 

The second type of law defines an indus- 
try as seasonal when it operates for a 
customary period of less than a specified 
number of weeks each year. The Massa- 
chusetts law will be used to illustrate this 
type. A part of section 21 reads as 
follows: 


Whenever in any industry, employment or occupa- 
tion, or branch thereof, because of its seasonal nature, 
it is customary to operate only during a regularly 
recurring period or periods of less than forty weeks in 
length, and whenever there are individuals employed 
in such industry, employment or occupation who are 
not ordinarily employed during the year in any other 
work, the commission may, for the purpose of this 
chapter, ascertain, and determine, and re-determine, 
after investigation, such seasonal period or periods for 
each such seasonal industry, employment or occupa- 
tion, or branch thereof. When the commission has 
determined such seasonal period or periods, it shall 
also fix the right to benefits and conditions required 
for the payment of benefits to such individuals, and 
shall so modify the requirements for eligibility to 
benefits and the conditions required for payment there- 
of that such individuals will receive benefits in rea- 
sonable proportion to the length of time during 
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which they have been employed in such industry, 
employment or occupation.* 


A season of 39 weeks, as defined under 
the Massachusetts law, is three-fourths 
of a year. The commission is directed 
to so modify benefit conditions that bene- 
fits received will bear a reasonable relation 
to the length of the time worked. Pre- 
sumably the benefit conditions regarding 
ordinary unemployment are reasonably 
related to the time worked. If they are, 
then this provision concerning seasonal 
industry and seasonal employment must 
mean something different. The aim of 
the law seems to be to curtail either the 
amount or duration of benefits or both. 
The period during which benefits may be 
paid in case of unemployment is not spe- 
cifically limited to the active season of 
the industry concerned, but by regulation 
the commission may have power to set 
such a limitation. Some state laws are 
explicit and mandatory on this point. 

The concept of a recurring period is 
difficult to apply. In the first place, the 
oaly practicable season would be one 
determined by the computation of a sea- 
sonal index number based upon several 
years’ operation in a particular industry. 
The result would represent average condi- 
tions, but in certain years the period of 
maximum activity would be longer or 
shorter than the average conditions. If 
benefit payments were restricted to the 
defined season, the workers laid off in a 
shorter than average season would be 
entitled to benefits for the remainder of 
the season. But if the employer found 
it profitable to operate for several weeks 
longer than the defined season, would his 
employees by that fact cease to be sea- 
sonal workers and, therefore, entitled to 
benefits according to the regular statu- 
tory provisions? If this should be the 


® Laws of 1937, as amended. 
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legal interpretation, then the employer 
might find it more profitable to stop with 
the end of his defined season in order to 
protect his experience rating. 

A second confusion regarding season- 
ality arises from the fact that there are 
few industries which operate at the same 
level throughout the year. For example, 
the crude petroleum industry in such 
states as California and Texas, at least, 
might be presumed to have year-round 
employment at approximately the same 
level. In 1938, employment in this in- 
dustry in California was 24,215 in Janu- 
ary, but from that high point, it declined 
slowly until it was 21,994 in October, 
after which it began to rise. That was a 
reduction in employment of nearly ten 
percent. Employment in the same in- 
dustry in Texas declined from 62,463 in 
March, 1938, to 35,321 in September—the 
latter may represent an extraordinary 
condition, because the next lowest figure 
is 55,137 in December.* California and 
Texas have different high and low points 
in this industry. Ohio gives the com- 
mission power to determine the season 
for any industry, employment or class 
of employment. The lowest employment 
in Ohio in 1938 in the automobile industry 
was 20,524 in March, and the highest 
point was reached in November when 
30,190 were employed, an increase of 


‘approximately fifty percent, though it 


should be noted that the monthly changes 
up to this month were highly irregular.‘ 
The seasonal changes in the automobile 
industry are variable, because they depend 
in considerable degree upon the date that 
work on new models begins. Unques- 
tionably this industry, not only in Ohio, 
but in Indiana, Michigan, New York, and 


3 Employment and Pay Rolls in State Unemployment 
Compensation Systems 1938, Social Security Board, April, 
1940, Fable 6. 

4 Ibid., Table 30. 
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other states, shows marked fluctuations 
in employment within the calendar year. 
Will the unemployment compensation 
agency have to redefine the season each 
year? 

Another question which arises to com- 
plicate the administration of special pro- 
visions for seasonal industries is the usual 
phrase in the laws which refers to sea- 
sonal workers as those who are not ordi- 
narily employed during the remainder 
of the year in any other occupation. 
Hence, the agency has not only to define 
the season of the industry but it has to 
determine whether or not individual 
workers are ordinarily employed in other 
occupations. What would ‘‘ordinarily 
not employed’’ mean? No work at all? 
Occasional work at whatever could be 
found during the off-season? Must the 
definition be quantitative? Under the 
law it probably would have to be quanti- 
tative to be enforceable, and that would 
require an arbitrary classification of em- 
ployment in compensable and noncom- 
pensable groups. Such decisions would 
require highly competent employees to 
assemble the facts, and then would re- 
quire a sort of quasi-judicial action to 
classify a given employment. The appli- 
cation of seasonal benefit provisions to 
either industry or employment will be a 
continuous administrative problem, be- 
cause of the frequent changes which occur 
in industry and employment. It might 
be difficult to justify the costs of this 
part of the administration. 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATION 


A few disputed cases involving the 
question of seasonality have been appealed 
to the administrative tribunals, and the 
Social Security Board has reported one 
case which went to the courts in Wiscon- 
sin. Examination of the reasoning and 
decisions in these early cases on which 


appeals have been taken should indicate 
the probable trend in official interpreta- 
tion and the administrative problems 
involved. 

Four cases have been reported from 
Oregon in the Benefit Series, published by 
the Social Security Board. All of these 
cases dealt with the lumber industry. 
An attempt has been made in Oregon to 
fix a season for each industrial unit. The 
first case’ arose in an industry whose sea- 
son had been defined as the eleventh to 
the forty-fourth weeks inclusive of the 
calendar year; in 1936 it was March 14 to 
October 31. The claimant had worked 
for the company during the season but 
had been retained in employment until 
November 21, three weeks after the de- 
fined season ended. The appeal body 
declared, ‘‘A claimant who is employed 
beyond the closing date of employer's 
determined season is a non-seasonal em- 
ployee and hence entitled to benefits for 
off-season unemployment.’’ If the worker 
had been discharged October 31, he 
would not have been entitled to benefits. 
Another case® concerned an industry 
whose season was from the seventh week 
to the forty-fourth week inclusive. The 
employee was retained until November 
12, 1937, which was beyond the deter- 
mined season. The appeal tribunal stated 
that he was engaged in nonseasonal em- 
ployment for a part of his base period 
and, therefore, was entitled to benefits 
in the off-season. The next case was 
slightly different: ‘‘A claimant who is 
employed outside the employer's deter- 
mined season doing work which is not 
customarily performed during the season 
but which is incidental and necessary to 


5 Benefit Series, Information Service, Social Security 
Board, 284—Oreg.—A. The case numbers used in 
this article are those given the cases by the Social 
Security Board. 

6 Ibid., 285—Oreg.—A. 
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the proper care and conduct of employer's 
business, is a nonseasonal worker, hence 
entitled to benefits for off-season unem- 
ployment.’’’ This man’s ordinary job 
was that of powderman for a lumber com- 
pany, but in the off-season the employer 
had retained him to shovel snow off the 
roofs of the buildings. If the claimants 
in these three cases had been employed 
only during the determined season and 
had worked during that period without 
interruption, none of them would have 
been entitled to benefits. That has been 
established in another case in which the 
decision denied the right of the claimant 
to benefits on the ground that he had 
been employed only during the determined 
season.® By careful selection of employ- 
ees for off-season employment, all of these 
employers could have avoided having 
benefits charged against their experience 
rating accounts. There is probably little 
doubt that after the loss of these cases, 
the employers became more circumspect. 

The foregoing cases were decided on the 
basis of employment in a particular em- 
ploying unit, and the decision of the 
employer to retain a given employee 
beyond the determined season was the 
important fact. But a Missouri case was 
decided on the basis of the worker's 
ordinary occupation, that of truck driver.® 
The employer engaged in milk, ice cream, 
and beer business. Hence, by shifting 
his truck drivers from one branch of his 
business to another, he could retain the 
same drivers and could give them employ- 
ment all or most of the year. When the 
truck driver was laid off November 5, 
1938, and could not come to an agreement 
about other work for the same employer, 
he applied for benefits. The employer 
disputed the claim on the ground that 


" [bid., 287—Oreg.—A. 
8 Ibid., 286—Oreg.—A. 
* Ibid., 1955—Mo.—A. 
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the truck driver was a seasonal worker, 
but the appeal tribunal declared, “‘A 
truck driver, because of the nature of his 
work and because he ordinarily engages 
in truck driving when not working for 
the employer, is held not to be a seasonal 
worker.’’ He was, therefore, awarded 
benefits. This case raises the knotty 
problem of defining an occupation. How 
much different does one job have to be 
from another to establish the two jobs 
as representing different occupations? 
Would the tender of a milk separator 
have a different occupation from the man 
who tended the ice cream freezers? Would 
handlers of cases of beer have different 
occupations from those who handled 
cans of milk? If such occupations are so 
specialized that the same person would 
not be qualified to process or handle the 
two commodities without ‘‘special train- 
ing,’ the seasons of the three parts of the 
business might be separately defined, and 
benefit rights would accrue and be payable 
only during the specific season of each. 
A worker might be engaged for almost 
the entire year and then be laid off without 
rights to benefits, because he was laid off 
at the end of a defined season. If the 
employer's business could be regarded as a 
unit, any worker employed by him would 
acquire benefit credits for all of the work 
he did. However, if it were of sufficient 
importance, the employer could create 
three corporations and operate them as 
independent businesses, and this would 
apparently make seasonal workers of any 
persons who work in any one or more 
of them, unless they could establish the 
fact of an occupation, as the truck driver 
did. 

Under the West Virginia law, a worker 
who earns at least 80 percent of his wage 
credits from one seasonal employer or 
employers is a seasonal worker. He is 
entitled: to receive benefits only during 
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the seasonal period of operations. A 
curious case arose in connection with the 
summer employment of a teacher. This 
teacher had, for a number of years, worked 
during the summer for the same employer, 
but during the summer in question, the 
employer had no employment for him. 
He applied for benefits, although he held 
a contract for the school year beginning 
in the fall. The commission said, ‘‘A 
teacher is not entitled to receive benefits 
based upon wages earned during vacation 
periods when a succeeding vacation period 
finds him unable to find temporary em- 
ployment; such a claimant is not unem- 
ployed.’"'° The commission based its 
opinion upon the fact that the legislature 
did not incorporate any provision on 
seasonal employment in the law but 
merely directed the commission to study 
the problem. From this fact the com- 
mission concluded that the legislature 
did not mean to provide benefits for sea- 
sonal workers. This is an extraordinary 
inference, in view of the fact that the law 
provides benefits for unemployed persons 
who have worked a minimum time in 
covered employment. The opinion is 
even more incomprehensible, because the 
commission cites the expressed purposes 
of unemployment compensation which 
include maintenance of ‘‘as great purchas- 
ing power as possible’’ and promotion of 
“stability of employment as a requisite 
of social and economic security.’’ West 
Virginia has an experience rating provi- 
sion initslaw. The effect of this opinion 
by the Commission is, not to encourage 
the employer who had utilized the serv- 
ices of the teacher for several summers to 
stabilize his employment, but to assure 
him that seasonal employment was not 
intended to be stabilized. Furthermore, 
the opinion obviously reduced the pur- 


10 Ibid. 1320—W. Va.—R. 
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chasing power of the teacher in that 
summer of unemployment by the amount 
of the benefits normally payable for 
credits acquired. 

A claim involving the rights of a house- 
wife to benefits when unemployed ina 
seasonal industry was appealed to the 
courts in Wisconsin.1! The employer 
appealed this case when the commission 
awarded benefits to the claimant. The 
claimant normally worked about twenty 
weeks in each year in a seasonal employ- 
ment; during the remainder of the year, 
her only occupation was that of house- 
wife. The court held that under the law 
her occupation as housewife must be 
interpreted as self-employment, and, 
hence, that she had no right to benefits. 
In the statement of policy in the Wiscon- 
sin statute the following sentence occurs: 
‘The decreased and irregular purchasing 
power of the wage earners in turn vitally 
affects the livelihood of farmers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, results in a 
decreased demand for their product and 
thus tends partially to paralyze the 
economic life of the state.’’!* The pro- 
vision of the law which eliminated the 
claim of the case in question clearly con- 
tradicts the principle stated in the alleged 
purpose of the law. If the statement of 
purpose controlled the administration 
of benefits, the claimant would have 
received benefits and would have had 
some additional purchasing power to 
contribute to the maintenance of general 
business which is stated to be one of the 
purposes of unemployment compensation. 
The Wisconsin statute has restricted the 
principle of maintenance of purchasing 


power. 
These contested cases bring out several 


11 [hid., 2186—Wis. Ct.—D. See also 286 N.W. 


593- 
12 Unemployment Compensation Law, sec. 108.01 


(2). 
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important points in connection with 
special provisions for seasonal workers. 
The Oregon cases indicate that in prac- 
tice the unemployment compensation 
agency has to determine a season for each 
employing unit which requests it. Lum- 
bering companies may have different 
seasons. If an employee continues in 
the employ of a lumbering firm one day 
beyond the close of the predetermined 
season, he may cease to be a seasonal 
worker and become entitled to benefits 
on the basis of all the weeks during which 
he was employed in insured employment. 
A fellow employee who lost his job the 
day before would be entitled to no bene- 
fits. The Missouri case distinguishes 
between a worker who has what may be 
defined as an ‘‘occupation’’ without neces- 
sary seasonal fluctuations and a worker 
in the employ of the same employer who 
may not have such an occupation. The 
first.one, when out of work, is entitled 
to benefits, but the other one is subject 
to the restrictions imposed upon seasonal 
workers, although both of them may 
have worked for the same length of time 
for the same employer. The West Vir- 
ginia case raises the question of simulta- 
neous employment on two jobs. The 
commission decided that the teacher 
was actually employed as a teacher during 
the interim between the close of school 
in the spring and its opening in the fall. 
Yet he was in no way subject to the orders 
of the local school board during this 
period, and, so far as the board was con- 
cerned, it was entirely satisfactory for 
him to supplement his income by working 
in the summers. In order to escape pay- 
ing unemployment compensation, the 
commission had to declare the teacher 
employed. The Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission awarded benefits to the 
woman who, when she was laid off, re- 
turned to her domestic duties, but the 
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court ruled that she was self-employed 
and made out a case that she was receiving 
the equivalent of remuneration because 
she did not have to retain her maid after 
the seasonal employment was ended. 
It, therefore, seems that the equitable 
application of the special seasonal provi- 
sions in all the state laws is a tedious, 
expensive administrative task. 


FUNCTIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


Ida C. Merriam has stated and discussed 
the practical reasons which have been 
advanced for the limitation of benefit 
rights of seasonal workers. She sum- 
marized these as follows: 


“It is said that: (1) Seasonal unemployment is pre- 
dictable, and seasonal workers face not the proba- 
bility but the certainty of some unemployment year 
after year; therefore, seasonal unemployment is not 
properly within the scope of a social insurance system. 
(2) Seasonal workers are already compensated for 
their periods of unemployment by high hourly wage 
rates. (3) The drain of benefit payments to seasonal 
workers will bankrupt State unemployment compen- 
sation funds, rendering them insolvent in times of 
recession and thus depriving steady workers of the 
benefits due them. (4) Benefit payments to seasonal 
workers will subsidize seasonal industries and en- 
courage seasonality of operation.’’'* 


Miss Merriam finds that seasonal unem- 
ployment is in fact much less predictable 
either as to incidence or duration than is 
often supposed; that many seasonal in- 
dustries do not pay high hourly wages 
but that, aside from this, the important 
consideration is not the hourly rate but 
the adequacy of the annual income to 
maintain a standard of living compatible 
with decency and health; that experience 
to date does not indicate that the solvency 
of the state unemployment compensation 
funds is threatened; and that the state- 


18 [da C. Merriam, ‘‘Seasonal Workers and Unem- 
ployment Compensation,’’ Social Security Bulletin, 
Sept., 1938, p. 9. 
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ment that payment of seasonal benefits 
will subsidize seasonal industries and 
encourage seasonality in operation is, 
because of experience rating provisions 
in American laws, the exact opposite of 
what is claimed. 

With reference to Miss Merriam’s point 
that the solvency of funds is not threat- 
ened by payments for seasonal unem- 
ployment some statistics are pertinent. 
On January 31, 1938, the balance in the 
Wisconsin fund was $30,435,134.07 and 
on February 29, 1940, the Wisconsin fund 
stood at $50,495,000.00.!4 Wisconsin 
has been paying benefits since July, 1936, 


Since the burden of seasonal workers 
has not affected state trust funds adversely 
where benefits have been paid to them 
on the same basis as to other workers, 
it is important that the functions of un- 
employment compensation, as conceived 
in this country, be examined in their rela- 
tion to the seasonal discriminations in 
many state laws. Foreign laws have 
little value for us on this question, be- 
cause, in countries such as Great Britain 
and Germany, benefits are payable for 
the maximum period, if the minimum 
amount of employment to qualify can 
be shown by the claimant. In this coun- 


TABLE 1 


Comparison or ConpiTION or Trust Funps 1n Sgeiecrep Pairs or States ror Two Darss, Jan. 31, 1938, 
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* Social Security Bulletin, March, 1938, p. 32, and April, 1940, p. 34, respectively. 


and does not have a special provision in 
the law regarding seasonal benefits. If 
there was any great danger to the sol- 
vency of the fund, it should have begun 
to show up in the trust fund after four 
years. Table 1 shows the relative condi- 
tion of unemployment trust funds in 
selected pairs of states in the same regions. 
Three states without special seasonal 
provisions in their laws have better ratios 
than the corresponding states of the same 
regions, but on the whole there seems to 
be no consistent difference in financial 
conditions between pairs of states. 

14 Social Security Bulletin, March, 1938, p. 32, and 
April, 1940, p. 34, respectively. 


try we determine not only the benefit 
amount, but in most states the duration 
of benefits, on the basis of earnings. That 
necessitates a different formula. 

The first and obvious aim of unemploy- 
ment compensation is to pay benefits to 
unemployed workers who have been laid 
off from insured employment. Benefits 
are expected to aid the worker and his 
family to maintain their standard of liv- 
ing, or a fraction of it, during periods of 
unemployment. That is in the interest 
of the worker both as an individual and 
as a worker and the parent of children 
who are potential workers. If an unem- 
ployment compensation system should 


r hie 
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fail in a substantial proportion of the 
cases to do this, it would have failed in 
its primary purpose and should be revised 
or abolished. But in a large number of 
state laws the maintenance of purchasing 
power in the community and the stabiliza- 
tion of employment are stated to be objec- 
tives of an unemployment compensation 
system. None of these three aims can 
be considered apart from seasonal em- 
ployment and seasonal industries. To 
do so would be to assume that the same 
level of employment is maintained in 
almost all industry throughout the calen- 
dar year and that the seasonal industries 
are negligible in volume and in impor- 
tance. But the contrary is the fact: most 
business operates on reduced schedules, 
and therefore reduced payrolls, during 
some part of the year. 

The maintenance of purchasing power 
in the community is aided considerably 
by the payment of benefits to unemployed 
workers. If it is desirable to maintain 
the purchasing power of the steady worker 
who is thrown out of employment by a 
depression or a new invention or by a 
downward secular trend in his industry, 
it should be equally desirable to maintain 
the purchasing power of workers who 
are laid off for some portion of each year. 
Few data are available to compare the 
amount of wages lost in seasonal unem- 
ployment with the amount lost in cycli- 
cal unemployment, but, if the total were 
known for a complete trade cycle, sea- 
sonal unemployment might prove to be a 
more serious matter for the worker's 
standard of living than cyclical unem- 
ployment. The maintenance of purchas- 
ing power through the payment of benefits 
is supposed to prevent the flow of goods 
from farm, factories, and stores from de- 
clining as low as it otherwise would and, 
therefore, to prevent an important amount 
of unemployment. This is the reasoning 
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which business men and theorists have 
used in connection with the purchasing 
power argument. It is just as sound, and 
no sounder, for the payment of benefits 
to seasonal workers as it is for the pay- 
ment of benefits to workers who may be 
unemployed for other reasons. It is not 
the reason for unemployment, barring 
cases of serious misconduct, that should 
be the criterion of compensation but the 
fact of unemployment. 

The American type of unemployment 
compensation law with its experience 
rating is supposed to aid in the stabiliza- 
tion of employment. An employer can 
do little about cyclical unemployment, 
and he probably can do nothing about a 
downward secular trend in employment 
in a particular industry. He can perhaps 
introduce technological changes gradu- 
ally and systematically and absorb some 
of the shock to the workers who would 
be displaced by machines or new adminis- 
trative devices, but in the long run he 
can do little about the effects of new in- 
ventions. The probability is that the 
only type of unemployment over which 
he has any considerable control is sea- 
sonal. Stabilization of seasonal changes 
is in measure possible. If the payment 
of benefits to seasonal workers is either 
eliminated or greatly restricted, the em- 
ployer is encouraged to do little stabi- 
lizing, and it may be seriously doubted 
that the cost and usefulness of the experi- 
ence rating provisions can be justified. 
In foreign laws as well as American laws 
there are minimum periods of work in 
insured employment within a given time 
which must be shown by a worker in 
order to qualify for benefits. In American 
laws the qualifying period is stated in 
various ways, but some of them are such 
as these: must have earned 13 times his 
weekly benefit amount in the last 4 quar- 
ters; must have earned 16 times the weekly 
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benefit amount in 3 or 4 out of 5 quarters; 
must have earned 30 times the weekly 
benefit amount in 4 quarters; etc. These 
qualifying conditions eliminate the short- 
time worker regardless of the type of in- 
dustry in which he may work. The 
complementary provisions which specify 
that an employer is a contributor, only 
if he operates for a minimum number of 
weeks during the year, usually 15 to 20 
weeks, eliminates short-time industries 
or jobs. Hence, the extremely short- 
season industries are excluded from par- 
ticipation, along with their employees, 
by these qualifying conditions which the 
employer is allowed. 

Under our laws the only seasonal re- 
strictions should be those imposed in the 
form of minimum employment qualifica- 
tions. There is no good reason why a 
canning plant which operates for eight 
weeks should not pay contributions. It 
draws workers from the community; it 
takes them away from some other occu- 
pation, if there is one available; and it 
benefits from the community. Workers 


who engage in such short-time industries’ 


could accumulate wage credits in more 
than one and during the year might meet 
the minimum employment qualifications 
for benefits. That would add to the 
purchasing power of the community in 
slack months. The duration of benefits 
of a seasonal worker, assuming that he 
had no other employment, would be the 
ratio (in most states) of his wage credits 
to his weekly benefit amount. He might 
be entitled to receive benefits for only 
four or five weeks, but that is an addition 


to the means of maintaining his standard 
of living. Since both benefit amounts 
and duration of benefits are determined 
on the basis of earnings and/or weeks of 
employment, it is a simple matter to 
determine the actuarial rate of contribu- 
tion necessary to pay benefits to all cov- 
ered workers. To say that irregular or 
seasonal employment cannot be considered 
for benefits, because it is actuarially un- 
sound, is to misconceive the function of 
actuarial science. Given the requisite 
mass data, actuarial science can determine 
the probabilities of any relevant event. 

There seems to be no adequate reason, 
then, for excluding seasonal workers 
from unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. Furthermore, exclusion implies a 
contradiction of both the purchasing 
power argument and the stabilization 
argument which have been advanced by 
employers in favor of our kind of un- 
employment compensation. If seasonal 
workers are to have their benefit rights 
restricted further than the minimum 
employment qualification already restricts 
them, then the experience rating provi- 
sions of the state laws should be repealed. 
These provisions will otherwise become 
only a device for enabling the employer 
without effort to reduce his contribution 
rate. Experience rating is expensive to 
administer because of the detailed records 
which must be kept. If it puts pressure 
on employers to stabilize employment, 
the cost may be defensible, but proof of 
stabilizing effects can only be found in 
the experience with seasonal operations. 
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I 


N HIS stimulating discussion of tech- 
nological unemployment, published 
more than thirty years ago, Professor 

J. B. Clark acutely observed that ‘‘Every 
device that ‘saves labor’ calls for a 
re-arrangement of labor in the system of 
organized industry.""' In this sentence 
Professor Clark pointed to one of the most 
important aspects of technological prog- 
ress. The introduction of new and more 
efficient machines, improvements in plant 
methods and organization, the shifting 
of industry from one community or region 
to another, the horizontal or vertical 
merging of separate plants or companies, 
all of these changes—all now commonly 
referred to as ‘‘technological’’ changes— 
not only save labor but bring about nu- 
merous modifications in both the occu- 
pational and the geographical grouping 
of the laborers. 

The rate at which the process of modifi- 
cation is carried out depends basically 
upon two factors: the speed with which 
new jobs open up for the displaced work- 
ers, and the ease with which the workers 
can take advantage of the jobs. If jobs 
are unavailable, the process obviously 
cannot be completed. Nor can it be 
completed if the displaced workers are 
unavailable. The problem of technolog- 
ical unemployment can thus be divided 
into two parts, one part relating to the 
demand for labor and the other relating 
to the supply of labor. When technolog- 


1 Essentials of Economic Theory (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1907), p. 249. George Gunton, some years 
earlier, also spoke of labor-saving machinery as 
bringing about a “‘rearrangement’’ of labor. See 
Trusts and the Public (New York: Appleton, 1899), 


Pp. 163. 


ical unemployment exists, when there 
is a lag between the displacement of labor 
and its re-absorption, there must be 
either deficiencies in labor demand or 
deficiencies in labor supply—or deficien- 
cies in both. 

In most discussions of the subject up 
to the present time by far the larger 
amount of attention has been given to 
the demand for labor, and on the whole 
rightly so. Technological unemployment 
is very largely a ‘‘demand’’ problem, and 
economists and others interested in the 
matter have long viewed it as such.? 
More recentiy, however, evidence has 
been accumulating which indicates that 
supply factors, manifesting themselves 
in labor immobility, may also be impor- 
tant in connection with the problem. 
This evidence has to some extent been 
observed, but its true significance, par- 
ticularly with respect to the years ahead, 
has not been adequately recognized. It 
seems worth while, therefore, to approach 
this widely discussed type of unemploy- 
ment, not from the standpoint of job 
scarcity, but from that of labor immo- 
bility.’ 

? The historical development of opinion on the 
relationship between technological change and the 
demand for labor is treated most exhaustively and 
most capably in one of the recent studies put out by 
the National Research Project of the WPA. See 
Survey of Economic Theory on Technological Change and 
Employment by Alexander Gourvitch. 

3 Tt is not to be inferred that these are alternative 
methods of approaching the problem. They are 
anything but that. They are complementary meth- 
ods, and both are indispensable to any satisfactory 
understanding not only of technological unemploy- 
ment but of unemployment in general. In addition 
to being complementary they are to no small extent 
interdependent as well. An excellent discussion of 
their interdependency is contained in Joan Robinson's 
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In the discussion that follows, the 
term ‘‘labor immobility’’ will be given a 
broad meaning, and one in accord with 
common understanding. It will mean 
simply the unwillingness or inability of 
labor to move to new occupations (occu- 
pational immobility) or to new localities 
(geographical immobility). Since dis- 
placed workers, and other unemployed 
individuals as well, are sometimes called 
upon to change both their occupation 
and their locality, the term will also 
cover cases in which labor is unable or 
unwilling to make this twofold adjust- 
ment. ‘‘Labor mobility,’’ on the other 
hand, will mean just the opposite.‘ 


II 


Direct statements concerning the rela- 
tionship between labor immobility—or 
labor mobility—and the problem of tech- 
nological unemployment are not numerous 
nor extensively developed in the writings 
of the early economists. And the same 
is essentially true of the discussions of the 
subject found in the works of their suc- 
cessors. But economists have long ex- 
pressed opinions on the general question 
of labor mobility. These opinions, while 
not made with direct reference to techno- 
logically displaced workers, nevertheless 
apply to them as they do to other workers. 
Hence, in the following historical de- 
scription of views relating to the shifting 
of labor from place to place and from 
occupation to occupation, both specific 
and general statements will be noted. 

According to John Davidson, the author 
of a well-known book on wages, ‘“The 


book, Essays in the Theory of Employment (New York: 
Macmillan, 1937), section starting on p. 40. 

* Within each of the two broad kinds of mobility, 
or immobility, there are various types. For a de- 
velopment of this point see C. E. Lively’s article, 
“Spatial and Occupational Changes of Particular 
Significance to the Student of Population Mobility,"’ 
Social Forces, 15 (March, 1937), pp. 351-355. 





early economists spoke lightly of trade 
mobility, as if there were no real hin- 
drances, or if, in a word, workmen took 
up, at or any rate could take up, a new 
trade every week.’’® This statement may 
be somewhat extreme, but on the whole 
it appears to be sound. Certainly it 
receives substantial confirmation from 
the opinion expressed by Adam Smith. 
“If in the same neighborhood,’’ said 
Smith, ‘‘there was any employment evi- 
dently either more or less advantageous 
than the rest, so many people would 
crowd into it in the one case, and so 
many would desert it in the other, that 
its advantages would soon return to 
the level of other employments.’’ Or 
“‘at least,’’ Smith added, somewhat 
cautiously, this ‘‘would be the case in a 
society where things were left to follow 
their natural course.’"® For ‘‘the whole 
of the advantages and disadvantages of 
labor’’ to be equal, as in a society where 
things took their natural course, or be 
tending toward equality, as in a society 
in which there is considerable inter- 
ference, a rather high degree of occupa- 
tional mobility would obviously be 
necessary. 

John Ramsay M’Culloch, some dec- 
ades after Smith, also ‘‘spoke lightly of 
trade mobility,’’ and in his case it was 
with definite regard to technologically 
unemployed workers. Writing of the 
changes in employments sometimes caused 
by the introduction of improved ma- 
chinery, M’Culloch asserted that ‘‘In the 
majority of businesses, this is not perhaps 
so great a hardship as might at first be 
supposed.’’ For businesses, he said, have 
‘for the most part many things in com- 


5 The Bargain Theory of Wages (New York: Put- 
nam’s, 1898), p. 182. 

6 in Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations (London: Dent, 1924, Everyman's ed.), 
Vol. I, p. 88. 
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mon’’ and ‘‘an individual who has at- 
tained to any considerable proficiency in 
one, has seldom much difficulty in em- 
ployiag himself in another.’ 

But M'Culloch had contemporaries who 
did not share his optimistic belief. To 
Nassau William Senior, ‘‘The difficulty 
with which labor is transferred from one 
occupation to another is the principal 
evil of a high state of civilization.’’* 
Previous to Senior, Charles Babbage, an 
intelligent writer on economic questions 
though not an economist, in discussing 
the displacement of labor by machinery 
stated that the individuals who are 
driven from their old employments are 
not always fitted for the new jobs that 
are available. And John Stuart Mill, 
in stressing the strong tendency for chil- 
dren to follow the same occupations as 
their fathers, and in suggesting the exist- 
ence of what Cairnes later called ‘‘non- 
competing groups,’’'® at least inferred 
that formidable obstacles existed in the 
way of occupational mobility. Later 
economists, such as Cairnes,'! whom we 
have just mentioned, and Walker,'? and 
also Davidson,'* emphasized the difficul- 
ties in the way of an easy transition of 
labor from one occupation to another. 


7 The Principles of Political Economy (Edinburgh: 
Black, 1849, 4th ed.), p.210. An cearlier statement of 
M'Culloch's of a like nature will be found in the 
Edinburgh Review (March, 1821), p. 115. 

8 Political Economy (Glasgow: Griffin, 1854, 3rd 
ed.), p. 217. 

° On the Economy of Machinery and Manufacturers 
(London: Knight, 1832), p. 229. 

10 Principles of Political Economy (London: Long- 
mans, 1926, Ashley ed.), p. 393. Mill pointed out, 
however, that the old barriers were being broken 
down. 

uJ. E. Cairnes, Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy (New York: Harper, 1874), Chap. III, sec- 
tion 5. 

2 Francis A. Walker, The Wages Question (New 
York: Holt, 1876), Chap. XI. 

18 Op. cit., chap. V. 
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Today most economists would agree 
with Edwin Cannan’s view that on the 
fringe or margin of each employment 
there is a certain number of individuals 
who can switch over to new jobs without 
a great deal of difficulty, but that ‘‘as 
you cut, so to speak, more deeply into 
the mass, you come further and further 
into a region of increasing difficulty.’’™ 
Unfortunately—fortunately in the ‘‘long- 
run’’ and for the nation as a whole—the 
impact of technological change fre- 
quently extends beyond this fringe and 
penetrates into ‘‘the region of increasing 
difficulty.’’ Moreover, it is not the 
workers on the fringe who are always 
the first ones to be displaced. In many 
cases, probably in most cases, those who 
are displaced are within the fringe.'® 

Coming to geographical immobility, 
Adam Smith's famous pronouncement 
must of necessity be quoted. Smith, 
it will be recalled, declared that man is 
“fof all sorts of luggage the most difficult 
to be transported.’’'® That statement 
was made in 1776, before the beginning 
of the Railway Era. The geographical 
mobility of labor was greatly facilitated 
as the new era developed, but other 
obstacles still remained. Writing on the 
question near the end of the 19th century, 
William Smart went so far as to say that 
“physically, labor is not mobile; his- 
torically, it has never been mobile; and, 


44 Edwin Cannan, A Review of Economic Theory 
(London: King, 1929), p. 112. 

1 The narrowness of the fringe should not be 
exaggerated. That many workers do move—or 
attempt to move—from occupation to occupation, 
and from industry to industry, cannot be denied. 
Interesting evidence on this matter will be found in 
B. R. Morley’s study, Occupational Experience of Appli- 
cants for Work in Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1930), 
chap. VI; and in chap. IV of Changes in Machinery 
and Job Requirements in Minnesota Manufacturing, 
1931-36, National Research Project, WPA. 

16 Op. cit., p. 67. 
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ethically, it should not be mobile.’’!” 
It is doubtful if many of Smart’s con- 
temporaries or immediate predecessors 
completely endorsed his belief, though 
the existence of serious difficulties in the 
way of physical movement seems to have 
been recognized.'® In their purely theo- 
retical discussions, of course, the econ- 
omists generally assumed a high degree 
of labor mobility, both geographically 
and occupationally. 

Whatever historical truth Smart’s state- 
ment may possess, and that question we 
cannot pause to discuss, his view that 
labor is physically immobile cannot be 
accepted as an accurate description of 
conditions today, not of conditions in the 
United States at least. Looking at the 
nation as a whole, and in terms of what 
might be called ‘‘per capita mobility per 
annum,’’ we probably have all the geo- 
graphical movement we need. But the 
trouble is that it is not properly divided. 
In some sections of the country, and in 
some groups, there is too much mobility, 
and in some sections and groups there is 
too little. 

While it is clear from the foregoing 
presentation of opinions that the older 
economists did not disregard completely 
the relationship between labor immobility 
and technological unemployment, it must 
be said that they did not develop the 
relationship to any large extent. The 
factor of labor demand was stressed, but 
not the problems associated with an 
unadjustable and idle labor supply. In 
this connection it is significant to note 
that in Alexander Gourvitch’s very thor- 
ough Survey of Economic Theory on Techno- 


17 Studies in Economics (London: Macmillan, 1895), 
p. 131. The last part of Smart’s statement must be 
interpreted in the light of the explanatory remarks 
he makes. 

18 Both Walker and Davidson, in their books 
already mentioned, discuss the problem of geographi- 
cal immobility very realistically and at some length. 


logical Change and Employment there is 
very little about labor immobility. Per- 
haps in the years ahead there will grow 
up a body of theory centering around this 
factor which will to some extent match— 
and coalesce with—the body of theory 
that exists concerning technological 
change and the demand for labor. At 
any rate, it is altogether likely that labor 
immobility will receive more considera- 
tion in the future than it has in the past. 


Ill 


A number of developments are in 
operation at the present time which give 
promise of making the labor-immobility 
“‘angle’’ of technological unemployment 
of increasing importance. Some of these 
developments are tending to reduce the 
degree of mobility; some are making a 
higher degree of mobility desirable. 

Age discrimination in industry is one 
of the developments, or forces, pulling 
in the direction of less mobility. The 
extent to which such discrimination 
exists is not definitely known, but a 
number of studies have been made which 
throw a certain amount of light on the 
matter. Table 1 contains some of the 
findings of one of these studies, a study 
catried out a few years ago by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

There is good reason for believing that 
the extent of age discrimination in in- 
dustry is wider than the preceding table 
indicates.!® Employers can easily debar 

19In a recent study dealing with machinery and 
job requirements in Minnesota manufacturing estab- 
lishments the following statement is made: ‘‘From 
the responses vouchsafed by most executives of the 
plants covered, it would appear that very few main- 
tain a definite policy with regard to this question. 
However, it is beyond doubt that there is a con- 
spiracy of silence on the part of industry about the 
entire subject of age restrictions." See Changes in 


Machinery and Job Requirements in Minnesota Manu- 
facturing, 1931-36, National Research Project, WPA, 


PP. 35-36. 
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older workers without having any formal 
age limits established, and that many of 
them act in this manner seems beyond 
dispute. 

The presence of maximum age limits in 
industry clearly interferes with the re- 
absorption of the older workers displaced 
by technological improvements. It dis- 
courages occupational mobility and to 
some extent geographical mobility as 
well. Since the setting-up of these limits 
is largely a product of industrial mechan- 
ization, the significance of this factor as 


TABLE 1 


Maximum Ace Limits 1n Hir1nc—Numpser or 
EsTaBLisHMENTS, WiTH or WitHout DerinitTe 

















Limits* 
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SESE Th CURE SS Tee 33 12 
Oe aotc8 «alovaded ied chats bacied’s > th 7 2 
leks bs Fe et Bee BA ie 16 6 
alas hs re ab EE SR 3 2 
No definite limits................| 306 | 267 
Total establishments............ 405 | 341 





*From the Monthly Labor Review, July, 1937, 
p. 65. 

a retarding influence on mobility will tend 
to become greater as mechanization pro- 
gresses. 

Another factor which will tend to 
increase the degree of labor immobility in 
the coming years is the change that is 
taking place in the age structure of the 
population. Because of the declining 
birth rate—which first manifested itself 
more than a century ago—and also because 
of the drop in the number of immigrants 
coming into the country, the percentage of 
older people in the nation’s population is 
increasing. This process has been going 


on for some time, to be sure; but the point 
to be particularly noted is that it is by 
no means near completion. The “‘‘aging’’ 
of the population will continue for some 
decades to come. 

The growth in the percentage of older 
people, and the consequent decline in the 
percentage of younger ones, means that the 
relative amount of labor in ‘‘disposable 
form,’’ to use Cairnes’ expression,?® is 
decreased. This means, in turn, that the 
rearrangement of labor, of which we have 
spoken, will be made with greater diffi- 
culty; for it follows that the younger and 
the more adaptable is the country’s 
working force the more rapidly can be 
completed the numerous acts of re-ar- 
rangement which technological improve- 
ments demand. 

The full effect of the Social Security 
program on labor mobility cannot be 
accurately gauged at the present time but a 
number of tentative conclusions can be 
reached. Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance undoubtedly increases mobility, 
first by making it possible for the recipi- 
ents of the insurance benefits to receive 
their payments irrespective of their place 
of residence; and secondly, by encouraging 
workers to drop out of employment after 
they reach 65 years of age. As the cover- 
age of this part of the Social Security 
Act is enlarged, the degree of labor mo- 
bility will tend to be increased. 

Old Age Assistance and Unemployment 
Compensation, on the other hand, reduce 
labor mobility. The residence require- 
ments found under the Old-Age Assistance 
laws, and the ability to receive monetary 
aid simply on the basis of proof of need, 
help to discourage the search for jobs 


2° Op. cit., p. 64. Critical appraisals of Cairnes’ 
idea will be found in Walker, op. cit., pp. 198-204, 
and in Davidson, op. cit., p. 185-189. Interesting 
observations on this same point will also be found in 
Cannan, op. cit., pp. 110-111. 
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both in new localities and in new in- 
dustries. As business activity picks up, 
however, and as the need for this type of 
charity diminishes, its adverse influence 
on labor mobility will decrease. 

The influence of unemployment com- 
pensation in lessening mobility will likely 
grow. As more workers are brought 
under the compensation laws, as the 
length of the waiting period is lessened, 
and as the benefit payments are liberalized, 
both through an increase in the amount 
paid per week and in the number of weeks 
for which benefits are payable, the willing- 
ness of workers to shift to other occupa- 
tions and other localities will decline. 
They will be exposed to a still greater 
temptation to defer the search for new 
jobs. As the coverage of the laws is 
extended, the degree to which workers 
shift from uncovered to covered employ- 
ment will also be reduced. And if the 
various state laws should become more 
uniform, which is quite possibly, any 
tendency that workers have to m.:ve to 
the more liberal states will be weakened. 
The merit-rating provisions in t1e laws, 
which will come into more extensive 
application during the next few years, 
will also discourage mobility by prompt- 
ing employers to substitute part-time 
work for complete layoffs—a policy which 
is also being greatly encouraged by the 
unions. Insofar as these provisions en- 
courage mechanization, they will also 
lead to labor displacement and hence to 
an increase in the number of individuals 
who should be mobile.”! 


21 No thorough analysis has yet been made of the 
actual and probable effects of our Social Security 
legislation on labor mobility. The observations 
made above are suggestive rather than exhaustive. 
For further discussions of the question see Professor 
J. A. Estey’s article in Social Forces, 15 (March, 1937), 
Pp. 417-422; and Professor Sumner Slichter’s treat- 
ment in The American Economic Review, Supplement 


(March, 1940), pp. 44-60. 
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In addition to the developments that 
have just been mentioned and whieh are 
making labor less mobile, there are others, 
some of them actual, some of them possi- 
ble, which will increase the need for 
greater mobility. Predominant among 
these developments are certain techno- 
logical changes in the agricultural in- 
dustry. 

The potential effects of the cotton- 
picking machine on agricultural labor 
in the South appear extremely far reaching 
and productive of a most serious mobility 
problem. While the transition to the use 
of the cotton picker will likely be gradual 
rather than sudden, and will vary greatly 
from one region to another, the effect 
on southern farm labor will be very severe. 
Many individuals will be forced to shift 
to industrial occupations. They will 
have to accept work for which they are 
not fitted either by temperament or by 
training. Many will also be compelled 
to shift to other areas. In the middle 
"thirties Rupert B. Vance tentatively 
estimated that the minimum migration 
from the Old Cotton Belt during the 
decade following recovery would be be- 
tween 1,500,000 and 2,500,000, and the 
maximum between 6,000,000 and 7,000- 
ooo.*? These figures are not based solely 
on the influence of the cotton picker, but 
the probable effects of the machine are of 
course taken into account. A migration 
movement of such magnitude has as- 
tounding implications, even if thought of 
in terms of the minimum estimate. 
Among many other things it will involve 
an immense problem of geographical 
relocation. 


%2 Carter Goodrich and Associates, Migration and 
Economic Opportunity (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1936), pp. 156-157. This study 
also contains further estimates relating to the prob- 
able, or desirable, migration from other ‘‘trouble 
areas."’ See pp. 122, 196, 243-244. 
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The continued and growing use of the 
tractor, not only in the cotton-growing 
parts of the South but in other sections 
of the country as well, will also add to 
the problem of technological unemploy- 
ment and labor mobility. Individuals 
will continue to be ‘‘tractored off’’ their 
land, possibly in increasing numbers, and 
will be confronted with the necessity of 
finding new jobs.” 

In addition to the cotton picker and the 
tractor, other. mechanical devices will 
be used to a still greater extent in 
the agricultural industry—trucks, auto- 
mobiles, combines, various types of im- 
plements—all resulting in an economy in 
the use of labor, and all helping to produce 
a situation in which a high degree of labor 
mobility, guided labor mobility, and 
mobility both of an occupational and a 
geographical nature, is desirable. 

Another development which will in- 
crease the need for greater mobility is the 
growth of trade unions with their various 
restrictive policies. As unions continue 
to grow, wages will tend to become more 
rigid. This will under some conditions 
induce employers to hire fewer laborers, 
and thus displaced workers may have to 
turn to nonunionized employments, or to 
union employments in which wages are 
less rigid.** And these employments will 
often be in different localities and also in 


*8 In 1937 the number of tractors in use on the farms 
of this country was estimated at 1,314,042. At the 
present time the number likely stands at something 
more than a million anda half. And, ‘‘itis... well 
within the range of present trends that 24 million 
farm tractors may be in use by the end of another ro 
to 20 years." See Tractors, Trucks and Automobiles, 
National Research Project, WPA, pp. 73, 78. 

* There is a possibility that in some cases, how- 
ever, a higher wage forced through collective bargain- 
ing may induce employers to hire more men. See 
Sumner H. Slichter, Modern Economic Society (New 
York: Holt, 1931), pp. 639-640, Unions may also 
increase mobility in other ways, especially when they 
act in the capacity of employment agencies. 
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different industries from those in which 
the displaced workers were employed. 
If apprenticeship restrictions and high 
initiation and membership fees should 
become more widespread, the same general 
result will follow. 

If in the coming years the commodity 
price structure should become more in- 
flexible, and evidence that this will 
happen is by no means lacking, the need 
for greater mobility will also be increased. 
When the monetary gains of technological 
improvements are withheld from the con- 
sumers; when, in other words, prices are 
not reduced in keeping with the lower 
costs of production, not only is the amount 
of labor displacement increased, but the 
amount of labor mobility involved in the 
re-absorption of the displaced workers 
becomes greater. 

If a cost-reducing improvement leads to 
a lower price on the article produced, 
there will be an increase in the number of 
units purchased, the extent of the increase 
depending on the elasticity of demand for 
the article. With more units being pur- 
chased, more will have to be produced, 
and this means that some of the workers 
whose services were in the first instance 
rendered unnecessary by the improvement, 
will in many cases be kept on, either in 
their old department or in other depart- 
ments in the plant. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that even though the demand should be 
so elastic as to make possible the same 
number of jobs as before, the individuals 
in the jobs may not be the same ones as 
previously employed. That is to say, 
while labor has not been displaced, in- 
dividual laborers have been. This is 
the very opposite of the situation en- 
visaged by J. B. Clark when he pointed 
out that as a result of younger workers 
flowing into expanding occupations and 
keeping out of contracting ones, there 
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can be a shift of labor without a shift of 
laborers.2® Here there would be no shift 
of labor but there would be a shift of 
laborers. 

If the price of the article is not reduced, 
the pecuniary gains resulting from the 
improvement will accrue to the dividend 
receivers or possibly to the wage earners. 
In either case the extra income will, in 
time, be spent. But to a great extent it 
will be spent on other articles and services, 
and, to profit by the increased demand for 
labor required in the production of these 
other articles and services, the displaced 
workers will in many instances have to 
transfer themselves to new industries 
and also to new localities—and perhaps 
to new occupations as well. 

In summation, then, it would seem 
that labor mobility as a factor in techno- 
logical unemployment will take on added 
significance in the years to come. While 
it is true that a number of developments, 
such as Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, 
the leveling of skills, and the increasing 
use of the automobile, will tend to pull 
in the other direction, their combined 
influence will likely be insufficient to 
overcome the effect of the various factors 
we have mentioned. Under any condi- 
tion, the proper amount and the proper 
type of mobility in the labor market will 
be achieved only through positive action 
directed specifically toward that end. 


V 


To achieve the optimum degree of ad- 
justability on the part of labor to the 
constant structural changes that are going 
on in industry, labor must be mobile, 
both geographically and occupationally. 
But it must not be too mobile. As far 
as geographical mobility is concerned, it 
is not necessary ‘“‘that the whole body 


25 Op. cit., p. 252. 
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of laborers should be organized like a 
Tartar tribe, packed and saddled »ready 
for flight.’’"*® There is a danger, and it 
is a danger with which we are by no means 
unfamiliar, that labor may sometimes be 
too mobile, resulting in aimless and fruit- 
less wandering. Both excessive mobility 
and inadequate mobility are wasteful and 
should be guarded against. What is 
needed is, in the words of Beveridge, 
“not simply the fluidity of labor, but 
the organized and intelligent fluidity of 
labor—the enabling of men to go at once 
where they are wanted, but at the same 
time the discouraging of movement to 
places where men are not wanted.’’?? 
The same is true of occupational mobility. 
It is just as important for labor to be 
properly ‘‘allocated’’ occupationally as 
geographically. 

An adequate program for achieving this 
twofold objective could be drawn up 
only after very careful study. Much 
could be done, however, by extending the 
scope of certain policies that are already 
in operation. The work of the United 
States Employment Service should be 
more closely coordinated so as to aid geo- 
gtaphical mobility. Perhaps a special 
division, a ‘‘Displaced Workers’ Divi- 
sion,’’ could be established within the 
Service which would give particular at- 
tention to the technologically unem- 
ployed. Possibly financial aid—loans, or 
reduced railway rates, as in Canada— 
could be granted to workers who can be 
placed in jobs at a distance. 

A truly extensive program of vocational 
rehabilitation would seem desirable. If 
the Federal Government would appro- 
priate each year several millions of 


26 Walker, op. cit., p. 180. Walker's statement 
was made apropos the theory of perfect competition 
as developed by the early economists. 

27 Sir William Beveridge, Unemployment, a Problem 
of Industry (London: Longman’s, 1930), p. 209. 
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dollars for this work, and if it would 
allocate these funds among the various 
states and municipalities on condition 
that they match the Federal contributions, 
or even a fraction of them, a very effective 
retraining program for displaced workers 
could be put into operation. While the 
states and municipalities would directly 
administer the program, with some degree 
of Federal supervision, the actual process 
of retaining would have to be carried out 
primarily by employers. And to ensure 
adequate cooperation from the employers 
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the granting of some financial incentive 
to them would be essential. 

In addition to aiding in the retraining of 
the technologically-displaced workers, the 
Federal Government and the lesser gov- 
ernmental units could do still more 
toward the handling of the problem by 
extending the scope of their present pro- 
gram of vocational training. Additional 
effort could be expended in preparing 
young persons for work in expanding 
industries and occupations and in keeping 
them out of those that are declining. 


THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CONSUMER EDUCATION 


‘Consumer Education for Life Problems’’ will be the theme of the Third 
National Conference on Consumer Education, sponsored by the Institute for 
Consumer Education at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. Scheduled for 
April 7, 8 and 9—Monday through Wednesday—advance reservations are 
flowing in to such an extent that attendance this year promises to match, if 
not exceed, that of previous meetings. Last year’s three-day meeting drew 
an attendance of more than 700 high school and college educators, govern- 
ment officials, consumer organization leaders, and businessmen from 33 
States and the District of Columbia. 

The Institute’s yearly conferences have been so successful in the past and 
have received so much attention that they are now recognized as a national 
“consumer education sounding board’’—a forum at which some of the best 
thought of the year is presented and the problems of consumer education are 
thrashed out from all points of view. 

The topics for discussion under the general theme of Consumer Education 
for Life Problems include: Adapting Consumer Education to Specific Needs; 
Criteria for Evaluating Consumer Education Materials; Consumer Education 
and Education for Living; The Place of Consumer Education in National 
Defense; Consumer Education and Protection by Federal Agencies; Consumer 
Education—A National Responsibility. In addition, there will be a number 
of round table discussions on consumer education topics in which everyone 
is invited to participate actively. 

For detailed information write Joseph Melia, Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
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ae ing up to date the chapters dealing with 
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From this reviewer's point of view the 
authors of A Study of Rural Society have 
failed to correct the most serious defects of 
their first edition. Two of these defects 
were and remain: 

(1) The social theory, the frame of 
reference, on which any well organized 
text must be built, is vague and un- 
balanced. For instance the authors give 
undue space and emphasis to economic 
factors. Part three includes three chap- 
ters, 88 pages, entitled Agriculture and 
Its Problems of Adjustment, The Social 
Economics of Agriculture, and the Social 
Implications of Agricultural Credit and 
Cooperation. Sociologists should be able 
to analyze and interpret the sociological 
aspects of the economic factors in agri- 
culture, but the authors of A Study of 
Rural Society have not done this. They 
have merely described in a general way 
some of the economic aspects and prob- 
lems of agriculture. Having to cover so 
much subject matter in so few pages, they 
have necessarily been less thorough than 
the subject matter warrants—even as 
agricultural economics. The sections on 
farm tenancy and agricultural labor, 
buried as they are in a general chapter on 
the Social Economics of Agriculture, 
stand out like two very sore thumbs—to 
anyone who has studied these problems 
in the South. 

The unbalance of subject matter is also 
to be noted in the three chapters given to 
education as over against only one chapter 
to the combined subjects of public health, 
welfare, and their agencies. No attention 
is given to the problem of rural housing, 
and the subject of government is com- 
bined with a general chapter on com- 
munity organization. 

(2) A second major weakness of Kolb 
and Brunner’s text is that they have 
drawn their data from a narrow range of 
sources. Particularly have they over- 
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looked many of the excellent rural studies 
made by southern sociologists. Few ref- 
erences are made to the admittedly ‘‘ex- 
cellent studies of numerous social and 
economic topics’’ by rural sociologists in 
the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. Perhaps the authors were 
thinking of ‘“The Charge of the Light 
Brigade’’ when they estimate the number 
of such bulletins to be more than 600. 
(Page 664.) 

Another and puzzling omission of source 
references is found in the Appendix, 
pages 665-669. Here a bibliography of 
Rural Life in Foreign Lands omits Euro- 
pean countries as well as Canada and 
South America. 

Sims, in the third edition of his Ele- 
ments of Rural Sociology, makes no signif- 
icant change in point of view and few 
changes in subject matter. There has 
been a general rearrangementt of chapers, 
an addition of a new chaper on rural 
poverty and relief, and a partial rewriting 
of many other chapters. 

In the revision, the author has made 
‘use of new points of view, new graphic 
material, and the latest available data,”’ 
but ‘‘the emphasis, as hitherto, is upon 
the development of community life, in 
the belief that the essential sociological 
problems of rural society and their solu- 
tion revolve about it.’’ (Preface.) In 
addition to the changes noted above, 
topics for discussion have been added 
at the end »f each chapter. 

Sims’ text, as compared with others in 
the field, (1) has a wider range of subject 
matter; (2) is well integrated with social 
theory; and (3) is well documented with a 
wide range of source materials. In view 
of this general and comprehensive ap- 
proach, it is puzzling to note that Sims 
does not include a chapter on rural govern- 
ment.. In this connection, it is interesting 
to observe that Sims, in a recent review of 
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Kolb and Brunner’s text, apparently does 
not consider local government as falling 
in the province of rural sociology. (Rural 
Sociology, September, 1940, pp. 380-381.) 
Sims clings to a rather discredited point 
of view with regard to the ‘‘general 
psychological attitudes of country 
people,’’ e.g., that country people are 
individualistic, conservative, supersti- 
tious, emotional and suggestible, suspi- 
cious, and so on. This outworn point of 
view held by a number of otherwise 
reputable sociologists has not stood up 
to the test of scientific investigation in 
recent years. To say that farm people are 
individualistic or conservative is on the 
same order of a good many other opinions 
expressed so frequently by urban people, 
or by urbanized ex-ruralites, who are not 
objective, in their use of language at least. 
One could easily imagine a farmer writing 
a book on urban sociology, in which 
urban people would be characterized as 
‘individualistic, conservative, and sus- 
picious’’ because they consistently refuse 
to cooperate with farmers in social move- 
ments designed to raise the farmers’ 
standard of living. When it comes to 
calling city people names, country people 
have their own colorful vocabulary— 
but this is no place to go into that. 
While older rural sociologists must 
revise their texts frequently (like the old- 
style calendars which must be redesigned 
every year), Landis writes a text which 
capitalizes upon the factor of change itself 
(like these little mechanical calendar 
gadgets which can be easily set for any 
date desired). Rural Life In Process is to 
the conventional rural sociology text 
what the modern movie camera is to the 
old-style box kodak. This analogy 
would be almost literally true, had Landis’ 
text been published in a loose leaf form 
with blank sheets provided for posting 


in the latest newspaper clippings and 
census figures. : 
Like Sims, Landis covers a wide range 
of subject matter, well documented, and 
well integrated with social theory. The 
29 chapters of Rural Life in Process are 
conveniently and logically divided into 
five major divisions; namely, Part I, 
The Structure and Organization of Rural 
Life in the United States; Part II, Social 
Experience and Personality Formation; 
Part III, Interaction Processes of a Dy- 
namic Society; Part IV, Social Institutions 
in a Changing Culture; and Part V, 
Emerging Problems of a Dynamic Society. 
Within this framework, Landis covers 
practically every major subject conven- 
tionally classed as rural sociology. For 
some reason of his own, however, he does 
not dignify either rural housing or recrea- 
tion in his chapter headings. Perhaps he 
had to leave out something in order to 
include six chapters dealing with popula- 
tion and the seven chapters in Part II 
on Social Experience and Personality 
Formation and the two chapters on 
Rural Pathology and Rural Social Work. 
The author has succeeded admirably in 
organizing his materials in a logical and 
sociological frame of reference. His treat- 
ment of population movements as proc- 
esses of social interaction are excep- 
tionally well done. Throughout the book 
the psychological and cultural aspects 
are in evidence. Few modern sources 
have escaped the author’s eye and he 
gives generous credit to a wide range of 
research workers. An author's index is 
provided—a convenience sadly missing 
from the other texts reviewed here. 
Landis has presented his materials in a 
readable and attractive manner. In fact, 
his free and easy journalistic style on 
occasion might well give way to a more 
systematic criticism and evaluation of 
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findings and to a more concise statement 
of principles and generalizations. 

In conclusion, it must be said that 
Landis has set a new high standard of 
scholarship in the field of rural sociology. 
He, along with T. Lynn Smith, has 
demonstrated that the younger generation 
of rural sociologists has arrived. Rural 
sociology is now well on its way toward 
becoming a scientific discipline in the 
fullest sense of the word. 

C. Horace HaMILTon 

N. C. State College of Agriculture and 

Engineering of the University of North 
Carolina. 


Tae Story or Tomexinsvittz. By Mary Ellicott 
Arnold. New York: The Cooperative League, 
1940. 102 pp. $0.65 paper, $1.00 cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 

Can America Burry Hovsss? By Miles L. Colean. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1940. 
No. 19 (Revised), 31 pp. $0.10 paper. 

Tae Homes tue Pusiic Buitpjs. By Edith Elmer 
Wood and Elizabeth Ogg. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1940. No. 41, 32 pp. 
$0.10 paper. 


Inrropuction to Hovsinc Facts anp Principies. 
By Edith Elmer Wood. Washington: Federal 
Works Agency, United States Housing Authority, 
1940. 161 pp. $0.30. Illustrated. 

Tas Law or Pusuic Hovsinc. By William Ebenstein. 
Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1940. 


150 pp. $1.75. 


In this little collection can be found 
abundant empirical and legal evidence to 
show that housing is moving forward 
slowly but surely in North America. 
It is clear, however, that before the full- 
ness of decency in housing—or in de- 
mocracy itself—can be realized, the public 
will have to acquire vision and knowledge 
as prerequisites to wise action: a little 
dreaming, much more studious thought, 
and vastly more cooperative-pressure 
effort. 

The dream of delving coal miners, 
The Story of Tompkinsville (named for 
Dr. J. J. Tompkins, intrepid priest- 
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cooperator of Nova Scotia), is but one 
feature of the now well known cooperative 
movement in the Maritime Provinces. 
It is a homespun account of study and 
action, of one woman's experience in 
helping the toilers’ dream to become a 
reality in the community of Reserve 
Mines. These low-wage workers had 
studied themselves into credit unions and 
cooperative stores so that by 1935 they 
were thinking of cooperative housing. 
By 1937 they were ready for the guidance 
that came from clergy and college ex- 
tension workers. Then arrived Miss 
Arnold after many years of leadership in 
New York City’s cooperative organiza- 
tions. She went to Nova Scotia in 
1937 merely to look into the Maritime 
cooperatives; she saw; she was conquered 
by the challenging situation; she re- 
mained to help studious people help 
themselves. The story is one of men and 
women cooperating for family and com- 
munity betterment. It reveals but a part 
of the program stimulated by a small 
university's extension efforts in adult 
education. It proves that citizens willing 
to learn can find competent and ready 
academic assistance in that part of Canada. 

Can America Build Houses? a revision of 
the earlier pamphlet in the Public Affairs 
Committee's series, deals primarily with 
private housing but also gives a few para- 
gtaphs to public housing. Private enter- 
prise can supply the top third with homes 
but government subsidy will be necessary 
for the bottom third for a considerable 
period of time. The dispute at present 
is over what ‘‘can’’ and what ‘‘can’t’’ 
be done for the middle third. This re- 
vised pamphlet together with The Homes 
the Public Builds will be welcomed by any 
progressive group of citizens who want 
to be informed on the subject. 

The_ twenty-first century historian of 
housing in America will have to feature 
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the name of Edith Elmer Wood as a 
champion dispenser of facts and disposer 
of fallacies. No community study group 
can afford to be without her Introduction 
to Housing wherein she covers sixteen 
heavy-faced fallacies with layer upon layer 
of facts. For those informed on the sub- 
ject there is little that is new in the book 
but even for them there is a pleasing 
quality in the style and the arguments. 
The opening pages show why the housing 
problem is so important, and here, with- 
out comment, are footnoted a half dozen 
bulletins of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on such important matters as ‘‘Beef 
Cattle Barns,’’ ‘‘Practical Hog Houses,”’ 
et al. The last sentence of the book 
reads: “‘Either democracy will destroy 
the slums, or the slums will destroy 
democracy.’’ This generality suggests a 
seventeenth fallacy. Is bad housing any- 
thing more than a symptom of a deeply 
sick society with its face blotched by 
slums anderosion? Will democracy trans- 
fuse from the reservoir of its former ideals 
a cleansing stream that will reduce the 
apathy, the greed, and the graft? 

Folk who work and study cooperatively 
will sooner or later push politics and 
stateways into line with human needs. 
These are times for brave experimentation. 
‘‘We must let our minds be bold,’’ said 
Justice Brandeis a few years ago. The 
policy of the United States Housing Act 
of 1937 is ‘to promote the general welfare 
of the Nation by employing its funds and 
credit . . . to assist the several States and 
their political subdivisions to alleviate 
present and recurring unemployment and 
to remedy the unsafe and insanitary hous- 
ing conditions and the acute shortage of 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for 
families of low income, in rural and urban 
communities, that are injurious to the 
health, safety, and morals of the citizens 
of the Nation.”” In The Law of Public 
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Housing, the fifth work in a five-book 
economy shelf, the backbone chapters III 
and IV reveal the give-and-take of the 
law, both Federal and State. Extracts 
from leading cases, two of them detailed 
in the Appendix, are set forth interestingly 
even for the layman. The Appendix also 
reproduces the Act of 1937. The first 
two chapters sketch the sociological, 
economic, and political elements of the 
problem with a reminder that public 
housing in this country is only six years 
old; that New York City had restrictive 
legislation as early as 1867 (N. B. the 
quotation below); that Wisconsin was 
the first State to pass legislation favoring 
cooperative housing societies; and that 
public housing programs have not re- 
tarded residential building recovery. Is 
it the realist or the realtor who shouts: 
“Unfair and ruinous competition with 
private enterprise!’’? The fifth and last 
chapter brings in briefly some comparisons 
with public housing in European democra- 
cies where the program has combatted 
depression and aided in stabilizing busi- 
ness conditions. 

In this book, which might be the last 
one dealt with in a study club series, a 
quotation from a leading case will bear 
emphasizing since it highlights a central 
point in the observations of most of the 
experts: 


Legislation merely restrictive in its nature has 
failed because the [slum] evil inheres not so much in 
this or that individual structure as in the character 
of a whole neighborhood of dilapidated and un- 
sanitary structures. . . .The cure is to be wrought not 
through the regulated ownership of the individual 
but through the ownership and operation by or under 
the direct control of the public itself. Nor is there 
anything novel in that. The modern city functions 
in the public interest as.proprietor and operator of 
many activities formerly, and in some instances still, 
catried on by private enterprise. (New York City 
Housing Authority v. Muller. Court of Appeals 
of the State of New York; March 17, 1936. Quoted 
by Ebenstein in the Appendix.) 
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These five books answer many questions, 
spike many fallacies, and offer solid sub- 
stance for study by serious-minded people. 
For young and old, principles and facts 
can displace hot-air castles and the un- 
realities of certain so-called realists; con- 
fidence can be established so that the 
“Can America?’’ type of question will 
transpose itself affirmatively in the Ameri- 
can way. 

Lez M. Brooxs 

University of North Carolina 


Inrropuctory Sociotocy. Second edition, revised. 
By Robert L. Sutherland and Julian L. Woodward. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1940. 863 pp. 
$3.50. Illustrated. 


The authors of this volume have utilized 
their opportunity for revision by making 
significant changes. A mew chapter on 
social organization which includes health, 
recreation and welfare agencies, has been 
added. Additions have been made to 
sections on collective behavior, person- 
ality, social interaction, and social change. 
One strong feature of the old edition, that 
dealing with culture origins, cultural 
variability and cultural accumulation, 
retains its position in the new. The text 
has been enlivened by bolder type, larger 
print, and by sixteen half-tone illustra- 
tions. The photographs of the League 
of Nations in session and of religious 
functionaries, educational groups, and 
housing are particularly vivid. Bibliog- 
raphies have been brought up to date and 
in all about one hundred pages have been 
added to what constituted textual matter 
in the old edition. 

A marked note is the great concern 
about what is happening in our world— 
almost a religious viewpoint—at least a 
strong valuational emphasis on democ- 
racy, progress, and mental hygiene. The 
different religious cults and sects are 
treated quite fully for an introductory 
text. Likewise, in dealing with the 
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subject of social change a healthy skepti- 
cism is tempered by a responsible attitude. 
The fact of war, unemployment, and 
strife do not, in the opinion of these 
authors, prove that historic religions have 
failed any more than they indicate failure 
of all social institutions. Social dis- 
organization (p. 741) is regarded not as a 
malady but as a natural process. And 
their answer to the subject of success or 
failure involves the interrelation of all 
social institutions. Religious institutions, 
like educational or economic, are neither 
object nor subject of social control, but 
parts of an on-going society. It is 
difficult to point to any institution as 
the central one. 

With reference to the culture lag 
hypothesis, to which the authors give 
considerable deference, they are more in- 
clined to point to what they call its 
oversimplification than to point to the 
profound gaps between social intelligence 
and control in the interest of welfare and 
human capacity for destruction through 
mechanical and scientific agencies. To 
these sociologists, democracy looks much 
better than dictatorship because no society 
can live by orthodoxy. It lives by 
originality and by planning (p. 520). 

Students and teachers who use this book 
as a text can feel assured that they are 
being introduced to contemporary social 
thinking, including the final challenge 
that mankind must end war or war will 
destroy man. The authors say, ‘‘Man 
must master the problem of organizing a 
dynamic society or « regional and world 
basis or else gi> back to primitivity.”’ 

Guy V. Price 

Teachers College of Kansas City 


Poputation, A Prosrem ror Democracy. By 
Gunnar Myrdal. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. 237 pp. $2.00. 


This small volume of Harvard’s Godkin 
lectures, delivered in 1938 by a distin- 
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guished Swedish economist, is unique 
among recent books on population. For 
one thing, taking for granted the facts 
and statistical analyses so dear to our 
demographers, the book is all on the side 
of interpretation. More strangely for an 
economist, Myrdal makes population the 
end and goal rather than an intrusive and 
dynamic factor in economic analysis. 
Because of this, portions of the book 
read like the writings of the family 
sociologists in this country. The answer 
is easy, however. This is a book on 
policy. Myrdal is not interested in the 
type of objectivity often maintained by 
our social scientists. 

Myrdal writes as an exponent of the 
grand tradition in political economy, but 
his question is how to conserve the 
population of nations—not how to in- 
crease their wealth. He makes use of 
Swedish experience to show how the 
populations of democracies will soon 
cease to replenish themselves unless the 
costs of child rearing are socialized. 
Even then Myrdal rightly has his doubts, 
for as the burden of replenishing the 
population is lifted from the lower 
classes by the spread of birth control, 
there is no certainty that the upper 
classes will raise their net reproduction. 
Economic considerations are not all in- 
clusive in this field; and unlike the dic- 
tatorships, the democracies should make 
no attempt to invade the private lives 
of their citizens. If child rearing makes 
no contribution to their personal happi- 
ness, citizens, Myrdal admits, owe no 
duty to the state to replace the popula- 
tion. Again the democracies would ap- 
pear inept, were it not for the feeling 
that neither German nor Italian popula- 
tion policies have raised their birth rates. 

Nothing is said of the effect of war on 
fertility and replacements, and the Swed- 
ish population policy is sketched only 
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in its barest details. The ultimate costs of 
redistribution in kind, housing, lunches 
for school children, social services for 
mothers, etc., are admittedly great, but 
much of this cost, Myrdal feels, can be 
written off in connection with the agri- 
cultural and housing budgets or incor- 
porated with the program of depression 
spending as adopted in Sweden. The 
whole tone of the book while liberal and 
reformist is decidedly depressing. If we 
have come to a stagnant economy, the 
program itself seems impossible and’ a 
stationary population hopeless of attain- 
ment. While under such conditions the 
pressure toward socialism might be great, 
socialism would have the unhappy task 
of liquidating a dead and cold economy. 
More than once in the reading this re- 
viewer felt in the background—not the 
Swedish population budget—but the 
dying closes of Spengler’s Untergang des 
Abendlandes. For the European democra- 
cies the war has hastened the downward 
spiral in population. For Sweden it 
will mean, no doubt, the abandonment 
of the population program. 
Rupert B. VaNce 
University of North Carolina. 


INrRopUCTION TO MgpicaL BioMETRY AND STATISTICS. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. By Raymond 
Pearl. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1940. §37 pp. $7.00. Illustrated. 


For those sociologists whose research 
fields include vital statistics this text 
offers excellent supplementation to the 
more comprehensive and general texts on 
social statistics. Nonmedical students 
should not be frightened away by the 
adjective ‘‘medical’’ in the title, for the 
methods and illustrations in the text 
are taken almost altogether from the 
field of vital statistics. Particularly for 
those who have had no experience with 
the actual collection of such material is 
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Pearl's critical evaluation of the raw 
data of biostatistics recommended. 

It is regrettable that the book was not 
brought up to date so thoroughly in 
developments in statistical theory and 
interpretation as in content of illustra- 
tions. Like many other seasoned schol- 
ars, Pearl would not relinquish ‘‘probable 
error,’’ even though such a classicist as 
Yule has recommended ‘‘the student to 
eschew it.’’ While for certain uses the 
choice of probable or standard error may 
be merely a matter of preference, there is 
often associated with the choice of the 
former an erroneous interpretation of its 
meaning. Such an interpretation is to 
be found on page 18 of Pearl's text, where 
the use of confidence or fiducial limits with 
their correct interpretation would have 
greatly enhanced the otherwise excellent 
section on The Nature of Statistical 
Knowledge. 

To an unusual degree for a book on 
statistical methods the author’s person- 
ality pervades the text, being manifested 
in style, in vocabulary, and occasionally 
in almost extraneous comments. Since 
sociologists who share with biologists 
the research field here treated are likely 
to have a different orientation in social 
values, they may object to the implica- 
tions of such comments as the following, 
“Indeed a curious illumination is thrown 
upon the complexity of human social 
phenomena when, at the same time that 
the mean age at death was increasing at 
an average rate of more than half a year 
per year, large and extremely vocal groups 
were loudly wailing that the American 
populace was receiving extremely in- 
adequate medical care."’ (p. 207) 

It is because of the author's long and 
rich experience in this particular field of 
application of statistical methods that 
the book is of especial value. First- 
hand familiarity with the problems, with 
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the battery of techniques available for 
attacking them, and with the results of 
past researches into them made by himself 
and others gave Pearl an unquestioned 
advantage in writing authoritatively on 
biometry. No one who wishes to engage 
in this field of research—biologist, physi- 
cian, or sociologist—can safely neglect 
this most recent treatise on methods by 
the late dean of biometrists. 
MarGareT JARMAN HaGoop 
University of North Carolina 


Tae Prison Community. By Donald Clemmer. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1940. 


341 Pp. $4.00. 


The merit of this readable volume is its 
intimate analysis of the sociological 
influences of prison life upon the 2300 
inmates confined in a typical American 
State penitentiary. Its inhabitants do 
not represent the ultra-urbanized prisoners 
of Sing Sing or Joliet, nor do they live 
in the modern spick-and-span inclosures of 
Stateville or Jackson, nor do they enjoy 
the enlightened privileges of Lewisburg 
or Annandale. On the other hand, its 
successive administrations have never been 
so inept as to engender a prison riot nor 
so abusive as to provoke a newspaper 
scandal. The history of its administra- 
tion has been comparatively uneventful. 
If it were not handicapped by the prevalent 
prison problems of largeness and over- 
crowding, its atmosphere might have 
become easygoing and even friendly, as 
in certain of the small Western peniten- 
tiaries. Because this volume thus de- 
scribes so typical an American prison it 
is somewhat unique in penological liter- 
ature. 

The author is a trained sociologist and 
criminologist who has been for almost 
ten years on the staffs of the Classification 
Board and Mental Health Office of the 
Illinois State prison system. Several 
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hours each working day over a period of 
years spent in private and sympathetic 
conversations with thousands of prison- 
ers plus a period as coach of the prison’s 
football team, together with the specific 
aim of understanding how the prison 
“‘culture’’—as the sociologists use the 
term—impinges upon prisoners and affects 
their behavior, has yielded a wealth of 
material. The methodology has employed 
statistical comparisons, case studies, ques- 
tionnaires and attitude scales, inmates’ 
autobiographies, and essays written upon 
a variety of pertinent themes, e.g., ‘“The 
Monotony of Prison Life,’’ *‘Learning the 


Ropes,"’ ‘“‘Incidents of Kindness by 
Guards,’’ ‘‘Description of My Work 
Gang,”’ etc. 


Three introductory chapters describe 
the human material as it enters into its 
new circumscribed life, and the man-made 
equipment and routine which wiil de- 
termine so largely its next years of 
existence. Little is said about causation 
of crime since that is already abundantly 
treated by other writers who are cited in 
the bibliographical footnotes. 

The thesis of this volume is worked out 
in the succeeding nine chapters. The 
discussion in these chapters leads to the 
concept of prisonization. No suggestion 
is made that the extent of prisonization 
per se is highly correlated with the extent 
of criminality since it is possible for an 
inmate to remain unintegrated into the 
prison culture and yet continue to be 
criminalistic. The danger is that ex- 
tensive prisonization with its acceptance 
of an inferior role and the acquiring of 
new habits of eating, dressing, working, 
or language may so disrupt the per- 
sonality that a happy adaptation to 
normal community life becomes almost 
impossible. Factors retarding or coun- 
teracting the prisonization process are 
(1) a short sentence, (2) a stable person- 
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ality well ‘‘socialized’’ during pre-penal 
life, () the continuation of positive 
relationships with persons outside the 
walls, (4) lack of integration into a prison 
primary or semi-primary (social) group, 
(5) refusal to accept blindly the dogmas 
and codes of the prison population, (6) 
a chance placement with fellow prisoners 
who are not prison ‘“‘leaders’’ and not 
themselves integrated into the prison 
culture, and (7) refraining from prison 
vices such as gambling and homosexu- 
ality, and participating willingly in work 
and recreational activities (p. 310). Thus, 
paradoxically enough, the well-inten- 
tioned prisoner must not become socially 
integrated into his new group though 
they are crowded closely together within 
high stone walls and heavy iron bars, 
but must in spite of these obstacles main- 
tain his positive relationships and identi- 
fication with the noncriminal world 
outside. 

Does this closely circumscribed and 
““regimented”’ life produce a prison com- 
munity with solidarity and group loyal- 
ties among criminals as so many criminol- 
ogists have previously written? Clem- 
mer’s study leads him to conclude other- 
wise. The bewilderment, confusion, and 
conflict so prevalent in our contemporary 
civilization are perhaps intensified and not 
diminished in that portion of our society 
which is confined in our prisons. To 
quote the author, ‘‘... while no per- 
sistent effort has been made to com- 
pare the penal community with the 
free community, certain broad similarities 
become evident. In a sense, the prison 
culture reflects the American culture, for 
it is a culture within it...’’ (p. 298). 

Luton AcKERSON 

New York University 


Russta Torovcn tHe Acgs. From Tae ScyTHIans 
to THE Soviets. By Stuart Ramsay Tompkins. 
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New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. 799 pp. 
$6.00. Illustrated. 


Cuurcn anv Strate in Russia. Tae Last Years oF 
Tae Empire, 1900-1917. By John Shelton Curtiss. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 


442 pp. $4.00. 

For folk sociologists these volumes will 
prove useful as storehouses of material on 
the stateways in one of the most interest- 
ing cultures of the modern world. Dr. 
Tompkins, in what is essentially a very 
compact outline of the political and mili- 
tary history of Russia, defends the thesis 
of the friends of Western Civilization 
(Zapadniki), as opposed to the Slavophile 
proponents of a distinct Russian folk 
culture. He attempts to tell the story 
of Russia ‘‘as though it were essentially 
a western country,’’ putting historical 
events in their European setting, where he 
is convinced that they belong. After a 
brief introduction, the core of the book 
consists of an almost tabular summary of 
the lives of the Tsars from Ivan the Terri- 
ble to the last of the Romanovs, as 
shown in their political and military deeds 
and policies. Overwhelming evidence is 
given to show that many rulers of Russia 
have represented western civilization in 
point of view and often in person. As 
for the folk, Dr. Tompkins quotes with 
apparent approval Mannstein’s observa- 
tion that “‘the only thing the Russian 
understood was force, and the fear of 
punishment [was] the only motive by 
which he regulated his conduct.'’ The 
last hundred pages of the book, devoted 
to cultural life, the church, and the 
Soviet State, barely hint at that struggle 
between the stateways (backed by west- 
ern technology) and the ancient folkways, 
which furnishes some of the most in- 
teresting sociological material of our time. 

The book has a glossary, a very handy 
chronological table of Russian history 
and an excellent bibliography. As a 
text for college students, it is rather on 
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the side of the old-fashioned school text, 
with its emphasis on rulers, politics, 
war, and dates rather than the folk and 
culture. It is to be regretted that the 
color inevitably lost in such a compact 
account of the sweep of Russian history 
Was not put back to some extent by means 
of illustrations. Those familiar with the 
historical paintings of the Tretyakov 
Gallery and the work done by some Soviet 
motion picture producers will wonder at 
the choice of rather drab contemporary 
photographs. As a compendium of in- 
formation on stateways, however, the 
book is a useful reference work for folk 
sociologists interested in Russian material. 

Dr. Curtiss’ monograph covers very 
ably and impartially the stateways of 
church and autocracy during the final 
period of disintegration, dealing chiefly 
with the political and economic relations 
between church and state. A vivid open- 
ing chapter outlines church history to 
1g00. Against this background, the 
church is presented as a far-reaching arm 
of the autocracy at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. For those Americans 
who are accustomed to think of present- 
day Russia as born out of a historical 
vacuum in October, 1917, the chapters on 
liberalism and conservatism among the 
clergy during the Revolution of 1905 
should be very enlightening. In the 
brief interval between Revolution and 
war the opportunity of the liberals to 
narrow the gap between the needs of the 
people and the purposes of church and 
state was lost. The almost incredible 
sway of Rasputin helped at once to under- 
mine the control of the church, the state, 
and the ancient folkways of religious life, 
so deeply rooted in the Russian people. 
It is disappointing that the book closes 
on the rather hackneyed theme of Ras- 
putin in a chapter which is not quite up 
to the rest of the book in scholarly 
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treatment. The fine bibliography will 
unfortunately be of little use to sociolo- 
gists who cannot read Russian, although 
there are half a dozen useful English 
titles. As an exhibit of the interaction 
of stateways and folkways, this type of 
social history makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the data of folk sociology. 
Aurce Davis 
University of North Carolina 


Soctan aND Economic History or GERMANY FROM 
WituraM II ro Hirrer, 1888-1938. By W. F. 
Bruck. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1938. 
12/6. 

Fascist Iraty. By William Ebenstein. Cincinnati: 
American Book Company, 1939. 310 pp. $2.50. 


These volumes throw light on two of 
the most widely discussed political and 
social philosophies of our day, but in 
rather different ways. Dr. Ebenstein 
treats only the Fascist period of Italian 
life, while the greater part of Dr. Bruck’s 
study deals with the economic evolution 
of Germany prior to the establishment of 
the Third Reich. 

Dr. Bruck states at the outset that 
economic history at its best is far more 
than a mere description of events; it is 
an ordering of the facts in terms of a 
theoretical conception. The opening 
chapter, embracing more than one-fourth 
of the volume, deals almost entirely with 
ideas and forces that lie back of twentieth 
century German economy. Mercantilism 
is seen as the keynote of Prusso-German 
economic evolution, and the source of 
state socialism. But mercantilism was 
cut to the pattern of the Prussian state. 
In this connection the author shows that 
economic phenomena are deeply tied in 
with ethical, political, and social facts. 

In discussing the economic development 
of Germany since the beginning of the 
reign of William II, Dr. Bruck takes 
great pains in explaining the nature and 
workings of Finance Capitalism, which 





lies at the foundation of the rapid in- 
dustrial and commercial development of 
pre-war Germany. But the significance 
of political and psychological factors, 
such as national prestige and the Great 
Power concept, are not overlooked. The 
author sees the economic program of the 
Third Reich, if a few ideological points 
(such as race) are ignored, as a logical 
development of the forms of Imperial and 
Republican Germany. A strong tendency 
toward socialist planned economy is 
noted. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that 
Dr. Bruck places rather too much em- 
phasis on Finance Capitalism throughout 
the book, and fails to give sufficient 
weight to such problems as racism and 
rearmament in his analysis of Hitler's 
Reich. But, however that may be, this 
is a book of profound learning, and the 
reader who wades through it will be 
rewarded. 

Professor Ebenstein’s Fascist Italy is a 
clear and comprehensive summary of the 
chief economic, political, and social fac- 
tors in Italian life since the first great war 
of this century. The author has suc- 
ceeded admirably in cutting through 
official literature and legal forms to the 
realities of the situation. But that does 
not mean that it is an unsympathetic 
appraisal of the Italian situation; in 
several places Mussolini seems to get the 
benefit of the doubt. Of the ten chapters 
in this book, two are concerned with the 
rise of Fascism and its conquest of power; 
the remaining eight deal with such prob- 
lems as justice, propaganda, education, 
religion, population, the corporate state, 
agriculture, foreign policy, and the quest 
for empire. The author rejects Musso- 
lini’s contention that Fascism represents 
something novel in society and politics. 
He believes that ‘‘corporatism essentially 
means a waf-economy on a permanent 
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basis,"’ and that the innovation which 
Fascism introduces consists largely in the 
extension of war-time controls to peace- 
time conditions. He believes that the 
facts show pretty conclusively that finan- 
cial and economic conditions have grown 
worse under Fascist rule, and that living 
standards have been seriously impaired. 

This volume is adequately documented, 
possesses a select bibliography, and has a 
good index. It is clearly and interestingly 
written, and the reviewer feels that there 
is no better summary of the chief elements 
of Italian Fascism. The general reader 
need have no fears for he can handle it 
without difficulty. 


C. H. Pece 
University of North Carolina 


PrestpenTiat Leapersnip. Tue Poriticat RELATIONS 
or Conoress anD THE Carer Exscutive. By 
Pendleton Herring. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1940. 173 pp. $1.00. 


This small volume is an analyt'-al and 
historical review of the relations between 
President and Congress oriented around 
the problem of presidential leadership 
of and control over Congress. The ele- 
ments of the analysis are generally familiar 
to students in the field: the national con- 
stituency of the President against the 
localism of members of Congress; the 
lack of effective presidential or con- 
gressional party discipline; the baleful 
influence of seniority on congressional 
committees; the message, the veto, patron- 
age, and appeals to the voters as tech- 
niques of presidential control; senatorial 
courtesy, congressional blocs, filibusters 
and other obstructional tactics, log- 
rolling, and other devices for resisting or 
overcoming or ignoring presidential 
policy. 

Various proposals for change are ex- 
amined: presidential power to dissolve 
the House of Representatives; item veto; 
cabinet members having seats in Congress; 
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a congressional legislative council; the 
conscious development and practice of 
cooperative techniques. Save for the 
last, Professor Herring's discussion of 
these proposals is rather inconclusive. 
He gives, it seems to me, too little at- 
tention to the budget in the relations of 
President and Congress. Also, while it 
is possible to over-emphasize the eco- 
nomic, I think Professor Herring's analysis 
suffers from insufficient probing of the 
economic bases of presidential-congres- 
sional politics. 

On the whole, the volume is intelli- 
gently informative. It complements 
Harold Laski’s recent book on the same 
subject. Significantly both writers assert 
that the talk of dictatorship in the present 
position of the President's office is foolish. 
Professor Herring says: “‘To talk of 
dictatorship is ridiculous in view of the 
struggles that our presidents have had 
with Congress in bringing about the 
relative degree of leadership that has been 
secured.’’ If dictatorship comes, it is 
more likely to do so because the govern- 
ment cannot act effectively than because 
the President has been given ample 
powers of executive leadership. 

Harvey Pinney 

New York University 


Crviz Service 1n Pustic Wexrare. By Alice Camp- 
bell Klein. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 


1940. 444 pp. $2.25. 


Public welfare used as a term to desig- 
nate a group of the social services of the 
State is new. It was first officially so 
used in the laws of a State by North 
Carolina, followed within a few days by 
Illinois, in 1917. By 1930 many states 
had adopted the term. Half a dozen or 
more states had enacted legislation making 
possible an integrated program of state 
and local public welfare services, and had 
made some progress by organizing a few 
local units. Three states had fairly well 
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organized state-wide programs with local 
units for the administration of some forms 
of assistance or services to communities, 
or individuals, or both. One of these 
three states was attempting a general 
program of public welfare offering many 
types of services. One was organized 
as a department of child welfare and was 
giving primary attention to services to 
children. The third was also emphasizing 
child welfare with primary attention to 
the enforcement of a single law in this 
field. Then the Federal emergency relief 
programs came in rapid succession. Public 
welfare programs were overshadowed and 
demoralized. In one of the three states 
the statewide child welfare program 
practically disappeared. Then Congress 
passed the Social Security Act. The 
Federal Government entered the field of 
permanent public welfare services. It 
did not, however, set up a well-rounded 
department of public welfare. The pro- 
motion of its program of public assistance 
threw the public welfare programs of the 
better organized states distressingly out of 
balance. In the states where there had 
been little organization, public welfare 
or public assistance departments devel- 
oped almost overnight. Large staffs were 
created or existing staffs greatly increased. 

Congress, rightly sensing the dangers 
in this situation, amended the law to 
provide for the employment of personnel 
under civil service regulations. Such a 
move was disturbing both to those who 
are adherents to the Spoils System and to 
many who thoroughly approved the act. 
The latter were disturbed because they 
did not know just how civil service pro- 
cedures could be successfully applied to 
social work. Apparently no one knew. 
We had not tried it on large scale before. 
Did the Social Security Board know? 
If they did not know, did they know that 
they did not know? 
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Among the sources to which those who 
were seeking information turned was the 
Russell Sage Foundation. ‘“The pathetic 
faith which the questioners displayed in 
the resources of an institution like the 
Russell Sage Foundation,’’ writes Miss 
Colcord in the Foreword, ‘“‘was not in 
this case justified. We were unable, 
owing to the lack of any definite studies 
and non-technical compilations, to give 
an opinion ourselves or to refer our in- 
quirers to other published sources.’’ It 
was decided to supply the need for such a 
study aud Mrs. Alice Campbell Klein 
was selected for the task. 

Mrs. Klein had not had long first-hand 
acquaintance with the field of public 
welfare, but she did know the problems of 
placement. Perhaps the absence of the 
peculiar bias of the public social worker 
was an asset. Both she and Miss Colcord 
at the beginning sound the keynote for 
the attitude of approach to this problem. 
Says the latter in her Foreword: 
“Throughout the volume Mrs. Klein 
has stressed the point that she was pre- 
senting the first word, and by no means 
the last word, on what is to social work 
a new and controversial field.’’ And 
Mrs. Klein in her Introduction declares 
herself ‘‘a first-grade pupil’’ writing 
‘‘a ‘primer’ for next year’s entering 
class.”’ 

Part One of the book ‘‘is intended as a 
‘primer’ of civil service history and 
practices.’’ She traces tendencies in civil 
service; traces the growth of the merit 
system in the United States; points out 
some of the inroads upon the system— 
inadequate appropriations, exemptions, 
preference for special groups, residence 
restrictions; describes forms of organiza- 
tion; discusses classification of positions, 
recruitment, entrance requirements; deals 
with forms of examinations, types of 
written tests, oral examinations, evalua- 
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tion of background, and scoring and 
gtading—a topic upon which the testing 
experts appear not to agree. She dis- 
cusses the advantages and disadvantages 
of different forms of examination. She 
enumerates strengths and weaknesses of 
tests—perhaps not all the weaknesses of 
“objective’’ tests, especially the ‘‘true 
and false’’ type. Provisional and proba- 
tionary employment; service ratings, pro- 
motion, and separation from service; 
in-service training; vocations; vocational 
guidance, receive attention. 

Part Two of the book is entitled, 
Where Social Work and Merit Systems 
Meet. It is mainly a discussion of how 
the social worker may relate himself 
effectively to the various processes and 
procedures of 2 merit system explained in 
Part One. What follows is by no means 
all she says in this Part Two, but, it is 
perhaps the heart of her Summary. ‘‘If 
social work is to make a contribution 
toward improving the practice of per- 
sonnel administration in public welfare, 
it must ally itself, both in spirit and in 
action, with the large body of citizens 
who are interested in the quality of total 
public service, and must understand what 
methods are most effectively used toward 
this end. .. .Progressive public officials 
and students of government agree that 
despite its obvious shortcomings, an 
honest, liberal, and constructive civil 
service system is the best medium we have 
for improving the quality of public 
service."’ 

The social worker working with other 
progressive citizens can help to make 
civil service honest; working with per- 
sonnel and testing experts, he can help 
to improve examinations and selection 
procedures. 

Roy M. Brown 

University of North Carolina 
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Inpusrriat OpporTUNITY IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
or Nortawestern AtasaMa. By Herman Fred- 
erick Otte. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1940. 177 pp. $2.25. 


This book achieves two useful purposes. 
In the first place it is a thorough, com- 
pact survey of the industrial status, 
resources and prospects of a small region. 
The seven counties in northwest Alabama, 
including the industrial centers of Hunts- 
ville, Decatur, and Florence-Sheffield- 
Tuscumbia, are a part of that greater 
region, the Tennessee Valley, and share 
its resources and possibilities. And yet 
they constitute a unit because of their 
similarity in a history of dominance of 
plantation economy, spurts of industrial 
ambitions and collapsed booms; because 
of their resources which, though consid- 
erable, lack the uniqueness that makes 
for concentrated and specialized industry. 
They constitute a unit, too, in being a 
sort of island, a neutral zone with all 
about them drawn toward the greater 
cities at the four points of the compass— 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Birmingham, 
and Memphis. The study should be 
useful to the region concerned because 
of its clear analysis and frank appraisal 
of the strong and weak factors of the 
area. By the same*token, it should be 
useful to other areas with similar re- 
sources. 

In the second place, the study provides 
an excellent pattern for regional study: 
delimitation of a real subregion; a nice 
balance between dependence on field work 
and on library material; logical presenta- 
tion of pertinent background, present 
status of industry, resources and raw 
materials, markets, the human factor, 
and prospects. Maps, charts and tables 
add to the clearness. The footnotes 
contain so much besides mere documenta- 
tion that the attention of the conscien- 
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tious, or curious, reader is often diverted 
from the main discussion. 
Harrigt L. HERRING 
University of North Carolina 


Cattp Weirars IN GeRMANY BgrorE AND AFTER 
Nazism. By Walter Friedlander and Earl Dewey 
Myers. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. 273 pp. $1.50. 


Public welfare practice in the United 
States is generally conceded to be quite 
definitely in its infancy, or, at best, just 
trembling at the threshold of pubescence; 
hence, this objective and yet sympathetic 
account of Germany’s experiences in such 
a respectable field as child welfare will be 
eagerly received by those whose lot it is 
to soften the impact of,our socio-economic 
system upon the more helpless segments 
of the population. With commendable 
restraint, the authors of this sober little 
book describe the inception and diffusion 
of child welfare work in Germany, from 
the beginning of this century to the latest 
innovations in the National Socialist 
“‘total’’ welfare program. 

A glance at some of the topics covered 
will indicate the relevance of the discus- 
sion to our own contemporary problems 
of public policy in this field: dependency, 
illegitimacy, correctional education, juve- 
nile delinquency, child labor, unemploy- 
ment of youth, the youth movement, and 
physical training are sample chapter 
headings. It is hardly necessary to add 
that as the ‘‘national emergency’’ mounts 
in seriousness, many of these problems 
are likely to receive increasingly careful 
scrutiny from state and particularly Fed- 
eral authorities. It is unfortunate that 
it takes the threat of war to awaken us 
to the shocking inadequacy of child care 
and training programs in this country. 

The book could hardly be called a 
contribution to sociological knowledge. 
It is completely innocent of conceptual 
or theoretical orientation; hence we have 


no clues whatever as to the real megning 
of the events which the authors so faith- 
fully record. We have no way of estimat- 
ing the probability that such patterns 
will occur in this country; indeed, there 
is no mention of patterns, or recurrence, 
or prediction. The method, if any exists, 
is sterile, static, historical. The youth 
movement—which is the reviewer's pri- 
vate hobby and which, in Germany, was a 
rather astounding phenomenon—is dis- 
missed with a shrug, and worse than that, 
is only casually related to child welfare 
work—a serious error. The bibliography 
is excellent. 

The book is good or bad, depending 
upon what one seeks in it. Social work- 
ers will like it; sociologists may ignore it. 

Rosert ScHMID 

Vanderbilt University 


Soctan Case Worx with CHILDREN. STupDIEs IN 
Srrucrurg AND Process. Edited by Jessie Taft. 
The Journal of Social Work Process, Volume II, 
Number 1. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work, December 1939. 237 pp. $2.00 
cloth; $1.00 paper. Postpaid. 


One of the most pointed contributions 
of this book is the feel of situations put 
into words, when the adult, student, or 
practiced worker attempts to help children 
through strategic times of experience and 
change. Volume III of ‘‘Case Work With 
Children’ is largely an analysis of what 
is happening to the child who is the 
recipient of care from various kinds of 
social agencies. The delicate awareness 
of him who does, on behalf of him for 
whom it is done, is ever present. The 
accompanying feeling which goes with 
procedure is accepted as being as much the 
gist of the activity as are the tangibles of 
children, agency, and worker. 

The clear thinking and delineation of — 
the multiple activities in these fields of 
case work with children are further 
helped by the nice appreciation of the 
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values, levels, and the areas of relation- 
ships essential in the processes—a concept 
which is possible only if fostered by a 
truly professional attitude toward the 
job. In addition there is emphatic recog- 
nition that the child, in his activity, in 
his response to change, is a continuously 
affecting factor. Success and failure in 
placing children in the past were apt to 
be explained in terms of the worker's 
personal efforts, well or poorly performed. 
Coupled with the foregoing we now 
acknowledge with certainty that the 
child will contribute, reject, or take from 
his situation that which he can utilize 
for growth and change. 

The importance of the full use of the 
present moment in contacts of the worker 
with the child is stressed and the sensi- 
tivity of handling required in problems 
of child placement, repeatedly acknowl- 
edged. These are tools to an end and 
procedures which can be developed quite 
apart from the material equipment of 
any agency. 

The need for the child placing agency 
to handle, through its workers, the com- 
plicated relationship of agency, own 
parent, foster parent and child is clearly 
acknowledged. This recognition stresses 
a type of activity from him who does 
case work with children, which calls for 
all that he possesses of strength, delicacy, 
and clear thinking. The recognition of 
the importance of such intangibles as 
flexible attitude, possibilities for growth 
and change, accompanied by a clear 
picture of how the different areas of re- 
sponsibility are shared by this group of 
participants is painstakingly analyzed. 

The discussion and recognition of adop- 
tion as a social process and not a simple 
act, is indeed timely, and the justification 
of the deliberate, objective consideration 
given by good social agencies, to this 
question, is understandingly upheld. 
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Two later articles emphasize child 
placing in relation to the community, 
particularly at the present time where 
the public agency is taking over so much 
of what was once shared with the private 
agency. The need for the public agency 
to be aware that more than mere mainte- 
nance of a child is necessary is well taken. 
Service has tended to be the contribution 
of private agency yet it is essential that 
the public incorporate this also in its 
program. The question is raised as to 
whether, in order to achieve this end, a 
wise use of experienced lay persons serving 
as an advisory committee is not essential. 
Such a committee of informed, responsible 
citizenry could conceivably see to it that 
public work for children be professionally 
performed and at all times include more 
than the bare minimum of maintenance. 
Without some such protection might 
there not be disconcerting answers to the 
question asked of the public agency, 
‘“How are our children cared for?’ 

SaraH H. Spencer 

Child Welfare Services, Orange Co., N. C., 

Department of Public Welfare 


Ds Svenska ParivatansTAttpa: En Socio.ocisx 
Srupre. (Tse Swxpiss Non-Manvuat Workers). 
By Fritz Croner. Stockholm: Kooperativa Fér- 
bundets Bokférlag, 1939. 474 pp. Kronor 12. 


This thorough-going study of the non- 
manual workers outside of government 
service in Sweden for the year 1936 was 
conducted under the auspices of the Sta- 
tistical Institute of the University of 
Lund. The directors proposed to inves- 
tigate the development and the present 
conditions of the group in order to under- 
stand its position in the total social 
structure. The data were assembled by 
means of a four-page schedule of which 
7,726 copies of a total of 38,000 were 
returned. The principal occupational 
groups considered were: executives, fore- 
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men, engineers and other technicians, 
office workers, druggists, store and ware- 
house employees, watchmen, and mes- 
sengers. 

The Introduction and Part I are devoted 
to a discussion of the aims and a critical 
analysis of the methods employed. The 
economic conditions of the several occu- 
pational groups are given a detailed sta- 
tistical analysis in Part Il. Wages are 
studied with reference to marital status, 
age, length of service, geographic areas, 
cost-of-living regions, size of establish- 
ment, education, mobility, foreign resi- 
dence, trends in wages in certain groups, 
hours of work as related to the above 
categories, overtime and holiday work, 
labor contracts, vacations, payment of 
wages during illness, conditions relative 
to dismissal, and pension provisions. This 
is followed by a discussion of private in- 
surance and additional incomes secured 
outside the regular employment. Part 
III treats of the social conditions, such 
as education, social antecedents of these 
workers, the occupations of siblings, 
‘social circulation,’’ education and occu- 
pations of children, employment of wives, 
and income in relation to dependents. 
Part IV is devoted to certain demographic 
data relative to marital status, age at 
marriage, and the size of families. Part 
V presents a number of illustrative case 
histories each of which is accompanied 
by a graphic profile. Part VI brings the 
study to a close with a summary discus- 
sion of the economic and social problems 
brought to light. In the presentation 
of the data, 123 graphs and 111 tables 
are used. 

On the basis of the assembled facts, 
the author concludes that insecurity looms 
large in this group. Changes coming 
with the development of large-scale in- 
dustry have made for impersonal relation- 
ships and upwards of 80 percent of the 
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workers may be dismissed on a mortth’s 
notice. Unemployment has become 
increasingly serious. As the various in- 
dustrial processes have become more 
simplified and mechanized, young un- 
skilled men crowd out older and better 
trained workers. The pension system is 
inadequate to meet the needs. The un- 
certainty leads to postponement of mar- 
riage and a low birthrate. The chaotic 
and unsatisfactory situation is due in 
considerable measure to the fact that the 
white-collared group has no strong organ- 
izations. Until recent decades wage-earn- 
ing was used as a stepping-stone to the 
independent status of an entrepreneur, 
but now that is all but impossible. The 
white-collared group now has much in 
common with manual workers and they 
are developing into a social class side by 
side with the laborers, even though func- 
tionally they are closer to the manage- 
ment. Labor is well organized and if the 
nonmanual workers join them, they will 
be a powerless minority. The white- 
collared group will have to develop its 
own organizations and solve its own 
problems if it is to gain a satisfactory 
status in the Swedish social structure. 

It is interesting to note the democratiz- 
ing influence of this occupational group. 
Recruits are drawn from all classes of so- 
ciety. Class lines are not rigidly fixed 
and one from a comparatively humble 
background can rise to a much higher 
status by taking advantage of the avail- 
able educational facilities. 

This monograph should be of value 
both as a source of information for com- 
parative studies and for its methods of 
analysis and presentation. It is not 
merely a collection of statistical data, 
but an analysis based on sound sociolog- 
ical interpretations. 

Wii C. Smita 

Linfield College 
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SraresMen or THE Lost Cavuss: Jerrerson Davis aND 
His Castnet. By Burton J. Hendrick. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1939. 452 pp. 


$3.75. 


Hendrick’s significant book—on which 
judgment will be rendered by the his- 
torians—is important also to the study of 
southern leadership. One might hold, 
after reading Hendrick, that the Civil 
War rather than Reconstruction and Re- 
demption began the degradation of politics 
in the South. Brilliant before the con- 
flict, southern political leadership, in 
contrast to her military leadership, began 
its downward course in the conduct of the 
War—a course which unfortunately has 
continued in the region. When Hendrick 
emphasizes the disintegrating influence of 
states rights doctrines, he more than 
implies that they often represented deriva- 
tions in which were concealed the residues 
of personal and factional pique as in the 
relations of Toombs and Davis. Personal 
and factional politics represent no new 
thing, but they have long continued as 
an element in the southern scene. 

More significant is Hendrick’s sugges- 
tion that in its civil government the Con- 
federacy was led by its new rich middle 
class and plebians rather than by its aris- 
tocracy. If the aristocratic hotheads 
brought on the War, the newly risen 
classes conducted its civil course and lost 
it. Some of the governors and cabinet 
members from these groups, especially 
Brown, Vance, and Stephens, remained 
Unionist or states rights men and inter- 
posed every obstacle in the way of organ- 
ization needed to prosecute the war. If 
accepted in its implications, this theory 
would antedate by several decades the 
degradation of southern politics in the 
rise of the common man after Reconstruc- 
tion. 

Historians may disagree with Hendrick 
as to the possibility of shipping cotton 
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to Europe before the blockade in order 
that it might serve as the basis of cur- 
rency. Others may object to the retelling 
of the South's diplomatic history, already 
well known. None will deny that the 
book is a brilliant contribution. As 
always, Hendrick’s characterizations and 
pen portraits are done with vivid, incisive 
strokes. Social history is given its due 
influence and economic considerations 
are held to the fore. 
Rupert B. Vance 
University of North Carolina 


Carpozo AND Frontiers or Lecat Ta‘NKING. 
Wirs Sgrecrep Opinions. By Beryl Harold Levy. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 315 


pp. $2.50. 


Cardozo is almost the Horatio Alger of 
the law. As a boy he read the Alger 
stories. His rise on the bench was as 
meteoric as the newsboy to corporation 
president fable could desire. His influence 
on the law, on the reputation of the New 
York Court of Appeals, on lawyers and 
judges of other states, is amply demon- 
strated. An analysis of the philosophical 
and methodological foundation of this 
influence is therefore highly appropriate. 

Mr. Levy contributes 120 pages of 
enlightening introductory material which, 
besides sketching Cardozo’s career, treats 
analytically certain major problems of the 
law and sets forth what the author thinks 
is Cardozo’s contribution. Mr. Levy 
looks upon Cardozo as an ‘‘eminent pio- 
neer of the ‘realist’ movement in law.’ 
He also illustrates and approves Cardozo’s 
frankness with regard to the judicial 
process—how judges reach decisions and 
how they explain the decision reached. 
In Cardozo the ‘‘inarticulate major prem- 
ises’’ become more articulate and more 
explicit than ever before. But Cardozo’s 
realism, his recognition of the relation 
of philosophy and ethics to the judicial 
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process, is not unrestrained. Mr. Levy 
calls his position ‘radical conservatism”’ 
—'‘conservatism in the sense of conserving 
what criticism reveals as good; radical 
because in the pristine sense of the word, 
it seeks to go to the roots.’’ In this 
section, the author deals with Cardozo 
in Contemporary Jurisprudence, Doing 
Justice, and The Judge as Artist. Mr. 
Levy gives not only an exposition of 
Cardozo’s jurisprudence, but sets it in 
the general frame of ideas of the ‘‘realist’’ 
school. He is not an uncritical adulator. 

The latter part of the volume is made 
up of selections from Cardozo’s opinions— 
all New York cases save one United States 
Supreme Court opinion sustaining portions 
of the Social Security Act. The lay 
reader will find the reading of these opin- 
ions much less satisfying than Mr. Levy's 
introduction. While they reveal the pur- 
suit of justice with a realistic intent not 
to overstrain the existing structure of the 
law, they may create in the layman an 
irritation at what seem to be too finely 
spun theories, too heavily labored argu- 
ments. The first case, for example, is on 
torts and the dissent is printed for the 
sake of contrast. A woman, injured 
while on the premises of the Long Island 
Railroad, had sued the road for damages. 
If the facts stated are complete, the inci- 
dent could be described as one of almost 
pure and unforeseen accident. Both 
judges spin diaphanous webs of philo- 
sophical and legal arguments, Cardozo 
concluding against the plaintiff. Neither 
of them so much as hinted at the possi- 
bility that a public utility should be 
responsible on a rough actuarial basis for 
accidents occurring in the course of its 
operations where no culpable negligence 
is evident—something on the principle 
of the French theory of public responsi- 
bility for damages caused by public 
action. 


Other opinions do not exhibit this char- 
acteristic so strongly. They are chosen 
to cover most of the categories of private 
law, this being possible because of the 
practice of the New York Court of Appeals 
in assigning cases in rotation. 

The book is a useful volume for those 
interested in jurisprudence as well as for 
those desiring to know more about 
Cardozo and his methods. 

Harvey PInNEY 

New York University 


Tue Srraucrurs aND GrowTH oF RESIDENTIAL 
NeicHsorHoops In AmerIcAN Citizs. By Homer 
Hoyt. Washington: Federal Housing Admin- 
stration, 1939. 178 pp. $1.50. Illustrated. 


This monograph, refining the tech- 
niques of earlier real property surveys, 
has two principal objectives: ‘‘furnishing 
the tools for analysis and developing 
principles of general application that may 
be used in the intelligent examination 
of the internal structure and growth of 
American cities.”’ 

Sixty-four representative American 
cities, a backbone list, together with 
other selected listings of cities are mapped 
and charted in connection with land 
coverage and use; with respect to block 
data and housing, age of structures, 
pattern of ownership and rents, state of 
repair and equipment, overcrowding, eth- 
nic characteristics, and other aspects of 
the land-and-housing problem in the city. 
Tabular breakdowns afford interesting 
comparisons by percentages from city to 
city (every state and region is represented) 
on such details as tenant or owner occu- 
pancy, residential valuations, and rental 
costs. The real property inventories and 
housing surveys that recently have been 
under way and completed in scores of our 
cities have utilized most of the technical 
devices explained and illustrated in this 
volume. 
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Throughout the monograph the illus- 
trative materials are models of careful 
workmanship and clarity except for three 
or four cities where land survey map 
reproductions have been so greatly re- 
duced as to have only squint-value. 

The sociologist will find of particular 
value the treatment of city and neighbor- 
hood growth, Part II. The concentric- 
zone pattern of the city receives critical 
appraisal: ‘“The concentric circle theory 
of land use recognizes the tendencies of 
workingmen’s homes to be near the 
factories. However, as factories do not 
form a concentric circle around the central 
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business district, so neither do the work- 
ingmen’s homes encircle the central core 
of the city’’ (p. 23). Thus, this theory 
zone by zone is looked upon as too simple 
a pattern; ‘while convenient as starting 
hypothesis, . . . it is subject to modifica- 
tion.”’ 

The monograph is needed on the shelf 
of those students of the community who 
stress the research and applied aspects of 
change and growth, and particularly is 
it of value for those who concern them- 
selves with housing. 

Lez M. Brooks 

University of North Carolina 
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